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THE GROWTH OF CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND. 


DEFINITION being, as it were, a sign-post, pointing out the road along 
which the reader is desired to travel, he will meet within a few 
sentences a statement of the sense in which the word co-operation is 
here used. A prudent writer is shy of definition, because it discloses 
the means of judging whether he knows what he is writing about, 
which is not always the case. Besides, a definition is a standard 
by which the text can be tried, and this restricts a writer to his 
subject, and prevents him discoursing upon something else than the 
question in hand—a faculty in which many excel. Where, however, 
the obligation is imposed upon a writer of giving, or endeavouring 
to give, information upon an unfamiliar subject—definition is a 
necessity. 

Co-operation is profit-sharing; it consists in giving to the pur- 
chaser at the store and to the workman in the workshop an equitable 
share of the profit produced by his custom or by his labour. Co- 
operation expects from each person the best service he is able to 
render, under the condition of rewarding him according to what he 
does. 

The co-operation bere considered is honest co-operation in com- 
merce and industry. In the stores the profits made are divided 
among the customers according to the amount of their purchases; in 
the workshop the gain accruing is equitably divided among work- 
men and directors in proportion to the money value of their skill 
and service, Idealists and theoretical reformers—first in merit where 
common sense takes care of their speculations—have preposed that 
men who work “according to their capacity should be rewarded 
according to their needs.” But heaven itself has vouchsafed no 
means of measuring the needs of some men. The wealth of a town 
or the conquest of the world has proved insufficient to satisfy the 
needs of those who, afflicted with the pernicious passion of covetous- 
ness, are permitted its indulgence under the name of “ ambition.” 
Co-operation, more salutary and discriminating, takes the prudent 
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course of apportioning rewards according to earnings, and not accord- 
ing to needs, taking care that all able to work are secured fair oppor- 
tunity of profiting by it. 

Honesty is the term which marks the difference between old and 
new co-operation. There is co-operation among thieves in many of 
their exploits, and among company-makers, ring-devisers, and syndi- 
cate-formers, whose cultivated talent of appropriation goes under the 
name of “business capacity.” The Holy Alliance was a co-opera- 
tive society of kings, who fettered the freedom of nations, while 
retaining the privilege of spending the proceeds of the taxation 
they exacted from their subjects. But working-class co-operation, 
of which alone this paper treats, is the concerted action of men 
who have no taste for idleness or theft or charity ; who neither 
seek to live by fraud nor gifts, but who intend to render them- 
selves independent by industry and obtain moderate competence by 
thrift. 

In one sense co-operation is as ancient as society. The first tribe 
that acted together knew that it was better to do so than to fight 
singly. Men recognised that unity was strength before Asop com- 
posed his fable of the bundle of sticks. Nimrod doubtless knew 
that two greyhounds hunting together would run down more hares 
than four hunting separately. But the hounds ran down the hares 
for their masters. The modern co-operator runs down the hares for 
himself. Co-operation in industry means the equitable distribution 
of all gain among those who earn it. This is a new idea among the 
working people in our towns: for the method of applying it is 
scarcely forty years old. 

The co-operative idea as applied to industry existed in the latter 
part of the last century. Ambelakia was almost a co-operative town, 
as may be read in David Urquhart’s Turkey and its Resources. 
So vast a municipal partnership of industry has never existed since. 
The fishers on the Cornish coast carried out co-operation on the sea, 
and the miners of Cumberland dug ore on the principle of sharing 
the profits. The plan has been productive of contentment and 
advantage. Gruyére is a co-operative cheese, being formerly made 
in the Jura mountains, where the profits were equitably divided 
among the makers. In 1777, as Dr. Langford relates in his Century 
of Birmingham Life, the tailors of that enterprising town set up a 
co-operative workshop, which is the earliest in English record. In 
France an attempt was made by Babouf in 1796, to establish a 
despotism of justice and equality by violence, after the manner 
of Richelieu, whose policy taught the French revolutionists that 
force might be a remedy. Babcuf was the solitary social reformer 
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not like it. But he, like all co-operators, was against mendicity 
and idleness. 

In France, where no great idea ever dies, the conception of 
Babeuf was taken up by men who had the genius of persuasion in 
them. Then came Morelly, whose imagination had the mathema- 
tical quality of precision, and who defined the social problem thus: 
“To find that situation in which it shall be impossible for a man to 
be depraved or poor.” Then St. Simon, Fourier, Cabet, Leroux, and 
others, reset the scientific idea of social life in luminous theories. 
England, practical and impartial, acts on its own ideas, and on those 
of others which have promise of results in them ; and if it originates 
few ideas, it realises more than any other nation originates. Besides, 
we had our Mores and Harringtons before even the French mind 
ran on schemes of life according to reason. More wrote his Utopia 
in 1516. Harrington came with his Oceana one hundred and 
forty years later. Excelling both in English practical genius 
came the great Quaker, John Bellers, the son of Fettiplace Bellers, 
proposing his famous “ College of Industry,” whose impress has since 
been on the minds of all English community-makers. Contempo- 
raneous with the French revolutionists we had Shute Barrington, 
Bishop of Durham, who surpassed all other bishops in human sym- 
pathy and social sagacity. He established at Mongewell, in Oxford- 
shire, the first known co-operative store; and he, Count Rumford, 
and Sir Thomas Bernard published in 1795, and for many years 
after, plans of co-operative and social life, far exceeding in variety 
and thoroughness any in the minds of persons now living. 

“The only apostle of the social state in England at the beginning 
of this century,” Harriet Martineau testifies, “‘ was Robert Owen,” 
and to him we owe the co-operation of to-day. With him it took 
the shape of a despotism of philanthropy. Lord Sidmouth and 
Lord Liverpool were friendly to his views, as it left the manage- 
ment of affairs in the hands which already held the reins. Mr. 
Owen was little attracted by political freedom, and thought, as many 
still do, that if the working people were well cared for, they would not 
and need not concern themselves with State affairs. There is reason to 
believe that the Duke of Kent, the most illustrious of Mr. Owen’s per- 
sonal friends, took a more liberal view of the interests of the people. 
Like his father, George III., who placed his name at the head of 
the Durham, Rumford, and Bernard Society, for “ Bettering the 
Condition and increasing the Comforts of the Poor” by devices of 
self-help, the Duke of Kent gave his personal influence to advance 
Mr. Owen’s social views. The amazing arrangements Mr. Owen 
made at his New Lanark Mills for educating his workpeople, and 
the large amount of profit which he expended upon their personal 
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comforts, have had no imitators except Godin of Guise, whose palaces 
of industry are to-day the wonder of all visitors. Owen, like Godin, 
knew how to make manufacturing generosity pay. Jeremy Bentham, 
who held shares in New Lanark, said it was the only investment he 
had made which paid him. It was here that Mr. Owen set up a co- 
operative store on the primitive plan of buying goods and provisions 
wholesale and selling them to the workmen’s families at cost price, 
he giving store-rooms and paying for the management, to the greater 
advantage of the industrial purchasers. 

The benefit which the Lanark weavers enjoyed in being able to buy 
retail at wholesale prices was soon noised abroad, and clever work- 
men elsewhere began to form stores to supply their families in the 
same way. The earliest instance of this is the Economical Society 
of Sheerness, commenced in 1816, and which is still doing business in 
the same premises and also in adjacent ones lately erected. Its rules 
stated that its object was “to supply the members with wheaten 
bread and flour and butchers’ meat.’’ The great war had long 
deprived them of both, and this society was commenced by intelli- 
gent dockyard-workmen who, although better paid than ordinary 
workmen, were yet subject to privations. These practical co-opera- 
tive societies with economical objects gradually extended themselves 
over the land, Mr. Owen, with splendid generosity, giving costly 
publicity to his successes, that others might profit likewise according 
to their means, 

His remarkable manufacturing gains set workmen thinking that 
they might do something in the same way. Co-operation was put 
to use on the Sussex coast, where Lady Noel Byron aided it, in 
order that the savings of the store might assist poor men in the 
way of self-employment, by keeping market gardens, and setting 
up tailors’, shoemakers’, and carpenters’ shops. The desire of 
workmen to become their own masters, and the double prospect 
of independence and profit, spread the idea over the country as a 
new religion of industry. The co-operative stores now changed 
their plan. They sold retail at shop charges, and saved the dif- 
ference between retail and cost price as a fund with which to 
commence co-operative workshops. In 1830 from three hundred to 
four hundred co-operative stores had been set up in England. There 
are records of two hundred and fifty existing, cited in the History of 
Co-operation in England. Afterwards, when Mr. Owen proposed to 
buy land and to establish self-supporting villages, or, as he called 
them, “communities,” the artisans of our towns desiring to live in 
a more provident and less anxious way, also set up co-operative 
stores to attain that object. By gifts and loans from wealthy 
enthusiasts, and by their qwn humbler subscriptions, they bought 
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provisions wholesale and sold them at shop prices, which left them 
no worse off than before, and enabled them to send the profits to the 
Community Fund. With these threefold incentives, co-operation 
spread from 1812 to 1844. Many societies perished and most of 
them dropped away about the end of that period. The difficulties 
which beset them proved to be deterrent, except when the members 
were under the impulse of novelty or the passion for principle. 
Besides, the stores were boycotted by the grocer and the workshop 
by the manufacturer, who refused to sell them provisions or 
materials. Boycotting existed in England in a pernicious form 
before the Irish acquired the art. Then, too, all stores gave credit, 
and as the workman had little skill in bookkeeping, and their 
customers sometimes forgot to pay and sometimes did not intend to 
pay, the stores often became insolvent. There was no law of limited 
partnership then; every member who received any profit was re- 
garded by the law as entitled to rob his colleagues, and the cashier 
or manager often did it. 

In those days the profits made were divided among the share- 
holders, and all who were merely customers had no profit, while the 
shareholders, who might not be customers, had it all, which created 
no enthusiasm to buy of them. The Rochdale Society of 1844 was 
the first which adopted the principle of giving the shareholders 
5 per cent. only, and dividing the remaining profit among the 
customers. There is a recorded instance of this being done in Hudders- 
field in 1827, but no practical effect arose, and no propagandism of 
the plan was attempted until the Rochdale co-operators devised the 
scheme of their own accord, and applied it. They began under the 
idea of saving money for community purposes and establishing co- 
operative workshops. For this purpose they advised their members 
to leave their savings in the store at 5 per cent. interest; and with a 
view to get secular education, of which there was little to be had in 
those days, and under the impression that stupidity was against 
them, they set apart 24 per cent. of their profits for the purpose of 
instruction, education, and propagandism. By selling at retail prices 
they not only acquired funds, but they avoided the imputation of 
underselling their neighbours, which they had the good sense and 
good feeling to dislike. They intended to live, but their principle 
was “ to let live.” 
in order to accumulate capital, they taught them habits of thrift. 
By refusing to sell on credit they made no losses ; they incurred no 
expenses in keeping books, and they taught the working classes around 
them, for the first time, to live without falling into debt. This scheme 
of equity, thrift, and education constitutes what is called the ‘ Roch- 
dale plan,” in contradistinction to that of the Civil Service Stores. A 
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little “‘ History of the Rochdale Pioneers,” and the personal and social 
advantages which accrued to the members during the first thirteen 
years of the society’s existence, led to the formation of two hundred 
stores in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The great store of Blaydon-on- 
Tyne was founded through Mr. Cowen, the late member for New- 
eastle, reading chapters of that narrative to his workmen at night. 

The subsequent development of co-operation has been greatly due 
to the interest which Professor Maurice, Canon Kingsley, Mr. Van- 
sittart Neale, Mr. Thomas Hughes, and Mr. J. M. Ludlow took in it. 
They promoted successive improvements in the law which gave the 
stores legal protection, and enabled them to become bankers, to hold 
land, and allowed their members to increase their savings to £200 ; 
which last provision led to some stores becoming rich, through 
the prospect it opened to members to acquire houses. So long as 
stores were dependent upon large grocers for provisions they 
were ill-served, and sometimes not served at all, which not only 
induced but compelled them to establish a wholesale buying socicty 
of theirown. This enabled them to obtain the best goods in the 
best markets and supply the humblest store with a quality of pro- 
visions equal to those in the best shops. Now there is the Wholesale 
Society behind each counter. The stores have trained and experienced 
buyers in the chief markets of the world. The extent to which 
co-operation has been developed may be told in a few figures if the 
reader is not afraid of them, which he probably is, for statisticians 
often kill popular knowledge by stifling it with tables. In the 
Economical Section of the British Association learned professors 
deliver arguments in fractions. Instead of citing amounts in approx- 
imate numbers,‘ they speak of £10,277. 10s. 94d., or of £6,567,289. 
17s. 113d., which shows their accuracy—and inenpnclty to convince. 
Broad, palpable, portable results could be carried in the mind. The 
fractions fritter away the interest. The popular orator knows full 
well that every ill-chosen word is a self-made obstruction which 
forces the hearer down a by-road, and before he returns, the cohe- 
rence of the argument is lost to him. 

In 1844, whet the Rochdale store began, it had 28 members 
—£28 of funds—and made no profit. In its second year it 
had 74 members, £181 in funds, £710 of business, and made 
£22 profit, 2} per cent. of which was a very small fund for 
education. In 1876 its members were 8,892, its funds were 
£254,000, its year’s business exceeded £305,000, its profits were 
more than £50,500. Its profits have since been greater, though, from 
causes it would be a digression to explain, they are now less. Leeds 
to-day has 23,000 members and makes £59,000 profit. The two 
societies of Oldham (the Industrial and Equitable), with less than 
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23,000 members between them, made last year £90,000 profit. 
Imagine some wealthy person giving the working people £90,000 
and repeating the gift every year. His photograph would be in 
every window, his statue in every square, and he would be elected 
to Parliament were he otherwise the greatest fool in the country. 
How much nobler is it for working men to be able to give that large 
sum to themselves, owing no obligation to any one, nor anything 
to any man’s charity. 

Just as a Turkish bath in a town is a mark of civilisation and of 
the progress of the sense of personal cleanliness, so the establishment 
of a co-operative store is a sign that the sense of trading morality 
and organised economy has begun among the working people. 
There are two fixed percentages that co-operation has established— 
5 per cent. as a sufficient rent for the hire of capital for store uses, 
and 2} per cent. out of net profits for the promotion of educa- 
tion. ‘These are the two permanent charges for capital and know- 
ledge. Some co-operative societies set aside no portion of their 
profits for education. The members are too ignorant to know that 
intelligence is a good investment and always yields high interest. 
Sooner or later ignorance kills the society. Some stores even now 
have this disease very badly and are never likely to get over it. 
Other societies make only small intermittent votes on account of 
intelligence. They are mostly pale and weakly. They are not 
“‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” they are sicklied 
from want of thought. 

It is known that any 4,000 poor families pay £10,000 a year for 
having their humble provisions supplied to them. The proof of this 
is to hand. The following twelve societies show that stores of less 
than 4,000 members can make more than £10,000 of profit :— 


Town. No. of Members. Profit. 
£. 
Annfield . ‘ , ‘ 2,000 13,000 
| Crewe . ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,000 18,000 
eee oe 11,213 | 
Dunfermline . é it 3,101 14,163 
| Failsworth ; ‘ ‘ 3,960 14,421 
Hawick . P ‘ PB 2,034 12,605 
Middlesboro’ . ‘ ; 3,472 10,578 | 
Paisley . , F j 2,136 | 10,640 
| Pennicuik ‘ ‘ . 1,378 12,871 
Ramsbottom . ; ‘ 2,520 10,312 
| Slamannan ‘ ; : 1,347 | 10,001 
| Sowerby Bridge ‘ ‘ 2,57 | 14,221 
oh eee | 
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THE GROWTH OF CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND. 
In most English counties there are now co-operative societies. 
The following is a list of the counties in which they most prevail 
and the number of members in each county :— 










County. No. of Societies. No. of Members. 


Cheshire . 21,227 


Derby : ‘ ; 38 22,408 
Northumberland : : 42 26,670 
Middlesex ‘ : : 44 16,248 
Durham . ‘ : : 54 69,145 
York : : ; é 187 176,321 


Lancaster 199,420 





The total number of co-operative societies in 87 counties of 
England is 951. The total number of members is 674,602. The 
total sale of goods in England by co-operative societies is £24,483,869, 
for which the trade charges were £1,720,572, and the profits arising 
therefrom £2,331,055. The share capital held by the members is 
£7,941,243, the loan capital being £1,293,828. 

The number of societies and members in the chief counties of 
Scotland are as follow :— 


| County. No. of Societies. No. of Members. 

| 
Forfarshire ; : ; 20 18,441 
Edinburghshire . ; 24 16,596 
Ayrshire . ‘ : ; 27 8,348 
Renfrewshire . : : 30 10,142 
Fifeshire . ‘ : , 33 10,948 
Lanarkshire . ; ; 64 14,885 


The total number of co-operative societies in 24 counties of 
Scotland is 305. The total number of members is 121,386. The 
total amount of sales made by all the societies in Scotland £5,134,640. 
The trade charges upon that amount of business is £254,528. 
The total profit made is £523,823. The share capital held by the 
members amounts to £784,875; the loan capital to £529,118. 

In Wales there are 25 societies, having 6,820 members. The sales 
made by the societies are £239,416, on which the trade charges are 
£10,913, and the profit £26,580. The share capital held by the 
members is £64,862 ; the loan capital £3,958. 

In Ireland the number of societies is 9; the number of members 
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879; the amount of sales £24,754; trade charges £1,596; the 
77 


profits £2,008. Share capital £8,773; loan capital £205. 

There are more societies than are recorded in the Registrar’s 
returns of industrial and provident societies, as many societies 
neglect to make returns. The preceding figures are taken from the 
Registrar's reports because they are more accessible to the general 
public who may care to look farther into the subject. The Central 
Co-operative Board publishes a comprehensive return from all the 
societies made by their own responsible actuaries, who have means of 
verification which do not always come into the hands of the Registrar, 
and they eliminate trades unions, a few of which the Registrar 
includes in his totals. Nevertheless, the possessions, business, and 
profits of co-operative societies, as estimated by the Central Board, 
are greater than in the Registrar’s reports. 

What is called Civil Service or “ London co-operation,” in dis- 
tinction from the Rochdale system, is not taken into account here. 
The London stores are cheap selling stores; the Rochdale are saving 
stores. The members of the Civil Service Supply Association, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, are 4,764; the trade £1,758,648 ; 
profits, £45,774. The members of the Haymarket store are 10,992 ; 
the business £468,992; profits, £9,708. The members of the New 
Civil Service Society 3,609 ; trade, £150,948 ; profits, £3,396. The 
two Army and Navy Societies are not registered under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Acts, and their returns are not given. 

The members of co-operative societies of the Rochdale type now 
exceed 900,000, and receive more than 2} millions of profit annually. 
There are 1,200 stores in operation, which do a business of nearly 
30 millions a year, and own share capital of 8 millions. The trans- 
actions of their Co-operative Bank at Manchester amount to 16 
millions annually. The societies devote to education £22,000 a year 
out of their profits, and many societies expend important sums for 
the same purpose, which is not formally recorded in their returns. 
In the twenty-five years from 1861 to 1886 the co-operators have 
done business of upwards of 361 millions, and have made for working 
people a profit of 30 millions. That is the development of co-ope- 
ration under the protection of the law and the good sense of num- 
bers, of whom it may be said in Drayton’s words— 


‘* None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts, 

Stick close together.” 


The activity, it might be said the opulence, of this movement is 
beyond the capacity of statistics to indicate clearly. The splendid 
stores in many towns, the stately warehouses in London, in 
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Manchester, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Glasgow, the co-operators’ 
ships on the sea, their life-boats on our coasts, show that a new 
force in industry has come into the hands of the people. 

Co-operation in other countries bears no comparison with its rise 
and progress in England. The French excel in co-operative work- 
shops, the Germans in co-operative banks, England in the organisa- 
tion of stores. No country has succeeded yet with all three. Italy 
excels even Germany in co-operative banks. It has, too, some remark- 
able distributive societies, selling commodities at cost prices, and is 
now beginning stores on the Rochdale plan. France has many dis- 
tributive stores, and is likely tointroduce the Rochdale type. England 
has held nineteen congresses, France two, Italy one; both these 
last countries now intend to hold them annually. America has 
held no congress, but it is likely to excel in industrial partnerships, 
and is introducing the English system of co-operation. France has 
commenced a new co-operative journal, edited by M. de Boyve of 
Nimes; Italy has commenced one, edited by Carlo Romussi, of 
Milan ; and America one, edited by a lady, Mrs. Barney Sayles, 
beside having many newspapers, notably the New York Tribune, 
which have always advocated the cause. 

Though but one force among many, co-operation has at least put 
an end to the apprehension that the working classes cannot accumu- 
late capital, and has extinguished among great numbers, the foolish 
terror of capital and the ignorant defamation of it. Anyhow, co- 
operators know that capital is the nursing mother of all enterprise, 
and that no store can be commenced without it. If nobody had ever 
saved, nobody would possess anything. When savage tribes first 
took to a pastoral life they had very little capital, but they must 
have had some. It probably consisted of pickled junks of their 
enemies slain in battle; but without provision of some kind they 
could not have subsisted while they grew their first crops. 

When co-operation began the working classes had no capital— 
nobody believed in the possibility of their having any. They 
certainly had no belief in it themselves. Now there are many societies 
who pass resolutions requiring their members to take ten, twenty, 
or thirty thousand pounds out of the hands of the society to invest 
elsewhere, as the societies pay 5 per cent. interest, and their security 
is so good that they can borrow of bankers at 4 percent. Butif they 
continue to hold the savings of the members it diminishes the amount 
that might be paid to them in dividend; and it is part of the policy 
of a well-conducted store to pay the profits made in the palpable 
form of dividend. It not only attracts new members by its concrete 
amount, but renders clear to the member what he is gaining. Of 
course it is the same thing to the member whether he has his profit 
in dividend and interest, or has it all in the form of dividend ; but 
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this mental operation is sometimes beyond the capacity of the member, 
who cannot or does not combine the two forms of profit in his mind. 
Besides, the members ought to look out for other investments which 
would yield them the same interest as the store gives, and then the 
increase of dividend is larger gain. Nobody expected that the day 
would come when members of the working class would have more 
money than they knew what to do with. As many as fifty-six 
societies have taken £80,000 of shares in the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company. The idea of working men having the public spirit or the 
means of investing £80,000 in an undertaking of this description 
would have been deemed a few years ago not only Utopian but 
absurd. 

The question people frequently ask is, Will co-operation stand ? 
For more than forty years it has not only stood but extended itself, 
and is still extending. The stores of Lancashire and Yorkshire stood 
the cotton famine. Halifax stood under the loss of all its accumu- 
lated capital. Like many wiser and more experienced men the direc- 
tors invested in Honduras bonds and other foreign securities, which 
promised a high rate of interest. Not regarding the maxim that 
large interest means large risk, they found one morning that they 
had lost £70,000. No panic occurred in the store when this came 
to be known. They had invested like gentlemen, and they bore 
the consequences like gentlemen. They shrugged their shoulders as 
far as was possible without producing discomfort—wrote off their 
loss, and resolved to invest more prudently in the future. It was no 
ease of fraud, but an error of judgment. The directors had invested 
in the hope of making a large profit. Had the profit come, the 
members would have condoned the unwisdom of the investment for 
the sake of the advantage ; and as in that case they would not have 
blamed the risk, they had the good sense not to blame the loss, and 
in due time they became rich again. Co-operative workshops have 
made as yet comparatively small progress. Even now there are few 
in England entitled to that name, in which capital being fully and 
fairly paid according to its risk, the whole profit made is divided 
among all concerned in producing it, according to the money value 
of their services. There are festivals of distributive societies held 
every year all over England, but only one festival of a productive 
society—that of Mr. Gimson’s workmen in Leicester, a few years 
ago—has yet been held. Mr. George Thomson, of Huddersfield, an 
employer of energy and generous enthusiasm, has, however, con- 
verted his works into a real industrial partnership, and it seems likely 
that the movement will extend. When profit-sharing workshops 
come to prevail as stores do now, co-operation will sensibly determine 
the future of the working class by superseding hired labour, and 
terminating the precariousness of competitive remuneration. Trades 
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unions are beginning to consider the policy of advising their mem- 
bers, wherever they have a choice of employment, to give the pre- 
ference to firms which concede a participation of profit to workmen. 
Capital will then have assured security. The employers will be freed 
from anxieties which now wear out many of them, and will be abl 
to show their workmen well housed, well dressed, and gladsome from 
the hope of competence, with as much pride as they now show their 
stately factories and splendid machinery. 

When productive industry passes into the hands of the people th 
distribution of wealth will be under their control. There will not 
be equality, but there will be equity in its distribution, and none 
who produce wealth will be without their fair share of it. Were this 
state of things to come to pass it would not protect workmen from 
the reduction of profit through foreign competition. But in that 
case all would suffer equally from the depression, It would not be 
as now, when a few get rich by the vicissitudes of the many, whos: 
misfortune is embittered, by the pernicious contrast. 

All the essential wealth of society, which consists of food and 
clothing, is practically reproduced every year ; even tenements, rail- 
ways, and ships, though more enduring, require constant care and 
repair. If all mankind ceased to labour for twelve months the race 
would be ruined. Therefore, since all the wealth of the world is 
reproduced by labour within a short period, it would all pass into 
the possession of those who produced it, had they the sense to provide 
the capital necessary for production and to keep the control of the 
profits in their own hands. Co-operation is the commencement of 
this industrial evolution, which means a revolution greater than any 
bloodshed has ever accomplished. It may take centuries to accom- 
plish all this; but it is something to discern the line of march and 
to know that more persons are upon the new and _ bloodless path 
than is imagined. 

All the stores in the Co-operative Union are pledged to give 
genuine articles and just measure, and if they know anything 
against any article sold, which the purchaser ought to be aware of, 
they are bound to acquaint him with it. Were this rule followed by 
tradesmen generally, it would close nine-tenths of the shops now open. 
So co-operation does something for commercial morality. Each of the 
twelve hundred stores will one day be pledged to establish at least onc 
co-operative workshop in its vicinity which shall produce honest work. 
But to sell pure goods and honest workmanship there must be cus- 
tomers educated to buy them, and to think not of price so much as of 
excellence. Cheap work means scamping, fraud, and the demoralisa- 
tion of the worker, just as lying in daily life robs the mind of the 
power of measuring truth. Cheap prices mean more or less low 
wages to workers. The underpaid workman or workwoman must 
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live in squalor. That means sullenness, hopelessness, precariousness, 
pallor, and often fever and consumption. The stain of death lies 
upon most cheap things. It is of the nature of a crime to buy a thing 
unless you know, or endeavour to know, at what human cost it was 
produced. The only surety is to provide co-operative workshops where 
no mean work is done and no mean wages paid to the producers. 
Prices should be determined by honesty in work and the reasonable 
welfare of workers. This means that there is much to be done, but 
co-operation has it in its heart to do it. 

Co-operation is the organisation of fraternity, by rendering culti- 
vation and competence possible to all. But the day of that is not 
yet. As Ephraim Jenkinson says in the Vicar of Wakefield, the 
world is in its infancy. Co-operation is as yet in that state; but the 
principle is in the minds of men. Co-operation was born of the 
feeling that unmitigated competition is at best but social war ; and 
though war has its great conquests, its pomps, its bards, its proud 
associations and heroic memories, there is murder in its march, and 
humanity and genius were things to blush for, if progress cannot 
be accomplished by some nobler means. What an enduring truce is 
to war, co-operation is to the never-ceasing conflict between capital 
and labour. It is the peace of industry. 

Grorce Jacop Horyoake. 
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Tue remarkable American rhapsodist who has inoculated a certain 
number of English readers and yriters with the singular form of 
ethical and esthetic rabies for which his name supplies the proper 
medical term of definition is usually regarded by others than Whit- 
maniacs as simply a blatant quack—a vehement and emphatic dunce, 
of incomparable vanity and volubility, inconceivable pretentions, and 
incompetence. That such is by no means altogether my own view 
I need scarcely take the trouble to protest. Walt Whitman has 
written some pages to which I have before now given praise enough 
to exonerate me, I should presume, from any charge of prejudice 
or prepossession against a writer whose claims to occasional notice 
and occasional respect no man can be less desirous to dispute than | 
am. Nor should I have thought it necessary to comment on the 
symptoms of a disorder which happily is not likely to become 
epidemic in an island or on a continent not utterly barren of 
poetry, had the sufferers not given such painfully singular signs of 
inability to realize a condition only too obvious to the compas- 
sionate bystander. While the preachers or the proselytes of the 
gospel according to Whitman were content to admit that he was 
either no poet at all, or the only poet who had ever been born into 
this world—that those who accepted him were bound to reject all 
others as nullities—they had at least the merit of irrefragable logic ; 
they could claim at least the credit of indisputable consistency. 
But when other gods or godlings are accepted as participants in the 
divine nature ; when his temple is transformed into a pantheon, and 
a place assigned his godhead a little beneath Shakespeare, a little 
above Dante, or cheek by jowl with Homer; when Isaiah and 
Atschylus, for anything we know, may be admitted to a greater or 
lesser share in his incommunicable and indivisible supremacy—then, 
indeed, it is high time to enter a strenuous and (if it be possible) a 
serious protest. The first apostles alone were the depositaries of the 
pure and perfect evangel: these later and comparatively heterodox 
disciples have adulterated and debased the genuine metal of absolute, 
coherent, unalloyed and unqualified nonsense. 

To the better qualities discernible in the voluminous and inco- 
herent effusions of Walt Whitman it should not be difficult for any 
reader not unduly exasperated by the rabid idiocy of the Whit- 
maniacs to do full and ample justice: for these qualities are no less 
simple and obvious than laudable and valuable. A just enthusiasm, 
a genuine passion of patriotic and imaginative sympathy, a sincere 
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though limited and distorted love of nature, an eager and earnest 
faith in freedom and in loyalty—in the loyalty that can only be 
born of liberty ; a really manful and a nobly rational tone of mind 
with regard to the crowning questions of duty and of death ; these 
excellent qualities of emotion and reflection find here and there a 
not inadequate expression in a style of rhetoric not always flatulent 
orinharmonious. Originality of matter or of manner, of structure 
or of thought, it would be equally difficult for any reader not 
endowed with a quite exceptional gift of ignorance or of hebetude to 
discover in any part of Mr. Whitman’s political or ethical or phy- 
sical or proverbial philosophy. But he has said wise and noble 
things upon such simple and eternal subjects as life and death, pity 
and enmity, friendship and fighting; and even the intensely con- 
ventional nature of its elaborate and artificial simplicity should not 
be allowed, by a magnanimous and candid reader, too absolutely to 
eclipse the genuine energy and the occasional beauty of his feverish 
and convulsive style of writing. 

All this may be cordially conceded by tlie lovers of good work in 
any kind, however imperfect, incomposite, and infirm; and more 
than this the present writer at any rate most assuredly never 
intended to convey by any tribute of sympathy or admiration which 
may have earned for him the wholly unmerited honour of an imagi- 
nary enlistment in the noble army of Whitmaniacs. He has there- 
fore no palinode to chant, no recantation to intone ; for if it seems 
and is unreasonable to attribute a capacity of thought to one who 
has never given any sign of thinking, a faculty of song to one who 
has never shown ability to sing, it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that such qualities of energetic emotion and sonorous expres- 
sion as distinguish the happier moments and the more sincere 
inspirations of such writers as Whitman or as Byron have always, 
in common parlance, been allowed to pass muster and do duty for 
the faculty of thinking or the capacity of singing. Such an use of 
common terms is doubtless inaccurate and inexact, if judged by the 
“just but severe law” of logical definition or of mathematical pre- 
cision: but such abuse or misuse of plain words is generally under- 
stood as conveying no more than a conventional import such as may 
be expressed by the terms with which we subscribe an ordinary 
letter, or by the formula through which we decline an untimely 
visit. Assuredly I never have meant to imply what most assuredly 
I never have said—that I regarded Mr. Whitman as a poet or a 
thinker in the proper sense; the sense in which the one term is 
applicable to Coleridge or to Shelley, the other to Bacon or to Mill. 
Whoever may have abdicated his natural right, as a being not born 
without a sense of music or a sense of reason, to protest against the 
judgment which discerns in Childe Harold or in Drum-Taps a 
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masterpiece of imagination and expression, of intelligence or of song, 
Inever have abdicated mine. The highest literary quality dis- 
coverable in either book is rhetoric: and very excellent rhetoric in 
either case it sometimes is; what it is at other times I see no pre- 
sent necessity to say. But Whitmaniacs and Byronites have yet to 
learn that if rhetoric were poetry John Bright would be a poet at 
least equal to John Milton, Demosthenes to Sophocles, and Cicero 
to Catullus. Poetry may be something more—I certainly am not 
concerned to deny it—than an art or a science; but not because it 
is not, strictly speaking, a science or an art. There is a science of 
verse as surely as there is a science of mathematics: there is an art 
of expression by metre as certainly as there is an art of representa- 
tion by painting. To some poets the understanding of this science, 
the mastery of this art, would seem to come by a natural instinct 
which needs nothing but practice for its development, its application, 
and its perfection: others by patient and conscientious study of 
their own abilities attain a no less unmistakable and a scarcely less 
admirable success. But the man of genius and the dullard who 
eannot write good verse are equally out of the running. ‘‘ Did you 
ask dulcet rhymes from me ?”’ inquires Mr. Whitman of some extra- 
ordinary if not imaginary interlocutor ; and proceeds, with some 
not ineffective energy of expression, to explain that “ I lull nobody 


” No, my dear good sir—or 


—and you will never understand me. 
camerado, if that be the more courteous and conventional address 
(a modest reader might deferentially reply): not in the wildest 
visions of a distempered slumber could I ever have dreamed of doing 
anything of the kind. Nor do we ask them even from such other 
and inferior scribes or bards as the humble Homer, the modest 
Milton, or the obsolete and narrow-minded Shakespeare—poets of 
sickly feudality, of hidebound classicism, of effete and barbarous 
incompetence. But metre, rhythm, cadence not merely appreciable 
but definable and reducible to rule and measurement, though we do 
not expect from you, we demand from all who claim, we discern 
in the works of all who have achieved, any place among poets of 
any class whatsoever. The question whether your work is in any 
sense poetry has no more to do with dulcet rhymes than with the 
differential calculus. The question is whether you have any more 
right to call yourself a poet, or to be called a poet by any man who 
knows verse from prose, or black from white, or speech from silence, 
or his right hand from his left, than to call yourself or to be called, 
on the strength of your published writings, a mathematician, a 
logician, a painter, a political economist, a sculptor, a dynamiter, an 
old parliamentary hand, a civil engineer, a dealer in marine stores, 
an amphimacer, a triptych, a rhomboid, or a rectangular parallelo- 
gram. “ Vois-tu bien, tues baron comme ma pantoufle!”’ said old 
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Gillenormand—the creature of one who was indeed a creator or a 
poet: and the humblest of critics who knows any one thing from any 
one other thing has a right to say to the man who offers as poetry 
what the exuberant incontinence of a Whitman presents for our 
acceptance—“ Tu es poéte comme mon—soulier.” 

But the student has other and better evidence than any merely 
negative indication of impotence in the case of the American as in 
the case of the British despiser and disclaimer of so pitiful a profes- 
sion or ambition as that of a versifier. Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Whit- 
man have both been good enough to try their hands at lyric verse: 
and the ear which has once absorbed their dulcet rhymes will never 
need to be reminded of the reason for their contemptuous abhorrence 
of a diversion so contemptible as the art of Coleridge and Shelley. 

‘* Out of eternity 
This new day is born: 
Into eternity 
This day shall return.” 


Such were the flute-notes of Diogenes Devilsdung: comparable by 
those who would verify the value of his estimate with any stanza of 
Shelley’s “To a Skylark.” And here is a sample of the dulcet 
rhymes which a most tragic occasion succeeded in evoking from the 
orotund oratist of Manhattan. 


‘‘ The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring ; 
# * cS * * 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the shores a-crowding ; (sic) 
For you they call, the surging mass, their eager faces turning.” 


lov iod, @ @ kaka. Upon the whole, I prefer Burns—or Hogg— 
to Carlyle, and Dibdin—or Catnach—to Whitman. 

A pedantic writer of poems distilled from other poems (which, as 
the immortal author of the imperishable Leaves of Grass is well 
aware, must “‘ pass away ”’)—a Wordsworth, for example, or a Ten- 
nyson—would hardly have made “eyes ” follow the verb they must 
be supposed to govern. Nor would a poor creature whose ear was yet 
unattuned to the cadence of “chants democratic” have permitted 
his Pegasus so remarkable a capriole as to result in the rhythmic 
reverberation of such rhymes as these. When a boy who remains 
unable after many efforts to cross the Asses’ Bridge expresses his 
opinion that Euclid was a beastly old fool, his obviously impartial 
verdict is generally received by his elders with exactly the same 
amount of respectful attention as is accorded by any competent 
reader to the equally valuable and judicial deliverances of Messrs. 
Whitman, Emerson, and Carlyle on the subject of poetry—that is, 
of lyrical or creative literature. The first critic of our time—per- 
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haps the largest-minded and surest-sighted of any age—has pointed 
out, in an essay on poetry which should not be too long left buried 
in the columns of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the exhaustive 
accuracy of the Greek terms which define every claimant to the 
laurel as either a singer or a maker. There is no third term, as there 
is no third class. If then it appears that Mr. Walt Whitman has 
about as much gift of song as his precursors and apparent models in 
rhythmic structure and style, Mr. James Macpherson and Mr. 
Martin Tupper, his capacity for creation is the only thing that 
remains for us to consider. And on that score we find him, beyond 
all question, rather like the later than like the earlier of his masters. 
Macpherson could at least evoke shadows: Mr. Tupper and Mr. 
Whitman can only accumulate words. As to his originality in the 
matter of free speaking, it need only be observed that no remarkable 
mental gift is requisite to qualify man or woman for membership of 
a sect mentioned by Dr. Johnson—the Adamites, who believed in 
the virtue of public nudity. If those worthies claimed the right to 
bid their children run about the streets stark naked, the magistrate, 
observed Johnson, “ would have a right to flog them into their 
doublets ;” « right no plainer than the right of common sense and 
sound criticism to flog the Whitmaniacs into their strait-waistcoats ; 
or, were there any female members of such a sect, into their strait- 
petticoats. If nothing that concerns the physical organism of 
men or of women is common or unclean or improper for literary 
manipulation, it may be maintained, by others than the disciples of a 
contemporary French novelist who has amply proved the sincerity 
of his own opinion to that effect, that it is not beyond the province 
of literature to describe with realistic exuberance of detail the 
functions of digestion or indigestion in all its processes—the objects 
and the results of an aperient or an emetic medicine. Into “ the 
troughs of Zolaism,” as Lord Tennyson calls them (a phrase which 
bears rather unduly hard on the quadrupedal pig), I am happy to 
believe that Mr. Whitman has never dipped a passing nose: he is a 
writer of something occasionally like English, and a man of some- 
thing occasionally like genius. But in his treatment of topics 
usually regarded as no less unfit for public exposition and literary 
illustration than those which have obtained notoriety for the would- 
be bastard of Balzac—the Davenant of the (French) prose Shake- 
speare, he has contrived to make “the way of a man with a maid”’ 
(Proverbs xxx. 19) almost as loathsomely ludicrous and almost as 
ludicrously loathsome—I speak merely of the esthetic or literary 
aspect of his effusions—as the Swiftian or Zolaesque enthusiasm of 
bestiality which insists on handling what ‘‘goeth into the belly, 
and is rast-out into the draught ” (St. Mark xv. 17). The Zolas and 
the W Litmen, to whom nothing, absolutely and literally nothing, is 
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unclean or common, have an obvious and incalculable advantage over 
the unconverted who have never enjoyed the privilege of a vision 
like St. Peter’s, and received the benefit of a supernatural prohibition 
to call anything common or unclean. They cannot possibly be 
exposed, and they cannot possibly be put to shame: for that best of 
all imaginable reasons which makes it proverbially difficult to “take 
the breeks off a Highlander.” 

It would really seem as though, in literary and other matters, the 
very plainness and certitude of a principle made it doubly necessary 
for those who maintain it to enforce and reinforce it over and over 
again; as though, the more obvious it were, the more it needed indica- 
tion and demonstration, assertion and reassertion. There is no more 
important, no more radical and fundamental truth of criticism than 
this: that, in poetry perhaps above all other arts, the method of 
treatment, the manner of touch, the tone of expression, is the first 
and last thing to be considered. There is no subject which may not 
be treated with success (I do not say there are no subjects which on 
other than artistic grounds it may not be as well to avoid, it may not 
be better to pass by) if the poet, by instinct or by training, knows 
exactly how to handle it aright, to present it without danger of just 
or rational offence. For evidence of this truth we need look no 
further than the pastorals of Virgil and Theocritus. But under the 
dirty clumsy paws of a harper whose plectrum is a muck-rake any 
tune will become a chaos of discords, though the motive of the tune 
should be the first principle of nature—the passion of man for 
woman or the passion of woman for man. And the unhealthily 
demonstrative and obtrusive animalism of the Whitmaniad is as 
unnatural, as incompatible with the wholesome instincts of human 
passion, as even the filthy and inhuman asceticism of SS. Macarius and 
Simeon Stylites. If anything can justify the serious and deliberate 
display of merely physical emotion in literature or in art, it must be 
one of two things: intense depth of feeling expressed with inspired 
perfection of simplicity, with divine sublimity of fascination, as by 
Sappho; or transcendant supremacy of actual and irresistible beauty 
in such revelation of naked nature as was possible to Titian. But 
Mr. Whitman's Eve is a drunken apple-woman, indecently sprawling 
in the slush and garbage of the gutter amid the rotten refuse of her 
overturned fruit-stall: but Mr. Whitman’s Venus is a Hottentot 
wench under the influence of cantharides and adulterated rum. 
Cotytto herself would repudiate the ministration of such priestesses 
as these. 

But what then, if anything, is it that a rational creature who 
has studied and understood the work of any poet, great or small, 
from Homer down to Moschus, from Lucretius down to Martial, 
from Dante down to Metastasio, from Villon down to Voltaire, from 
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Shakespeare down to Byron, can find to applaud, to approve, or to 
condone in the work of Mr. Whitman? ‘To this very reasonable and 
inevitable question the answer is not far to seek. I have myself 
repeatedly pointed out—it may be (I have often been told so) with 
too unqualified sympathy and too uncritical enthusiasm—the qualities 
which give a certain touch of greatness to his work, the sources of 
inspiration which infuse into its chaotic jargon some passing or seem- 
ing notes of cosmic beauty, and diversify with something of occasional 
harmony the strident and barren discord of its jarring and erring 
atoms. His sympathies, I repeat, are usually generous, his views of 
life are occasionally just, and his views of death are invariably 
noble. In other words, he generally means well, having a good 
stock on hand of honest emotion; he sometimes sees well, having 
a natural sensibility to such aspects of nature as appeal to an 
eye rather quick than penetrating; he seldom writes well, being 
cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in, to the limits of a thoroughly 
unnatural, imitative, histrionic and affected style. But there is a 
thrilling and fiery force in his finest bursts of gusty rhetoric which 
makes us wonder whether with a little more sense and a good deal 
more cultivation he might not have made a noticeable orator. Asa 
poet, no amount of improvement that self-knowledge and self-culture 
might have brought to bear upon such exceptionally raw material 
could ever have raised him higher than a station to which his 
homely and manly patriotism would be the best claim that could be 
preferred for him ; a seat beside such writers as Ebenezer Elliot—or 
possibly a little higher, on such an elevation as might be occupied by 
a poet whom careful training had reared and matured into a rather 
inferior kind of Southey. But to fit himself for such promotion he 
would have in the first place to resign all claim to the laurels of 
Gotham, with which the critical sages of that famous borough have 
bedecked his unbashful brows; he would have to recognise that he 
is no more, in the proper sense of the word, a poet, than Communa- 
lists or Dissolutionists are, in any sense of the word, Republicans ; 
that he has exactly as much claim to a place beside Dante as any 
Vermersch or Vermorel or other verminous and murderous muck- 
worm of the Parisian Commune to a place beside Mazzini: in other 
words, that the informing principle of his work is not so much 
the negation as the contradiction of the creative principle of poetry. 
And this it is not to be expected that such a man should bring 
himself to believe, as long as he hears himself proclaimed the 
inheritor of a seat assigned a hundred years ago by the fantastic 
adulation of more or less distinguished literary eccentrics to a person 
of the name of Jephson—whose triumphs as a tragic poet made his 
admirers tremble for Shakespeare. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNR. 














WEALTH AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


PART IIT, 


1.—On tHe VALUE or CoMMODITIFES WHICH ARE ASSUMED TO BE 
PRODUCED BY Common LABouUR ONLY. 


Ix my last article I pointed out, briefly and in outline, the error 
underlying and pervading Ricardo’s theory of value, and adopted 
by Marx, with many ingenious amplifications. And once again 
I would earnestly beg the reader, whatever intellectual contempt 
of Socialism he may hitherto have entertained, not to consider 
it, at least with regard to this point, as below his most serious 
and most careful notice; for the cardinal doctrine on which the 
structure of Socialism is reared, is the doctrine not of Marx only, 
but of Mill and Ricardo also, and all that company of respectable 
writers who have hitherto passed as pillars of economic science and 
common sense. 

Let me again quote one or two passages to remind the reader what 
this doctrine of value is. ‘“ It is the comparative quantity of com- 
modities,” says Ricardo, “ that labour will produce that determines 
their present or past relative value.’’ Thus he supposes a hunter and 
a fisherman, in a primitive state of society, who, with implements of 
equal value, procure respectively one deer and one salmon in a day. 
One deer is in that case of the value of one salmon. Next he supposes 
that for every one deer procured by tie hunter, the fisherman in the 
same time procures two salmon. In that case one deer is of the value 
of two salmon. Again, “If,” he says, ‘ the shoes and clothing of the 
labourer could, by improvements in machinery, be produced by one- 
fourth of the labour now necessary to their production, {their value | 
would fall 75 per cent.” Again, ina passage I have already quoted, 
“To convince ourselves,” he says, ‘that this [labour | is the real 
foundation of exchangeable \ ralue, let us suppose any improvement. to 
be made in the means of abridging labour in any one of the various 
processes through which raw cotton must pass before the manu- 
factured stockings go to the market to be exchanged for other things, 
and observe the effects which will follow. . . . . The stockings will 
inevitably fall in value, and command less of other things. 
Economy in labour never fails to reduce the relative value of a com- 
modity.”* “Similarly,” Karl Marx says, “ if the productiveness of 


(1) Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, chap. i. 
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labour were doubled, . . . the only result would be that {there would 
be] twice as many use-values as before, these use-values being 
twice as cheap as before.”* Finally, let me repeat this passage, “ A 
million of men,” Marx quotes Ricardo as saying, ‘‘ always produce in 
manufacture the same value. This,’ adds Marx, “ is accurate if the 
extension and degree of intensity of their labour are given.” 

Furthermore, let me again remark how absolutely true, from one 
point of view, this theory of value seems; not only how true, but how 
self-evident. Few things, perhaps, have so rapidly fallen in value, 
without any deterioration in quality, as books. What beautiful re- 
prints of standard works can now be had for tenpence! Let us com- 
pare a copy of one of these with a copy of the same work in manu- 
script, made before the invention of printing. It needs no economic 
knowledge, and no economic argument, to show anyone how far greater 
must the value of the latter have been than the present value of the 
former ; nor is the reason less obvious. Let us suppose the same 
man to have two lives, and to have been a transcriber in the Middle 
Ages, and a printer now. In his first life it took him two months to 
transcribe, say, More’s Utopia, and he was paid for those two months’ 
labour the equivalent of £145, or five shillings a day. The value of 
this one copy was £15. In his second life he, with fifty-nine other 
printers, produces in the same period an edition of eighteen thousand 
copies ; that is to say, each printer virtually produces three hundred— 
three hundred copies in two months, or five copies a day; and each 
copy sells ata shilling, or perhaps tenpence, for the transcriber’s 
skill may have been rarer than the printer’s, and commanded a 
higher price. Thus no matter how many copies the man produces, 
he cannot increase the exchangeable value of the aggregate, and 
Ricardo may well seem perfectly right in saying that increased pro- 
ductivity “adds nothing to values ;”’ and that the values produced by 
a million men will always be the same, no matter what their pro- 
ducts. 

Such is the current doctrine of value—the orthodox doctrine as 
well as the Socialistic. The Socialists are only peculiar from pushing 
it to its logical consequences. I propose to show that this doctrine 
is entirely inadequate and misleading ; and that though no doubt it 
contains an element of truth, it is practically a positive and complete 
falsehood. 

Ricardo, as we have seen just now, speaks of a million men. The 
actual number is of no consequence; but it at any rate reminds us 
that he is speculating not about vague abstractions, but about com- 
munities of some specified size. The importance of this fact, how- 
ever, he very imperfectly realises. He fixes his mind on some one 
industry ; he sees what the immediate and obvious results on it are 


(1) Karl Marx, Capital, p. 532. 
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of certain industrial developments; but into the farther effects of 
these developments he makes no inquiry at all, nor does he seem to 
see how entirely the whole aspect of the question is changed by them. 
Thus he starts with a community evidently presumed by him to be 
civilised, in which a certain number of its members supply it with 
stockings. He then supposes that, owing to some invention or dis- 
covery, the same number of stockings can be made by a fewer 
number of men, let us say by half the number ; and he rests satisfied 
with insisting that the stockings are halved in value. Having con- 
vinced himself of this, he thinks there is no more to be said. He 
quite forgets that the situation has another side to it, and that when he 
tells us the stockings are halved in value, he also means that they are 
produced by half the number of men; and that thus, the community 
being of a given size, with its need for stockings not unlimited, half 
of the men engaged formerly in stocking-making are now, ec 
hypothesi, diverted to some other industry. They are enriching the 
community with a new sort of commodities—with a new aggregate of 
values. This fact, when its bearings are fully realised, will be found 
to throw a wholly new light on the question. 

To understand this let us quite set aside, at first, certain points 
that will have to be disputed afterwards. What we have to deal with 
is the effect on values of an increase in the productivity of human 
energy, and this increase, I have said, is due in reality to ability, and 
not to labour. But that point for the present let us waive. Let as put 
ability out of the question, and imagine that labour, that common 
average labour, increases its own power, without any aid from without, 
and grows more productive, according to the naive supposition of Marx, 
“accidentally and spontaneously.” We will suppose further that if 
productivity increases in any special manufacture, such as stockings, 
the increase implies no special qualities in the men who are at the 
moment stocking-makers, but is caused by altered conditions of the 
industry which would affect equally any labourer who applied him- 
self to it. 

And now let us consider the case of a definite manufacturing com- 
munity. We might take the million men mentioned by Ricardo; 
but it will serve our purpose as well, and give less work to the imagi- 
nation, if instead of a million we content ourselves with ten, Let us 
suppose, then, a manufacturing community of ten men, all of equal 
capacity, all working an equal time, and all living in a precisely 
similar way. Thes> men have five wants each—their way of life 
requires five kinds of commodities: and, in order to stick to the 
examples of Marx and Ricardo, we will say—though the catalogue 
sounds somewhat comfortless—that these five commodities are stock- 
ings, coats, boots, venison, and salmon. Two men apply themselves 
to the production of each of these, and each couple in the course of 
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the year produces just sufficient for the yearly consumption of the 
community. Thus each couple, whatever be its special product, pro- 
duces enough of that for ten persons—for its own two members and 
for four other couples besides; and whatever each couple does for the 
others, the others make an equivalent return to it. 

Here is a perfect working model of values in the process of 
exchange, as that process is conceived of by Ricardo. The values 
produced by each man are manifestly equal ; his products manifestly 
exchange in exact proportion to the labour embodied in them. I say 
that this is manifest ; but the matter is so important that we will be 
a little more precise. 

Let us suppose these products, these commodities, to be, as of course 
they would be, of certain definite quantities. Each man, we will say, 
requires in the course of the year twelve pairs of stockings, four coats, 
two pairs of boots, forty-eight salmon, and twelve deer; thus the 
whole community requires and produces a hundred and twenty pairs of 
stockings, forty coats, twenty pairs of boots, four hundred and eighty 
salmon, and a hundred and twenty deer. The hundred and twenty 
pairs of stockings are produced by two men, who, keeping twenty-four 
pairs for their own use, give a similar twenty-four pairs to each of the 
four other couples, and receive from them severally eight coats, four 
pairs of boots, a hundred and four salmon, and twenty-four deer : that 
is to say, one pair of stockings exchanges for one deer or for four 
salmon, three pairs of stockings exchanges for one coat, and six pairs 
of stockings for one pair of boots. 

Insisting on this may seem to the reader tiresome, but it is so 
important to grasp the situation thoroughly that I must state the case 
yet once again. Let us take for our unit all through, then, six pairs 
of stockings ; and our table of values will be as follows. Six pairs 
of stockings exchange for, or are worth, one pair of boots, or two 
coats, or six deer, or twenty-four salmon. 

Let us now adopt the great supposition of Ricardo, which is all, he 
tells us, that we need to convince ourselves of the truth of his theory. 
Let us suppose that the labour required for making stockings is so 
abridged that one man can do, say, the work of two. The hundred 
and twenty stockings needed by our community are made, not now 
by a couple of men, but by one. Let us inquire how the value of the 
stockings has altered. Let us take the half-dozen we were just con- 
sidering, and imagine the maker going with them to the catchers of 
deer and asking, as before, for six deer in exchange for them. The 
kind of answer he will receive is obvious; it will be just such an 
answer as Ricardo would have dictated ; and the stocking-maker will 
find that there are very excellent reasons why he ought to receive, 
and certainly will receive, only three deer for his stockings instead of 
six. He will have just the same experience with the catchers of 
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salmon and the makers of coats and boots. He finds they will give 
him in exchange for his six stockings only half the commodities 
which they used to give him previously—only half the quantity of 
salmon, of coats, and of boots; or, in other words, for the same quantity 
he has to give twelve pairs of stockings instead of six. Everything 
has happened to him thus far just as Ricardo said it would. He 
makes more stockings with the same labour, but as they increase in 
quantity they fall in value; he finds that, precisely as Ricardo said 
they would, they “command a smaller quantity of those things in 
which no abridgment of labour has been made ;”’ and Ricardo, were 
he pressed to point out the moral of the situation, would at once ask 
us to observe that the man’s annual labour produces just the same 
exchangeable value as ever—that its products exchange for merely 
the same commodities. 

But is this really the case ? By no means. Ricardo’s calculation is 
exact as far as it goes, but it leaves out of sight altogether the most 
important features of the situation. Formerly the stocking-maker 
produced sixty pairs of stockings in the year, and made his four yearly 
purchases with forty-eight pairs, leaving twelve pairs for his own 
wearing. Now he produces a hundred and twenty pairs, and his four 
yearly purchases cost him ninety-six pairs, thus leaving him, as 
formerly, twelve pairs for himself; but not that only, he has some- 
thing more: he has an extra twelve pairs besides. 

That is one new factor in the case; here is another. Not only does 
one man make as many stockings as two made formerly, but one of the 
stocking-makers has been displaced from his former employment; and 
since, ex hypothesi, all the ten members of our community are always 
fully employed, this tenth man is still producing something ; he is pro- 
ducing some new commodity—let us say gin, at the rate of ten bottles a 
week. But how does this man subsist ? What does he get in exchange 
for his gin? The answer is evident. The value of stockings as related 
to coats, boots, salmon, and venison having fallen by one half, the 
four couples who produce these commodities respectively have a 
surplus of each enough for one man’s wants, and give them to the 
gin-maker in exchange for gin. The stocking-maker does the same 
thing with the extra twelve pairs of stockings; he likewise gets gin 
in exchange for them—he gets a bottle a week, or fifty-two bottles in 
the year. How, then, is the exchangeable value of his year’s pro- 
ducts affected ? Is it correct to say of them in the aggregate that, 
though their number is doubled, the exchangeable value of each is 
halved, and that thus collectively their exchangeable value is un- 
altered ? If we confine our attention to the commodities which the 
man could command originally this will indeed seem to be the case ; 
but the moment we grasp the whole situation we shall see that it is 
not so. Originally the exchanged portion of his yearly product of 
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stockings—those which he did not use himself—exchanged for four 
coats, two pairs of boots, forty-eight salmon, and twelve deer; now 
the exchanged portion commands these same commodities, but not 
these only, it commands fifty-two bottles of gin in addition. 

In the same way the reader may imagine the productivity of labour 
to be doubled in any one of the other industries; and at once—since 
we are bound to suppose all the ten men still equally industrious—we 
have one man devoting himself to the production of some new com- 
modity, whilst the man whose labour, with its doubled productivity, 
still produces the same class of product as formerly, finds, as the 
stocking-maker did, that the doubled sum of his year’s products has 
not, indeed, doubled in value, but has had a definite and substantial 
increase. 

Nor is this true only of the men whose labour happens to have 
become more productive. In the kind of community we have 
imagined, where the capacities of all are equal, and the increased 
productivity is due, not to any special skill in the producer, but to 
some change in the circumstances of production, increased produc- 
tivity in one branch increases equally the value of the products of 
all; whilst if we suppose that in all of the original five industries 
the productivity is doubled, as it was in the case of stocking- 
making, the exchange value of the products of each of the ten men 
will be doubled. 

Ricardo’s general proposition, therefore, with regard to values is 
altogether untrue, from whichever point of view we regard it—that of 
the individual producer or that of the producing community. The 
same number of men, labouring for an equal time, and with an equal 
intensity, do not necessarily produce a constant sum of values; but 
the sum of these values—these values in exchange, does the very 
thing that Ricardo said it could not; it varies with the productivity 
of the labour, and with the abridgment made in each particular 
industry in the amount of labour needed for producing each com- 
modity. 

Let the reader consider this point well. The believer in the orthodox 
economists and the believer in the Socialistic economists are equally 
concerned in examining it. The fallacy I am exposing, though 
it is the basis of the Socialistic system, is an integral part of the 
orthodox economic faith also, and it is from the orthodox economists 
that the Socialistic thinkers have borrowed it. No doubt, therefore, 
the reader, to whichever school he inclines, will be tempted to doubt 
whether on so vital a point as this his highest authorities have been 
so wholly, so astonishingly in error. Let him doubt; it is the best 
thing he can do, for his doubt will serve to fix his mind on the 
question ; it will send him back to it again and again, and tease him 
into turning it every way in which it can be turned; and the more 
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familiar, the more completely familiar, he gets with it, the more con- 
vinced he will be of how his trusted guides have misled him. 

To one point especially let his thoughts stick pertinaciously—let 
them stick to it until it becomes clear—and that is, the practical mean- 
ing of value in exchange, from the point of view of the producer. 
Value in exchange is a quality inhering in commodities, say in stock- 
ings; but except accidentally, and in the case of a small portion of 
them, the stockings produced by the stocking-maker are for him 
mere expressions of so many hours of labour; and the only question 
for him that has any practical meaning is the amount of com- 
modities he can purchase with so many hours of labour, not with so 
many stockings. In other words, these hours of his are his money. 
He cannot increase their number; but does he, according as his 
labour grows more productive, increase their power of purchasing 
other commodities ? The question is not what so many stockings can 
purchase, but what one man can purchase; and the stockings have 
no definite bearing on the problem at all, except as definitely related 
to the amount of labour embodied in them. It will, indeed, be 
instructive to conceive of them as ground out of a mill by a blind 
man, who simply turns a handle, and can only conjecture how many 
he has produced by the number of other things which he finds given 
him in exchange for them: and the point on which I have been just 
insisting is this, that given a spontaneous increase in the efficacy of 
the mill, and given a definite commodity such as this we are suppos- 
ing, the blind man will find at the end of each day a corresponding 
increase in the commodities for which the produce of his day’s grind- 
ing exchanges. 

Though the schools of Marx and Ricardo alike realise this fact 
(and under some of its aspects it can escape nobody), they neither of 
them grasp its real bearing upon values, and their failure is due to 
two reasons. Firstly, they have neither of them succeeded in keeping 
steadily in mind the all-important truth that in every transaction of 
exchange, what the buyer gives for commodities is not commodities, 
but time ; a statement which applies equally to both the parties con- 
cerned, since each is buyer or seller, according to the point from 
which we look on them. Thus Mill says, “‘ There cannot be a general 
rise in values. It is a contradiction in terms. <A can only rise in 
value by exchanging for a greater quantity of B and C, in which 
case they must exchange for a smaller quantity of A.” He forgets 
that to the producer of A, A is measured by time, whilst B and C 
are measured by their bulk or number ; and that to the producer of B 
and C, A is measured by its bulk or number, and B and C by time. 
Let A stand for apples, and B and C for bread and cream. Edwin 
and Angelina form a community of two, and live upon nothing but 
these two kinds of food. Edwin produces the apples, and Angelina 
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the bread and cream; but Angelina can only eat the former, and 
Edwin the latter: there is therefore an exchange of commodities. 
Further, they both have an unlimited capacity for eating ; it is their 
sole luxury, as well as their sole necessity. We start with supposing 
that Edwin can shake down from the trees twenty apples a day, and 
Angelina can procure him in a day twenty slices of bread and cream. 
Thus Edwin can command by a day’s work twenty slices. The 
number of the apples is no matter to him, for they would command 
the same number of slices, no matter what their number. In the same 
way, the number of slices is no matter to Angelina. They neither of 
them care what their own labour produces, but only what it, in its 
embodied shape, will exchange for. Let us now suppose that, owing 
to some extraneous cause, Edwin with no extra exertion brings forty 
apples down instead of twenty. The value of A for him is quite 
unchanged, but for Angelina the value of B and C is doubled. 
Similarly, let us suppose that Angelina, with no extra exertion, dis- 
covers that she is producing forty slices daily instead of twenty; 
then the value of A to Edwin is doubled also.'' This case is but a 
partial illustration of what our supposed community of ten men illus- 
trates more fully, and I have only introduced this simpler and more 
incomplete figure because it concentrates the attention better on one 
special point—I mean the error, or indistinctness, that vitiates the 
received ideas of exchange. This, I say, is one reason why the theory 
has been possible, that the increase of the productivity of labour 
does not increase the exchange value of the products. 

But there is another reason, of a different character, which | 
conceive has been no less operative. This is the fact that, in any 
actual community in which labour is assumed to be the sole cause of 
production, and increase of productivity to result, not from increased 
talents in the labourer but from the changed conditions of his industry, 
the effects of such an increase in any single industry, though real, 


(1) Mill seems to have some perception of what I have urged above, but it is very 
imperfect, or rather intermittent. ‘If a day's labour,” he says, “ will purchase in 
America twice as much of the ordinary consumable articles as in England, it seems a 
vain subtlety to insist in saying that labour is of the same value in both countries, and 
that it is the value of other things which is different. Labour in this case may be 
correctly said to be twice as valuable both in the market and to the labourer himself, as 
in England.” No doubt Mill would say that this superior value of labour implied an 
inferior value in the articles it purchased; but it seems however evident, when once 
the mind is fixed on the matter, that to treat all the labour in America as one kind of 
commodity, is to ignore the very fact that separates civilised production from the most 
rudimentary—the fact that labour is divided and differentiated. Were there no such 
differentiation, there would be no such thing as exchange value at all. 

It may be as well to point out to anyone who is familiar with the writings of Marx, 
that the views on which I have been insisting above is something wholly distinct from 
the shallow theory, so ably exposed by Marx, that the values of commodities are each 
increased by the act of exchange. They are not increased by the act of exchange, but by 
the fact that there are increased quantities to be exchanged. 
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will be exceedingly small. Let us return to our community of ten per- 
sons, and consider once more what we said with regard to them. In 
their first condition they produced five commodities, and each man’s 
labour commanded a fifth of his own immediate product plus a fifth 
of four other products. In their second condition, the efficiency of 
one man’s labour is doubled, and he commands the same amount of 
his own immediate product, plus one-fifth of four other products, plus 
one-tenth of an additional product. The efficiency of his own labour 
is doubled ; it is as if the whole labour of another man had been 
added to it: but its value has increased not by the whole product of 
another man’s labour, but only by the tenth part of it. Nine-tenths 
of the increased product have transferred their value to the products 
of the other nine members of the community. From the very terms 
of the supposition, the increased value is shared equally by all; and 
the added amount that remains to the workman whose productivity 
has increased, becomes less and less as the community is more 
numerous. Thusif the stocking-maker, by doubling his productivity, 
increases the exchange value of his labour so little in the microscopic 
community we have imagined, it is easy to see that in any actual 
country, where industries are counted not by units but by thousands, 
this increase of exchange value, though it would be equally real, 
would be so small as to be hardly appreciable. Were the produc- 
tivity of labour increased in every industry, the effect would be the 
same in a small community as in a large one; but so long as we are 
dealing with a change in one industry only, the more elaborate the 
civilisation and the more numerous the industries, the smaller and 
less obvious is the amount of added exchange value which the labour 
in question secures for its own augmented products. 

We have only, however, to suppose the productivity of labour to 
be increased in all industries instead of only one, and the exchange 
value that is added to the products of labour in each will be as great 
and as unmistakable as the increase in productivity itself. 

As I have said already, the reader need only include in these 
industries the production of gold, and imagine this to keep exact 
pace with the rest, and the whole situation appears in the homeliest 
and most familiar form. A pound has exactly the same purchasing 
power ; it will buy the same amount of boots, coats, fish, meat, stock- 
ings—in fact, of everything; the only difference will be that every 
one will have more pounds in his purse. It is possible, however, 
that the reader will make one objection. He will say that the 
increased number of pounds will not buy more labour. That is 
perfectly true, but the objection comes to nothing. Nobody buys 
labour as dabour, except for the sake of personal service; and all that 
can be said from this point of view, means merely that in a com- 
munity where the energy of every man is equally productive, and 
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everyone is consequently equally rich, nobody can have any per- 
sonal servants: that is to say, no one man can command the entire 
energy of any one other man, still less of a number of other men. 
He could only do this by giving in exchange for it the entire produce 
of his own energy, in which case he would be his servant’s servant, 
just as much as his servant would be his. 

And this remark will serve to remind the reader, in case he should 
have been tempted for any moment to forget it, that the whole of the 
arguments and illustrations which have just been put before him 
rest entirely on the explicit assumption of the Socialists, and the 
implied assumption of Ricardo, that productive energy is nothing 
but labour, the labour of all men being practically equal. ou 
inequalities in wealth arise is not explained by Ricardo at all; 
Marx and the Socialists it is ascribed to the exercise of powers eed 
unconnected with production, but which coerce and despoil the pro- 
ducers. All that has been done in the foregoing assumption is to 
eliminate any extraneous powers of this kind; and one community 
of ten men, all of equal capacity, represents in all essentials all the 
elements of production, as the Socialistic economists conceive of 
them. In such a community, then, let the reader note two things: 
the exchange value of products would increase with the increase in 
the productivity of labour, but at the same time profits would be an 
impossibility. 

We will now change our supposition, by introducing into it a fur- 
ther factor in production ; and the reader will see how different an 
aspect the situation assumes—how different, and how much nearer to 
the actual facts of life. 


II.—On THE VALUE oF CoMMODITIES PRODUCED By LABouR, 
WHOSE PRODUCTIVITY IS HEIGHTENED BY ABILITY. 


Let us keep in mind our community of ten men, for we have 
still work for it to do. Let us revert to the condition in which we 
originally supposed it, when it produced commodities of five kinds, the 
required amount of each being produced by the energy of two men; 
let us recall what we have seen with regard to the exchange value of 
the products of each man’s energy; and then again, taking the case 
of our old friends the stockings, suppose, as we did before, that the 
productivity of energy in this industry is doubled. But let us sup- 
pose it doubled in a different way. 

Let us suppose that this increase, instead of being caused by some 
spontaneous change in the inevitable conditions of the industry, which 
would affect equally any man who might take to stocking-making, 
is caused by some exceptional faculty. developed in one of the stock- 
ing-makers, and developed in him only. . Let us suppose that Brown 
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wakes up one morning and finds himself possessed of some mesmeric 
power by which, through means of a few passes made once a week 
over Jones, Jones is enabled, without any extra exertion, to produce 
as many stockings singly as he and Brown formerly produced to- 
gether. The stockings would still be the product of the energy of 
the two men—no other two men could produce them with a less 
expenditure of labour; they would, therefore, still command the same 
amount of other commodities, and of these commodities Brown and 
Jones would each take the same share as formerly. There would, 
however, be this difference: Brown would be contributing not labour, 
but ability ; and the exercise of this ability, instead of taking nine 
hours a day, would take, let us say, five minutes a week. He would, 
therefore, at once be a man of leisure, and Jones would practically 
be his servant. 

Of course it may be said that Jones might refuse to consent to this 
arrangement, by which he personally would be no gainer ; but in that 
event Brown would have nothing to do but to offer him some slight 
service, which his own leisure would well permit him to render,’ and 
the choice of Jones would have the requisite motive to determine it. 

Let us now suppose further that not only in the stocking industry, 
but in the other four industries as well, one of the labourers develops 
a power like that of Brown, and can in the same way double the 
productivity of his fellow. The same amount of commodities is pro- 
duced as formerly, and other commodities have precisely the same 
value ; only now we have a labouring class on one side and a leisured 
class on the other. Since, however, we are supposing that the whole 
community are always occupied somehow—for the constancy of their 
occupation was part of our supposition — we must suppose our 
leisured class to devote its leisure, not to idleness, but to the produc- 
tion of luxuries for itself; and even if in the production of them it 
employ nothing but the common labour-force which no average man is 
without, it creates for its own use a set of values equal to that which 
the labourers produce for theirs. 

Matters in our community are at last getting to wear some nearer 
likeness to those of the actual capitalistic world. Let us indulge in 
one supposition more, and we shall make it nearer still—as near, in 
fact, as our few materials will allow. Let us suppose that Brown, in 
addition to his power over Jones, has a similar power over all the 
eight other labourers—that he can at will double their productivity, 
and again, if it please him, suffer it to sink to its original condition. 
In‘ this case the productivity of the nine other men being thus 
doubled by Brown, the aggregate of values is increased, just as it is 


»€1) The actual circumstances under which labour is subjected to the direction of 
ability are far too complicated to be represented in so simple an example as the above, 
except in the most imperfect way. 
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in the other cases we have contemplated ; only the whole of the in- 
creased value has been created by Brown, and the whole, or very 
nearly the whole, goes to him. In other words, he has the labour of 
four men at his own disposal, and they either create material value 
for him, or else give him the equivalent in their personal service ; 
for now at last personal service becomes possible. It is possible as 
soon as—and in a free community it is possible only as soon as—the 
values produced in a given time by one man’s ability are greater 
than the values produced by one man’s average labour. 

We are now in a position to proceed to a farther portion of our 
inquiries; first, however, let us briefly recapitulate the results of 
what we have seen thus far, and the ideas which the reader must 
carry on with him in order to give a practical meaning to what is to 
follow. 

The sum of values produced by a given number of men, in a given 
time, increases with the productivity of their energy, and the num- 
ber, quality, and variety of the commodities in which the values are 
embodied. 

The whole theory of exchange values, all the arguments of all 
thinkers with regard to it, presupposes this—that the producers of 
any given amount of values receive themselves, and divide amongst 
themselves, the values or commodities that these values command in 
exchange; and further, the share of each producer ought to be, and 
in the absence of any extraneous interference is, in proportion to his 
individual product.’ 

If, therefore, the modern increase in the productivity of energy 
—in the amount of commodities produced by the same number of 
men—be mainly due not to the average labour of the many, but to the 
ability of the few, it is to the few that the bulk of these extra com- 
modities will naturally go. 

Let us now go on to consider what ability is, and how far it 
resides exclusively in, and is monopolised by, a body of men distinct 
from average labourers. 


II].—GenNERAL EvIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF PRODUCTIVE 
ABILITY AS AN AGENCY DISTINCr FROM PropucrivE LABour. 


One of the most extraordinary features in Karl Marx’s TZreatise 
on Capital is the incompleteness with which one fact is examined ; 


(1) This must be constantly borne in mind by the‘reader. ‘The entire force, and even 
the entire meaning, of the contention of Marx depends on it. He can only maintain, as 
he does, that labour is robbed or underpaid, because labour does not get all which, 
according to him, it produces. In the same way, if the whole products due to the 
ability of the few did not go to the few, the few, according to Marx’s principle, would 
be robbed in precisely the same way. Whether it may be right or possible to treat 
them so, or how fur it may be right or possible, is a most important question, but 
totally separate one; and by-and-by I shall discuss it separately. 
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and the fact I allude to is the sole and central fact which made it 
worth his while to write his treatise at all, and around which all his 
arguments centre. I mean the fact of the few possessing a share of 
wealth wholly disproportionate to their numbers; I mean the fact 
of a rich class existing. 

To many readers of Marx’s work this statement will probably 
seem surprising, since his one aim from his first chapter to his last 
is to analyse and expose the process by which the riches of the few 
are accumulated. But I do not say that the analysis is not elaborate : 
what I say is, that it is not complete. It concerns itself closely 
enough with one part of the problem; but there is another part, 
equally large, equally important, which it does not so much as glance 
at, and which the writer wholly ignores. He explains to us with 
infinite pains what, under the capitalistic system, he conceives to be 
the nature of the accumulating process; and he points out certain 
historical steps by which the few have secured for themselves the 
means of unequal appropriation: but he does not seem for a single 
moment to realise that there is another set of facts underlying these, 
and of which these are merely the outward expression or manifesta- 
tion. He tells us that a certain small body of individuals have, from 
generation to generation, done such and such things, and that what they 
have done has been to the injury of the many and to the advantage 
of themselves; but he never inquires what has enabled these special 
few to do this—why they have succeeded in doing it, and not some 
other few. He acts just as if, in describing a foot-race, in which a 
few runners outstripped an immense crowd of competitors, he were 
to note all the incidents that met the eye of the observer, but never 
inquired into the physique or the character of the winners, the 
extent of their muscular powers, their natural judiciousness in hus- 
banding them, their presence of mind, their determination, and their 
perseverance. His observations are careful, accurate, and shrewd, 
but their scope is almost absurdly limited. 

Marx declares, and not without justification, that the existing 
economic system, the system under which the rich men of the 
modern world enjoy and acquire their riches, is a system which 
dates practically from the end of the fourteenth century. He 
insists farther that the special country, alike of its birth and its devc- 
lopment, has been England ; and that to understand its real nature, 
and its future prospects, the causes of its rise, and the chances of i's 
destruction, we must concentrate our studies on the period and tl e 
country in question. Everything essential to the matter, he thinks, 
we shall find in these. In this view all his disciples have followed 
him. The capitalistic system, they say, which the earlier economists 
looked upon as the normal condition of production, is a system in 
reality that is merely exceptional and transitional. Four hundred 
VOL. XLII. N.S. ) 
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years ago, they argue, it had hardly begun; and a hundred years 
hence, it will already have ceased to be. ‘The process,” says Marx,! 
in one of many passages to the same effect, “the process that 
clears the way for the capitalistic system can be none other than the 
process that takes away from the labourer the possession of his 
means of production. . . . The so-called primitive accumulation is 
nothing else than the historical process of divorcing the producer 
from the means of production. It appears as primitive, because it 
forms the prehistoric stage of capital, and of the mode of production 
corresponding with it. The economic structure of capitalistic society 
has grown out of the economic structure of feudal society. The 
dissolution of the latter set free the elements of the former... . 
The expropriation of the agricultural producer, of the peasant, from 
the soil is the basis of the whole process. The history of this expro- 
priation in different countries assumes different aspects. . . . In 
England alone, which we take as our example, has it the classic 
form. In England,” he continues, “serfdom had practically dis- 
appeared in the last part of the fourteenth century ;” and he forth- 
with begins his sketch of the existing social struciure. 

Now the above view embodies not only a truth, but a truth of a very 
important kind. The modern capitalistic system, the economic structure 
of existing society, is no doubt a thing that is mainly of modern deve- 
lopment, and many of its features have been wanting in all other 
civilisations. It is no doubt well that we should be reminded of this 
fact, and Marx and his followers deserve our thanks for reminding 
us: but the Socialistic economists, whilst they have been occupied in 
this task, whilst they have been demonstrating how recent and in 
many ways how exceptional is the system which the orthodox econo- 
mists accepted as immutable and universal, entirely forget that in 
one point at least this exceptional system is as old as civilisation 
itself; and that one feature—and this one the most important—is 
simply a reproduction of what has been seen everywhere, wherever 
human beings have lifted a society out of savagery. It is the exis- 
tence of a rich or a powerful minority : it is the phenomenon of the 
few, in some way or other, holding sway of some sort over the 
many, and enjoying a certain mode of life, which the many, were 
it only possible, would be glad to enjoy also. And to make this 
phenomenon all the more striking, the many suffer, in the great 
majority of cases, not only the privation of enjoyments monopolised 
by the few, but positive hardships, and often acute misery. 

This is recognised in a certain way by the Socialistic economists 
themselves. Thus Marx writes as follows: ‘“‘ Wherever a part 
of society possesses the monopoly of the means of production, the 
labourer, free or not free, must add to the working time neces- 


(1) Karl Marx, Capital, vol. ii. pp. 740—742. 
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sary for his own maintenance, an extra working time in order to 
produce the means of subsistence for the owners of the means 
of production, whether the proprietor be the Athenian xaXos 
« drya0os, Etruscan theocrat, civis Romanus, or Norman baron.” ? 
But the strange thing is this. Writers of the school of Marx, 
whilst they recognise the above fact, utterly fail to see its scientific 
significance. They utterly fail to see that, however exceptional, 
however recent, our modern capitalistic society in some ways may be, 
this feature shows that somewhere beneath the surface there is 
something in it which is neither recent or exceptional, and that it is 
intimately connected with some set of facts as old and universal as 
human nature itself. 

That this conclusion, seemingly so obvious, should have escaped a 
thinker so keen and so painstaking as Marx, is in the highest degree 
astonishing. Je points out with great force how our capitalistic 
civilisation differs from all others; he misses the significance of the 
phenomenon in which it resembles them. And yet to any thinking 
man, especially to men familiar with modern ideas of democracy, 
and believing in the power of self-organised multitudes, the pheno- 
menon I am referring to—the position of the few in civilisation— 
must surely be the most marvellous, the most paradoxical, the most 
staggering phenomenon that human society exhibits. It is perfectly 
true that Marx endeavours to explain it—to explain, that is, its 
appearance during the last four hundred years. Other writers of his 
school do precisely the same thing. But the nature of their expla- 
nation shows this more than anything, how completely they mis- 
apprehend what it is that requires explaining. 

The few, they tell us, have expropriated the many. But why have 
the many allowed themselves to be expropriated ? The few have been 
organised, they say, the many not organised. That may be; but why 
have the many not been organised? The few, they say, have been 
educated, the many kept in ignorance. That may be, we again 
must answer, but why? Why have the many not acquired know- 
ledge? Why have they allowed themselves to be despoiled of their 
freedom? ‘Their muscles are as strong as those of their oppressors 
or masters, their eyes as keen, their hands as sure. Is it not singular 
that this innumerable multitude of intelligences, this mass of mus- 
cular power, should be dominated, held in check, and ordered by 
mere handfuls of their fellow-creatures? Is this a fact that calls 
for no explanation ? 

Were it an isolated instance the explanation of Marx might 
be accepted by us. He might account for the power of the few 
by some wave of circumstance, which placed them during the 
fifteenth century of the Christian era, in Europe, in a position of 

(1) Marx, Capita/, vol. i. p. 218. 
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unfair advantage over the great mass of the population. But this 
will not account for precisely the same thing happening during the 
feudal ages, during the days of Imperial Rome, in ancient Etruria, 
in Egypt, in Babylon, and in undiscovered America. The wars of 
the Roses and the dissolution of the English monasteries will not 
explain everything. The events by which Marx explains the rise of 
the capitalistic minority, themselves require explaining. These 
events are but one manifestation of a force which has been present 
always and everywhere; the capitalistic system is but another. And 
what is this force ? One answer only is possible ; and it is an answer 
which, though in detail it might fill volumes, can yet broadly and 
plainly be given in a sentence. That force is the Ability of the mino- 
rity. The few have occupied the position which they have occupied 
and still occupy because out of every large body of men there have 
always been, and always are, a few with exceptional powers of deal- 
ing with the facts of their situation. 

Why this should be so we do not know; we can only say 
that universal history and universal experience show us that it 
is so. Just as in every community there will be a few who are 
somewhat taller and somewhat stronger than the rest, so also 
there will be a few who will exceed the rest in some qualities 
of mind or character; only the difference in the latter case will 
be far greater than in the former. Some will reply that this 
difference is caused by inequality of opportunity; and no doubt in 
many cases want of opportunity keeps dormant much ability that 
under other circumstances might have developed itself ; but to seek 
to explain the main facts of the case in this way is simply begging 
the question. Unequal powers have made unequal opportunities 
first, however much the unequal opportunities afterwards may react 
on and emphasise the situation; and these opportunities everywhere 
would in the long run equalise themselves, if it were not for the 
underlying inequality of abilities, which is perpetually maintaining, 
establishing, or re-establishing them. 

If circumstances make men, men make circumstances; and this 
it is which the Socialistic economists ignore. They pretend to 
be scientific, they struggle to be scientific, and many of them 
have displayed much scientific ability ; but here their science has 
failed them. ‘It has happened,” writes Prince Krapotkin, in 
discussing the Scientific Basis of Anarchy, “that in the long run 
of ages everything which permits men further to increase their 
production, or even to continue it, has been appropriated by the 
few.”+ And with this statement he is satisfied. “It has hap- 
pened,” he says. But how and why has it happened? Why during 
the long run of ages has one man constantly despoiled thousands ? 


(1) “Scientific Bases of Anarchy,” Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1887, p. 249. 
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Why have muscular power and average intelligence gone for nothing 
in the struggle? If in actual warfare the same thing happened, if 
in every armed conflict from the beginning of history, small hand- 
fuls of men had always appeared upon the scene, and invariably 
taken prisoners multitudes opposed to them, no one could escape 
the conclusion that the winners of such singular victories must have 
possessed some qualities which their victims did not possess. And 
this is equally true in the field of production and industry, though 
strange to say it has proved to be not so obvious. 


IV.—Tue VARIOUS FORMS UNDER WHIcH Propuctive ABILITY 
SHOWS ITSELF. 


The two main reasons why the Socialistic theory is plausible con- 
sist, it seems to me, of the two following facts. One is the fact that 
when we turn to the rich classes we see large numbers of them doing 
nothing at all; and it certainly seems obvious that no productive 
ability is exercised by them. The other is the fact that those of the 
rich who actively manage the various processes of production have 
nothing, as a rule, that stamps them as men of genius, or sets them 
apart as a superior race of beings. Workmen may continually be found 
quicker-witted than their masters, more thoughtful, better informed, 
and with finer characters; and glancing from one to the other, one 
may be well excused the reflection that external circumstances, and 
not personal qualities, have placed the men in their widely different 
positions. The first of these two facts I shall deal with presently. 
I shall deal with the latter at once. 

The men who direct production in the modern world—the business 
men, as we call them—though as compared with the people they are, 
no doubt, few, are yet sufficiently numerous to allow of some home- 
truths being spoken about them without suspicion of any rudeness or 
personality. I repeat, then, that the business-man, as a business-man, 
is, as a rule, an exceedingly common-place person ; and numbers of 
such men, who are highly successful, and who have outstripped 
intelligence, talent, and integrity, have been not only common-place, 
but dull, narrow-minded, ignorant, base, and mean. All this, how- 
ever, does nothing to disprove the fact that such men may have one 
special talent which in others, in every other way their superiors, is 
wanting. Persons who take what is called a high view of life and of 
human nature, are never weary of telling us that money-getting is 
not man’s noblest occupation. Surely, then, there is nothing to 
wonder at if the talents that increase and regulate production are not 
in themselves very noble either. There is abundant evidence to show 
that they do not exclude the most brilliant of other gifts, or the 
loftiest virtues; but there is evidence yet more abundant to show 
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that they need include none of them. - No doubt to many of us this 
may not seem in the fitness of things; but our business is not with 
the fitness of things, but with the facts of things. 

Of what kind, then, let us ask, are the qualities in men that go to 
make up productive ability, and that thus raise them—if elevation be 
measured by wealth—above the lot of the labourer; that is to say, 
above the common lot of mankind? We shall understand this better 
if we glance for a moment at the other types of civilisation that have 
preceded our own, and ask what was the kind of ability to which the 
rich owed their riches then. In the ancient world they owed it 
mainly to military power—to the superiority of a conquering race. 
During the feudal ages they owed it to the superiority of a conquering 
class. In the ancient world they were rich because they forced 
labour to exert itself: in the feudal ages they were rich because they 
protected it whilst it exerted itself. In both these cases produc- 
tive ability took the form of force, and was not itself conversant with 
the actual process of production ; yet in the truest and most literal 
sense, it was productive ability all the same. But for its operation, 
production would have been impossible. Military force, during the 
feudal ages, formed, as it were, a ring round the producers whilst 
they produced, and thus gave them a security as essential to them as 
their tools and their manual skill; whilst it is hardly necessary to do 
more than allude to the parts played by Egypt or by Rome in 
the material civilisation of the world. The great change that has 
taken place during the rise of the capitalistic system, has been that 
productive ability has taken a new form. Instead of confining itself 
to compelling production or protecting the producers, it has busied 
itself directly with all the productive processes, improving them 
and increasing their productivity, and for this reason slowly but 
inevitably getting complete control over them. No doubt this form 
of ability has been always necessary, and always present, in every 
civilisation ; but in former times its necessity and its influence was 
secondary to that of military force; now military force is, in these 
points, secondary to it. Thus, those forces of energy which are 
primarily and par excellence productive ability, do not consist always 
of the same qualities. Under one set of circumstances they will 
depend on physical strength and endurance, a brave, determined, 
and possibly fierce temperament, and on a power of exercising 
and an aptitude for submitting to discipline. Gradually, as society 
becomes more and more settled, and the part played by military force 
becomes less prominent and constant, other qualities, which were 
latent in the industrial classes, or which only found a very narrow 
field for their exercise, develop themselves, like plants in a new 
climate, and acquire a strength and begin to produce effects that 
were formerly not dreamed of. Labour, as if by magic, begins to 
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grow more productive; the power of wealth and the power of the 
sword change places, and the latter becomes the pensioner of 
the former. The producers are the masters, not the servants, of the 
fighters. And now, as wealth increases, the wealthy class, as a whole, 
slowly changes its character, and possesses its wealth in virtue of new 
personal qualities, which resemble the old in one way only; but in 
that way they resemble it closely. These new qualities, which now 
constitute productive ability, which now have the principal and more 
direct influence over labour, are not common to average humanity, 
but exist in efficient form only in a minority. The capitalistic 
system, as Marx says truly, rose out of the ruins of the feudal system ; 
but to say that is merely to say this—that as one set of qualities 
ceased to be of primary importance to society, and a new set of 
qualities found a field for their exercise, one oligarchy, which was 
founded on the possession of the former declined, and a new 
oligarchy, which was founded on the possession of the latter, arose. 
And what are these latter qualities—those qualities that go to 
make up productive ability to-day ? It is a wide question, and a full 
answer to it is—in this place at least—impossible ; but some of the 
qualities it is easy enough to indicate. The most obvious are of 
course scientific and inventive genius, and if we consider for a moment 
the parts played by them it will help considerably in clearing our 
ideas upon the subject. It has been constantly observed, and the 
observation may have already occurred to the reader, that in- 
ventors and men of science, whatever their influence on production, 
are remarkable not for the greatness but for the smallness of the 
material benefits they have secured for themselves; and they may 
thus seem unfortunate examples to choose of the way in which ability 
enters into and increases values. Mere scientific discovery, however, 
and mere invention, have in themselves no influence on production 
at all. To give them any influence they have to be practically 
applied; and the ability that applies them is very different from the 
ability that initiates them. Sometimes the two may reside in the 
same person; but constantly, perhaps usually, this is not so. In the 
former case, when the inventor or the discoverer is a practical man 
also, with one eye peering into the mysterious secrets of Nature, and 
the other fixed on some possible factory chimney, then this man’s 
ability may be properly called productive; and when his factory 
becomes a reality, affects the exchange value of whatever commodi- 
ties he manufactures. If, on the other hand, the discoverer or the 
inventor is a discoverer and inventor merely, content with the joy 
and the excitement of discovering, or absorbed in the religious or 
philosophical thoughts that are suggested by it, such a man no doubt 
has his reward ; but it does not come in the form of the exchange 
value of commodities. He either does not care, or he is not able to 
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apply his discoveries to production, and thus so far as he is concerned, 
nothing is produced by them. The whole matter is briefly expressed 
in the fact that it is impossible to patent an idea. In the case then 
of a discoverer or an inventor of this kind, the results of his ability, 
to be connected with production at all, have first to be appropriated 
by ability which is of a quite different order, and resides usually in 
men of a widely different character. This latter kind of ability 
is compounded of various ingredients, and some scientific know- 
ledge and ingenuity are usually to be found amongst them; but 
along with these, and even more important, are such qualities as a 
shrewd knowledge of men, an absence of shyness or sensibility, and 
above all an efficient spirit of enterprise, and dogged and dauntless 
perseverance. In other words, productive ability resides as much in 
character and temperament as it does in intellectual power; and 
though it may often coexist with refinement, cultivation, generosity, 
and a high order of intellect, it may perfectly well exist, and con- 
tinually does exist, without them. I shall in my next article 
illustrate this subject by examples, which will give what I have 
said a more definite meaning, and will place before the reader 
in their most obvious and indubitable light the great facts with 
regard to productive energy, that the main history of industrial pro- 
gress is the history of the development not of labour but of ability ; 
that all products or commodities beyond a certain minimum are 
literally produced, made, created, by ability itself; and that this 
ability has been and is the property and the monopoly of a minority, 
which though fluctuating in its composition and its numbers, remains 
a minority always and constantly profits by the exercise of the said 
ability, because it always remains a thing which is within certain 
limits uncommunicated and incommunicable. 

But the scope of my observations will not end here. It might 
well seem, from what I have said thus far, that the science of pro- 
duction, as I conceive of it, is nothing but an analysis and a demon- 
stration of the inalienable privileges of wealth, and that it might 
take for its motto, as addressed to the labouring classes :— 


** Abandon ye all hope who enter here.” 


My own belief and meaning, however, are in reality widely different. 
I said just now that productive ability—the one growing and pro- 
gressive element in production—resided in a minority, and was, within 
limits, incommunicable. I used the saving phrase within limits advisedly. 
I purpose to point out that, to a certain degree, so long as ability is 
encouraged, developed, and drawn out by surrounding circum- 
stances, and given requisite freedom for its exercise, labour as labour 
is able, and will be able, to assimilate a portion of this living ability 
into itself, and legitimately claim and: appropriate a portion of the 
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growing values produced by it. But it is utterly impossible to under- 
stand the basis of these prospects, and the means by which they may 
be realised, unless we first fully recognise the part played by the 
minority. In other words, the science of the progress of the many 
must be founded on the science of the functions performed by the 
few. 


V.—Tue Leisurep Ricu. 


Having said thus much as to the direction and management of 
labour, and the way in which labour is, as it were, impregnated by 
Ability, I must now refer briefly, before concluding this article, to 
those of the rich who, whatever ability may be latent in them, cer- 
tainly do not apply it in any way to production, and do not derive 
their incomes from any exercise of it. These men and their incomes 
form for the Socialistic economists the central object of attack in our 
existing civilisation, and for many who are not Socialists they form a 
perplexing riddle. Their position, however, as I shall point out 
more fully hereafter, is explicable from two distinct points of view. 
No doubt, if we accepted the Socialistic formula, and regard capital 
us congealed, crystallised, or fossilised labour, those who live on the 
interest of capital, without even taking any part in the management 
of it, have all the appearance, as the Socialists say they have, of so 
many licensed robbers. The moment, however, we realise, with regard 
to productive energy, that labour is only a part of it, and the least 
productive part, and that its growing, its progressive element is not 
labour but ability, capital is presented to us in a wholly new light, 
as congealed ability, not as congealed labour ; as the congealed con- 
trivance, ingenuity, and enterprise of the few, not as the congealed 
muscular exercise of the many. 

When the matter is placed in this light the question of robbery is 
not, indeed, dismissed, but it becomes a question between different 
parties. It is no longer a question between the idle rich and the 
industrious poor, but between the idle rich and the active rich. It is 
a question, not between the few and the many, but between two 
sections of the few. When, however, we have proceeded thus far we 
shall be led to see that this body, this clique, this ring, which is 
spoken of as the few or as the rich, is, despite the various elements 
that compose it, as a source of productive energy, a single organic 
whole. 

W. H. Mattock. 





THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. 
UNDER A MIMOSA-TREE. 


As I travelled across an African plain the sun shone down hotly. 
Then I drew my horse up under a mimosa-tree, and I took the 
saddle from him and left him to feed among the parched bushes. 
And all to right and to left stretched the brown earth. And I sat 
down under the tree, because the heat beat fiercely, and all along 
the horizon the air throbbed. And after a while a heavy drowsiness 
came over me, and I laid my head down against my saddle, and 
I fell asleep there. And, in my sleep, I had a curious dream. 





I thought I stood on the border of a great desert, and the sand 
blew about everywhere. And I thought I saw two great figures 
like beasts of burden of the desert, and one lay upon the sand with 
its neck stretched out, and one stood by it. And I looked curiously 
at the one that lay upon the ground, for it had a great burden on 
its back, and the sand was thick about it, so that it seemed to have 
piled over it for centuries. 

And I looked very curiously at it. And there stood one beside me 
watching. AndI said to him, “ What is this huge creature who 
lies here on the sand ?” 

And he said, “‘ This is woman ; she that bears men in her body.” 

And I said, ‘“‘ Why does she lie here motionless with the sand 
piled round her? ” 

And he answered, “ Listen, I will tell you! Ages and ages long 
she has lain here, and the wind has blown over her. The oldest, 
oldest, oldest man living has never seen her move: the oldest, oldest 
book records that she lay here then, as she lies here now, with the 
sand about her. But listen! Older than the oldest book, older 
than the oldest recorded memory of man, on the Rocks of Language, 
on the hard baked clay of Ancient Customs, now crumbling to decay, 
are found the marks of her footsteps! Side by side with his who 
stands beside her you may trace them; and you know that she who 
now lies there once wandered free over the rocks with him.” 

And I said, “‘ Why does she lie there now ?” 

And he said, “I take it, ages ago the Age-of-dominion-of-mus- 
cular-force found her, and when she stooped low to give suck 
to her young, and her back was broad, he put his burden of sub- 
jection on to it, and tied it on with the broad band of Inevitable 
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Necessity. Then she looked at the earth and the sky, and knew 
there was no hope for her; and she lay down on the sand with the 
burden she could not loosen. Ever since she has lain here. And the 
ages have come, and the ages have gone, but the band of Inevitable 
Necessity has not been cut.” 

And I looked and saw in her eyes the terrible patience of the 
centuries; the ground was wet with her tears, and her nostrils 
blew up the sand. 

And I said, “ Has she ever tried to move ?” 

And he said, ‘Sometimes a limb has quivered. But she is wise ; 
she knows she cannot rise with the burden on her.” 

And I said, “ Why does not he who stands by her leave her and 
goon?” 

And he said, “‘ He cannot. Look is 

And I saw a broad band passing along the ground from one to 
the other, and it bound them together. 

He said, ‘‘ While she lies there he must stand and look across the 
desert.” 


And I said, “ Does he know why he cannot move ?” 

And he said, “ No.” 

And I heard a sound of something cracking, and I looked, and I 
saw the band that bound the burden on to her back broken asunder ; 
and the burden rolled on to the ground. 


And I said, ‘‘ What is this ?”’ 

And he said, “The Age-of-muscular-force is dead. The Age- 
of-nervous-force has killed him with the knife he holds in his 
hand; and silently and invisibly he has crept up to the woman, and 
with that knife of Mechanical Invention he has cut the band that 
bound the burden to her back. The Inevitable Necessity is broken. 
She might rise now.” 

And I saw that she still lay motionless on the sand, with her eyes 
open and her neck stretched out. And she seemed to look for some- 
thing on the far-off border of the desert that never came. And I 
wondered if she were awake or asleep. And as I looked her body 
quivered, and a light came into her eyes, like when a sunbeam 
breaks into a dark room. 

I said, “ What is it?”’ 

He whispered “Hush! the thought has come to her, ‘ Might I not 
rise P?’”’ 

And I looked. And she raised her head from the sand, and I saw 
the dent where her neck had lain so long. And she looked at the 
earth, and she looked at the sky, and she looked at him who stood 
by her: but he looked out across the desert. 

And I saw her body quiver; and she pressed her front knees to 
the earth, and veins stood out ; and I cried, ‘She is going to rise! ” 
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But only her sides heaved, and she lay still where she was. 

But her head she held up; she did not lay it down again. And he 
beside me said, “‘She is very weak. See, her legs have been crushed 
under her so long.” 

And I saw the creature struggle: and the drops stood out on her. 

And I said, “Surely he who stands beside her will help her ? ” 

And he beside me answered, “ He cannot help her: she must 
help herself. Let her struggle till she is strong.” 

And I cried, “At least he will not hinder her! See, he moves 
farther from her, and tightens the cord between them, and he 
drags her down.” 

And he answered, “He does not understand. When she moves 
she draws the band that binds them, and hurts him, and he moves 
farther from her. The day will come when he will understand, 
and will know what she is doing. Let her once stagger on to her 
knees. In that day he will stand close to her, and look into her 
eyes with sympathy.” 

And she stretched her neck, and the drops fell from her. And 
the creature rose an inch from the earth and sank back. 

And I cried, ‘‘ Oh, she is too weak! she cannot walk! The long 
years have taken all her strength from her. Can she never move?” 

And he answered me, “ See the light in her eyes?” 

And slowly the creature staggered on to its knees. 


And I awoke: and all to the east and to the west stretched the 
barren earth, with the dry bushes on it. The ants ran up and down 
in the red sand, and the heat beat fiercely. I looked up through the 
thin branches of the tree at the blue sky overhead. I stretched 
myself, and I mused over the dream I had had. And I fell asleep 
again, with my head on my saddle. And in the fierce heat I had 
another dream. 

I saw a desert and I saw a woman coming out of it. And she 
came to the bank of a dark river; and the bank was steep and high.* 
And on it an old man met her, who had a long white beard; and a 
stick that curled was in his hand, and on it was written Reason. 
And he asked her what she wanted; and she said “I am woman; 
and I am seeking for the land of Freedom.” 

And he said, “ It is before you.” 

And she said, “I see nothing before me but a dark flowing river, 
and a bank steep and high, and cuttings here and there with 
heavy sand in them.” 

(1) The banks of an African river are sometimes a hundred feet high, and consist of 


deep shifting sands, through which in the course of ages the river has worn its gigantic 
bed. 
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And he said, “ And beyond that ?” 

She said, “I see nothing, but sometimes, when I shade my eyes 
with my hand, I think I see on the further bank trees and hills, 
and the sun shining on them! ” 

He said, ‘‘ That is the Land of Freedom.” 

She said, “ How am I to get there ?” 

He said, “There is one way, and one only. Down the banks of 
Labour, through the water of Suffering. There is no other.” 

She said, ‘“ Is there no bridge?” 

He answered, “ None.” 

She said, “Is the water deep?” 

He said, “ Deep.” 

She said, ‘Is the floor worn ¢” 

He said, “It is. Your foot may slip at any time, and you may 
be lost.” 

She said, “ Have any crossed already ?” 

He said, “ Some have tried /”’ 

She said, “Is there a track to show where the best fording is?” 

He said, “It has to be made.” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand; and she said, “I will go.” 

And he said, “ You must take off the clothes you wore in the 
desert: they are dragged down by them who go into the water so 
clothed.”’ 

And she threw from her gladly the mantle of Ancient-received- 
opinions she wore, for it was worn full of holes. And she took the 
girdle from her waist that she had treasured so long, and the moths 
flew out of it in a cloud. And he said, “Take the shoes of 
dependence off your feet.” 

And she stood there naked, but for one white garment that clung 
close to her. 

And he said, “That you may keep. So they wear clothes in the 
Land of Freedom. In the water it buoys; it always swims.” 

And I saw on its breast was written Truth; and it was white ; 
the sun had not often shone on it; the other clothes had covered it 
up. And he said, “Take this stick; held it fast. In that day 
when it slips from your hand youare lost. Put it down before you ; 
feel your way: where it cannot find a bottom do not set your foot.” 

And she said, “I am ready; let me go.” 

And he said, “ No—but stay; what is that—in your breast ?”’ 

She was silent. 

He said, ‘‘ Open it, and let me see 

And she opened it. And against her breast was a tiny thing, who 
drank from it, and the yellow curls above his forehead pressed against 
it; and his knees were drawn up to her, and he held her breast fast 
with his hands. 
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And Reason said, “ Who is he, and what is he doing here ?” 

And she said, “See his little wings y 

And Reason said, “ Put him down.” 

And she said, ‘“ He is asleep, and he is drinking! I will carry 
him to the Land of Freedom. He has been a child so long, so long, 
I have carried him. In the Land of Freedom he will be a man. 
We will walk together there, and his great white wings will over- 
shadow me. He has lisped one word only to me in the desert— 
‘Passion!’ I have dreamed he might learn to say ‘Friendship’ in 
that land.” 

And Reason said, “ Put him down!” 

And she said, “I will carry him so—with one arm, and with the 
other I will fight the water.” 

He said, “ Lay him down on the ground. When you are in the 
water you will forget to fight, you will think only of him. Lay 
him down.” He said, “ He will not die. When he finds you have 
left him alone he will open his wings and fly. He will be in the 
Land of Freedom before you. Those who reach the Land of Freedom, 
the first hand they see stretching down the bank to help them shall 
be Love’s. He will be a man then, not achild. In your breast he 
cannot thrive ; put him down that he may grow.” 

And she took her bosom from his mouth, and he bit her, so that 
the blood ran down on to the ground. And she laid him down on the 
earth ; and she covered her wound. And she bent and stroked his 
wings. And I saw the hair on her forehead turned white as snow, 
and she had changed from youth to age. 

And she stood far off on the bank of the river. And she said, 
“ For what do I go to this far land which no one has ever reached ? 
Oh, Iam alone! Iam utterly alone!” 

And Reason, that old man, said to her, “Silence! what do you 
hear ? ” 

And she listened intently, and she said, “I hear a sound of feet, 
a thousand times ten thousand and thousands of thousands, and 
they beat this way ! ” 

He said, “ They are the feet of those that shall follow you. Lead 
on! make a track to the water’s edge! Where you stand now, the 
ground will be beaten flat by ten thousand times ten thousand feet.” 
And he said, ‘“‘ Have you seen the locusts how they cross a stream? 
First one comes down to the water-edge, and it is swept away, and 
then another comes and then another, and then another, and at last 
with their bodies piled up a bridge is built and the rest pass over.” 

She said, “ And, of those that come first, some are swept away, and 
are heard of no more ; their bodies do not even build the bridge?” 

“ And are swept away, and are heard of no more—and what of 
that?” he said. 
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“ And what of that—-—”’ she said. 

“They make a track to the water’s edge.” 

“They make a track to the water’s edge——.” And she said, 
“Over that bridge which shall be built with our bodies, who will 
pass ?”’ 

He said, ‘‘ The entire human race.’ 

And the woman grasped her staff. 

And I saw her turn down that dark path to the river. 


And I awoke ; and all about me was the yellow afternoon light : 
the sinking sun lit up the fingers of the milk bushes ; and my horse 
stood by me quietly feeding. And I turned on my side, and I watched 
the ants run by thousands in the red sand. I thought I would go on 
my way now—the afternoon was cooler. Then a drowsiness crept 
over me again, and I laid back my head and fell asleep. 

And I dreamed a dream. 

I dreamed I saw a land. And on the hills walked brave women 
and brave men, hand in hand. And they looked into each other’s 
eyes, and they were not afraid. 

And I saw the women also hold each other’s hands. 

And I said to him beside me, “‘ What place is this ?” 

And he said, “‘ This is heaven.” 

And I said, ‘“‘ Where is it ?”’ 

And he answered, “ On earth.” 

And I said, ‘“‘ When shall these things be ?” 

And he answered, “In THE Fururs.” 


And I awoke, and all about me was the sunset light; and on the 
low hills the sun lay, and a delicious coolness had crept over every- 
thing; and the ants were going slowly home. And I walked towards 
my horse, who stood quietly feeding. Then the sun passed down 


behind the hills; but I knew that the next day he would arise again. 
OxivE ScHREINER. 
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THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF IRELAND. 


I vENTURE to say that economic rather than political causes are the 
source of the ever recurring disturbances in the relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Ireland is essentially an agricultural 
country, and she grumbles at the better condition of her elder sister, 
which is not only agricultural, but in an eminent degree industrial 
also. She has had misfortunes, and, in her grief, has made Great 
Britain responsible for her troubles. Political grievances would never 
have been so hotly discussed, were it not that disasters usually fan 
the flame of discord. A potato disease or a bad harvest often puts 
the best arms in the hands of wrongheaded politicians. But surely 
Great Britain cannot be made responsible for the economic causes 
which make her more prosperous than Ireland. And if error and 
enmity have atsome remote time prompted England to take measures 
which injured Irish industry, we may be quite sure that if such 
industries had been well rooted, they would have sprung up long 
ago stronger and better, under more favourable auspices. In any 
case it is perfect folly to rake up old grievances. “ Let the dead 
bury the dead.” Instead of wrangling about the past, it were much 
better for Ireland to wake up to present living realities. Anda 
great and grave responsibility lies on our political leaders, whoever 
they be on either side of the channel, when, for party purposes 
or lust of power, they indulge in vituperations of past misdeeds or 
wrongdoings, which ought to be forgotten because they are irrepa- 
rable. Every one should realise that internal disquiet and dissen- 
sions paralyse trade, discourage the investment of capital, disconcert 
enterprise everywhere, but never so much as in a naturally poor 
country. Great Britain and Ireland are interdependent. Great 
Britain needs Irish cattle and sheep, butter and cheese; she must 
have Irish labourers for her own harvest and manufacturing in- 
dustry ; and she is all the better for Irish soldiers and Irish officers. 
Whilst Ireland on her side cannot possibly do without the British 
market and British wealth, to say nothing of those splendid colonies 
which have always opened their arms to Irish labour. Would 
indeed, that Great Britain and Ireland understood each other’s 
interest a little better, and that recognising the inevitable conditions 
which determine their respective place in the industrial world, they 
would acquiesce in it in peace and harmony. 

It is difficult to speak of Ireland apart from other portions of the 
United Kingdom, for she is only one member of the composite body, 
the State. The amount of trade between Great Britain and Ireland 
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is unfortunately, perhaps from petty considerations of economy, not 
even recorded. The shipping entered and cleared between the ports of 
the two countries is classed as coasting trade. The finances of the 
kingdom are administered from one centre. The Customs and 
Excise revenue officers do not care much to know where and by whom 
the articles subject to duty are used. Taxes charged on persons and 
public companies in Great Britain, often affect persons and property 
in Ireland. All fiscal laws are made for the whole country, and 
not for any part of it. Whatever treaty of commerce and 
navigation is concluded, it is on behalf of the United Kingdom. 
The Patent Laws, the Laws of Copyright and Trade-marks, are for 
allalike. By law and custom, supported by public opinion, all public 
and private offices are equally open to all British subjects, merit 
alone determining who shall obtain the pre-eminence. The border 
line between England and Scotland is all but obliterated, and the 
strip of sea between the two Isles, has become very narrow indeed 
by the constant traffic by sailing and steam vessels. And yet for all 
that, Ireland has her own economic history which must be well 
understood, if we will take a good grip of present questions. Only 
let us fix the date for this history, for clearly we must not go back 
to pre-historic times, or to times which have nothing on earth to do 
with our own. For all practical purposes, the last fifty years would 
be a long enough period, but we need not go even so far back. It 
is sufficient for our purpose to take the leading threads of passing 
phenomena. 

One of the most striking facts about Irish economics, is the great 
decrease of population in Ireland, in face of a normal, steady 
increase of population both in England and Scotland. In 183], 
the population of Ireland was 7,800,000, constituting nearly one- 
third of the population of the United Kingdom, then 24,000,000. 
In 1841, the population of Ireland still further increased to 8,200,000, 
and it was estimated that on the basis of the annual rate of births 
and deaths, the population in 1851 would have been 9,000,000. 
But instead of that the number fell to 6,500,000, showing a loss of 
not less than 2,500,000. Had politics, had the want of ‘“ Home 
Rule,” anything to do with this singular fact? Alas! no; it was 
not even the evictions by unprincipled landlords, that produced 
so great a change. It was simply a visitation of Providence, aggra- 
vated in its results by want of common prudence on the part of 
the people. The potato, which had become so important as an article 
of food in Ireland—the potato, an acre of which will support twice 


as many persons as can be fed from an acre of wheat—after having 

encouraged the massing of an enormous population, suddenly failed 

in 1845-46, and hence the loss of many lives and the decrease of 

population. And the consequences are not yet quite over, emigration 
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taking away the flower of the land, so that the population still 
receding, year after year, is now under 5,000,000, or only 13 per cent. 
of the entire population of the United Kingdom. Economically, a 
large population is good, if the means of livelihood are sufficient; 
but if not sufficient in the particular spot where they live, it isa 
calamity. Happily the world is wide, and in so far as the potato 
famine has been the means of dislodging a large number of people 
from certain limited overcrowded districts to make them occupy the 
vast area of virgin soil in Australia, Canada, and the United States, 
the famine has indeed proved a blessing in disguise. But politically, 
it must not be forgotten that Ireland is now of less importance in 
proportion to Great Britain than she once was, and that all the 
arrangements of revenue, debt, and representation,’ which depended 
on population, calculated on the ratio at one time in existence, are 
no longer in harmony with the facts as they now are. 

The loss from the potato disease fell very heavily on the large 
number of hoiders of small patches of land’ which produced a scanty 
quantity of potatoes and nothing else. But directly and indirectly, 
it has affected the whole country, for agriculture has always been in 
Ireland the paramount interest, far overshadowing any other in- 
dustry. It is, indeed, a great evil in Ireland, that far too large a 
proportion of the people is occupied in the cultivation of agricultural 
products. In 1831, in Great Britain 345 out of every thousand 
persons were sufficient to raise agricultural products for themselves 
and for 655 other persons. In Ireland it was just the opposite. 
There 657 persons were required to raise the food demanded by 
themselves and 343 other persons. According to the Census of 
1881, in England and Wales, the proportion of persons employed in 
agriculture was 5°39 per cent. of the population. In Ireland, in the 
same year, the proportion so employed was 19-17 per cent. The fact 
is, that Great Britain has more resources than Ireland. Here, if one 
industry fails, another succeeds. There, if one industry, especially the 
agricultural, fails, there is no other to take its place, or make up for 
the loss. Industry and agriculture have both their difficulties to 
contend with, and it is well when both are present to steady and 
balance the vicissitudes of each other. 

With so large a number of persons dependent on agriculture, it is 
unfortunate that the conditions of land tenure and the relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland should have been, and are to 
a certain extent, unsatisfactory. The great complaint a few years 
ago was that most of the land was held from year to year under no 


(1) If the number of members of Parliament were allotted according to population, 
Ireland should have 90 members instead of 103. 

(2) In 1841, there were in Ireland, 310,436 holdings above one acre and not exceed- 
ing five acres. ‘These were reduced in 1886 to 61,187. 
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lease whatever, and that therefore tenants were always at the mercy 
of their landlords, and liable to have their rent raised or to be turned 
out at pleasure. After being called upon to make large outlays on 
land-drainage, buildings, and other permanent improvements, Irish 
tenants were liable to be dispossessed of the land before they could 
derive any advantage from it, and any tenant who had pur- 
chased the interest of another tenant from year to year, with the 
expressed or implied sanction of the landlord, and even paid part of 
the purchase money to the landlord, was liable to be dispossessed by 
him without any consideration for the amount invested. The tenant’s 
right to the benefit of his improvements was long in existence as a 
custom in Ulster, but this custom was not fully recognised, and did not 
extend to other parts of Ireland. For many years these questions 
have been discussed in and out of Parliament with more or less bitter- 
ness. Why however were the landlords so able to dictate terms 
as to tenure and to rent, if not because of the eagerness of those who 
competed for theirland? ‘True that eagerness arose from the fact 
that in the actual want of other industries the people had no alter- 
native but to turn to the land. But with it there was also the 
experience that the tenancy of land was more or less profitable. 
And what more natural than that the possessors of the commodity 
so desired should have profited by their position ? 

An improvement was, however, required in the tenure of land, and 
in 1860 Mr. Cardwell’s Tenure and Improvement of Land Act was 
passed, which to some extent recognised the tenant’s right to com- 
pensation for permanent improvements. Again in 1870 Mr. Glad- 
stone legislated on the subject by confirming the Ulster tenant- 
right, giving tenants compensation for loss on quitting, and for 
improvements, as well as sanctioning grants or loans to tenants willing 
to purchase their holdings. But a series of bad harvests, from 
1876 to 1879, gave special pungency to the complaints not fully 
met by the Act of 1870, and suggested the formation of a Land 
League, to offer an organised opposition to the demands of the land- 
owners. The harvest of 1879 was very bad. As compared with 
1878, it showed a diminution of 509,000 ewts. of wheat, 3,512,000 
ewts. of oats, and 658,000 ewts. of barley, and also a diminution of 
1,413,000 tons of potatoes, 2,629,000 tons of turnips, and 819,000 
tons of hay, and consequently many farmers who lived from hand to 
mouth were really unable to pay their rent. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the refusal to pay rent came not only from those who could not 
pay, but from many who were compelled to obey the “no rent” 
mandate of the Land League. And the consequence was that a 
large number of evictions ensued. In 1879, 1,738 families, and in 
1880, 2,110 families, were turned out of their holdings, only a small 
proportion of whom were readmitted, either as tenants or care- 
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takers. An attempt was made to restrain the power of the land- 
lords to evict by Mr. Forster’s Bill to compensate tenants in Ireland 
evicted for non-payment of rent, but this Bill was rejected. 
Thenceforth the Land League became very powerful, and the 
issue of the contest in 1881 was Mr. Forster’s Bill’ for the protec- 
tion of persons and property in Ireland, and Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Land Bill. 

What was the main intention of the Land Act of 1881? It 
was to establish a Land Court between landlords and tenants, so 
teaching them both to look for help in time of trouble, not to them- 
selves or to their greater prudence and care to keep out of mischief, 
but to the intervention of the State, alwaysa weak arm to lean upon. 
The Court was entrusted with the duty of ascertaining what was 
a fair rent in all cases which might be submitted to it, forgetting 
that what was fair to-day might cease to be fair to-morrow, and 
what might seem fair to one party might be extravagantly high to 
another. The intention of the Act, moreover, was to compel land- 
owners to accept what was esteemed by the Land Court a fair rent at 
the time, as the rent for a judicially fixed period of fifteen years. 
And whilst thus unalterably fixing that rent for a definite period 
the object of the Act was to allow tenants the full right to sell their 
interest in the improvements for any amount, thus allowing the 
same land to be mortgaged with two payments, the tenant’s right being 
considerably in excess of the right of the landlord, and so effecting 
an actual transference of a considerable amount of property from one 
class to another. And to these there were added clauses confer- 
ring power to make advances of money to tenants and others for 
the purchase of land, in the hope of extending the ownership of 
land among a much larger number of persons, an object most de- 
sirable in every way. How has the Act of 1881 worked? First 
of all, only a few more than the half of the whole number of tenants 
from year to yearcame before the Land Court, 176,800 fair rents having 
been fixed out of 350,000 holders prima facie entitled to come into the 
Court. Secondly, the reduction of rent represented in the decisions 
of the Court amounted to only 18:2 per cent., a reduction which 
might and perhaps would have been conceded more satisfactorily 
by private contract had the law not interfered. Thirdly, only 
six years have passed since such fair rents were established, and 
a fixed tenure for fifteen years was settled, and now a new settlement 
is demanded and a fresh revision of all the judicial rents. And, 
fourthly, a fictitious value has been given to the tenant right 
whereby sales have been made of the same at fifteen, fifty, and even 
one hundred years’ purchase. The cry is now in favour of bringing 
the leaseholders also within the purview of the Act. But lease- 
holders have entered into express contracts with their landowners, 
and the interference of the Land Court will, therefore, enable 
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leaseholders to depart from their own obligations. The clauses regard- 
ing land purchase have had a fair amount of success. The Com- 
missioners reported that 3,681 tenants had applied for loans amount- 
ing to £1,835,000, though only 1,429 loans, representing £596,000, 
had been absolutely issued. In my humble judgment there will be 
no peace in Ireland till landlords and tenants learn to settle matters 
by themselves without the intervention of any Land Court; till par- 
ties recognise that the value of land, like that of any other commo- 
dity, must be regulated by the law of supply and demand; and till 
all those who seek to possess themselves of land have sense 
enough to realise beforehand that whatever may be the result of 
the operation, the payment of rent is a legal debt, as obligatory 
upon them as any debt arising from contract or obligation of any 
kind. 

Among the witnesses who went last year before the Committee of 
the House of Commons to inquire into the natural resources and the 
present condition of manufacturing and productive industry in 
Ireland, there were some who charged free trade with much of the 
misery which has fallen on the Irish agricultural population. And 
there are some Irishmen ready to advocate the imposition of protective 
duties, not only against foreign countries and the colonies, but even 
against British produce and manufactures. But Ireland has no 
special reason to complain of the operation of free trade. Apart 
from the exceptionally low prices which have prevailed within the 
last few years, the value of agricultural produce has been well 
maintained during the whole of the last forty years. If there is 
much less wheat and corn planted now than there used to be in 
Ireland, more land is appropriated to meadow and clover, and the 
number of cattle and sheep is larger. In 1841 the acreage under 
crops, including meadows, grass, &c., was 13,464,300 acres; in 1881 
it was 15,270,799 acres. In 1841 there were in Ireland 6,489,000 
acres of waste land; in 1881 the same was reduced to 4,729,000 
acres. In fact, the total amount of agricultural wealth year by year 
obtained is greater now than ever it was. In 1847 the value of the 
crops was estimated at £30,500,000, and of live stock at £25,000,000 ; 
making a total of £55,500,000. In 1882 the value of the crops was 
estimated at £28,500,000, and of the stock at £36,000,000; making 
a total of £64,500,000. Free trade was introduced forty years ago 
under circumstances of sheer necessity, and at this moment, with a 
much larger population to feed in the United Kingdom, it would be 
impossible to throw any obstacle whatever in the way of the importa- 
tion of articles of food. The Irish producer need not fear any compe- 
tition from the United States of America, Canada, or any other 
country, if he will only endeavour to produce the best quality of 
everything, at the lowest possible cost. For he has a natural 
protection in the British market in the less cost of transport and 
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other expenses, as compared with the producers of any other country. 
No better market for butter could there be than London, so near at 
hand, so rich and so large. Only itis asad fact that, from one cause or 
another, but principally through inferiority of quality and slovenliness 
in packing, the Irish have nearly lost the London market. In 1848 
the imports of butter into London were 379,000 cwts. Irish and 
577,000 ewts. foreign. In 1885 the imports were 5,703 ewts. Irish 
and 1,680,000 cwts. foreign. Well might the Royal Commissioners on 
the Land Act call special attention to butter. “There is proba- 
bly no branch of Irish agricultural produce,” they say, “‘ more capable 
of large improvement than that of milch cows. There are 1,400,000 in 
Ireland, a small increase in the value of the produce of which would 
make much profit. Good butter would be cheap at one shilling per 
pound. Irish butter has been lately selling at 8d. per pound. If it 
could be so improved in quality as to be worth one shilling, this, if 
three-fourths of the milk was made into good butter, would increase 
the value of Irish butter by £3,000,000. The value of foreign 
butter and butterine imported into the country yearly is about 
£12,000,000, a large share of which might be taken by Ireland if 
the quality of the butter was improved.” 

It would, of course, be a great folly for Ireland, whether Home 
Rule be granted or not, to introduce any measure which might tend 
to weaken the cords which bind her to England, not only politically 
but commercially. Fancy Ireland passing a corn law for herself and 
charging a heavy duty on every article imported from Great Britain. 
What would this be but imposing a heavy tax on her own people, and 
making them pay very dearly for nearly everything they require? 
And would any Irish Government by this means be better able to 
develop manufactures in the country ? Ireland has not the elements 
necessary for manufacturing industries. Under any circumstances she 
would labour under great disadvantages, for she has no coal or iron ; 
she has no sufficient capital or experience ; and however hard she might 
struggle to overcome natural obstacles, she would always be far behind 
Great Britain in largeness of enterprise and economy in production, 
the result of working ona large scale. I doubt whether Great Britain 
would or could ever allow Ireland to make the experiment of thus 
entrenching herself against the other portions of the State. The 
action of Canada at this present moment gives good ground for 
complaint, but she is far away, and Great Britain must allow her to 
do whatever she likes on matters of tariff. It would not be so, how- 
ever, as regards Ireland, on account of her immediate proximity to 
Great Britain, on account of the intimacy which exists, and which 
must ever exist between the people of the same State, and on account 
also of the great interests at stake. Whatever act of folly may be 
committed under fear or favour in the way of breaking up the country 
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by according a Statutory Parliament, as it is styled, to Ireland, a 
Parliament which would eventually throw off all limitation of its 
powers, care must be taken that there shall not be a war of tariffs 
between the two islands. 

Though, as compared with Great Britain, Ireland may be said to 
be poor, it is a mistake to think that she needs much pity. The 
fact is, that in proportion to population she has made in the last 
thirty years even greater progress than England and Scotland. The 
following is a comparison of the amount of income assessed to 
income-tax in the three countries in 1855 and 1885. 


GROSS AMOUNT OF PROPERTY AND PROFITS ASSESSED TO THE 
INCOME-TAX. 





5th April. 


England 
and Wales. 
000 omitted. 
Per head of 
Population. 

Scotland. 
000 omitted. 
Per head of 
Population. 

Treland. 
000 omitted. 
Per head of 
Population. 


| 


| Year ended 


| | 
| £ £ 8s. d. £ | 3. d. £ i 2s & 
| 1855 - | 256,008 | 131111 | 30,519 3 | 21,587 | 3119 


I 


1885 . . | 533,429) 19 711 | 61,125 | 


Increase per ~ ae re | 
cent. ‘ 108 43 100 47 








It deeb be noted that the increase in the income assessed to 
income-tax has not arisen from an increasing produce of land under 
recent legislation. The net income under Schedule B was assessed 
at £2,603,424 in 1855, and £2,622,344 in 1885. It is disappointing 
indeed that no result appears in the productiveness of land from the 
greater security afforded to tenants for its improvement. But what 
can be expected, when the worker leaves the spade and the field for 
politics and strife? On the other hand, no more important evidence 
could be adduced of the improved condition of the people than the 
fact of the large increase in the number of persons charged with 
income-tax under Schedule D in proportion to population, and 
especially in the greater increase in the smaller than in the larger 
incomes, as will be seen from the following : 





Per 10,000. | | 
Number of Incomes ” P Increase 
cl 1853-4 1883-4 r Ce 
1arged, 1854. | 1984, | Pe cent. | 





| £200 to £500 3,375 | 7, se | 149 | 167 

| 500 ,, 1,000 971 425 16 | 28 28 

| 1,000 and upwards 543 | } 9 | 16 16 
| | 


‘nde: | 





81 | 193 | 138 


(1) The total amount assessed was £36,912,000, but in 1874 the amount assessed in 
respect of the occupation of land was changed from net to gross. Hence a difference of 
£7,360,000. 
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And so it is as regards the amount of deposits at the savings 
banks, which stood thus in 1855 and 1885: 


DEPOSITS AT THE SAVINGS BANKS. 





| 

















loi B| Se 91 Sg i. g| Sé 
ga 2) 8 | 32) 38 | 2] 38 
Year. (se €@| $4 3s 8| 2413 4¢/ &2 
f3s| se 189! se | 5| 58 
| M2 8| ae |" 8) ae |” 8 | oe 
£ £ s. d, £ £58. 4. £ 4 a. &. 
| 1855. —. | 80,612 | 1126 || 2,034 | 0139 | 1,616 | 0 54 
| 1885 . . | 80,652 | 2188 || 8,905 |2 57) 4,456 | 0182 
Increase per 
} cent. "| 189 80 325 232 175 237 =| 





A considerable increase has also taken place in the amount of 
deposits and cash balances in the joint stock banks. In 1860 they 
amounted to £15,609,000, in 1886 they were £30,172,000. There is 
therefore abundant evidence that whatever poverty or sufferings 
may exist in Ireland in individual instances, the country as a whole 
has more wealth now in proportion to her population than she had 
thirty years ago. 

Owing to the want of information respecting the value of imports 
and exports between Great Britain and Ireland we have no correct 
data for ascertaining where the balance of indebtedness lies. But we 
do know that against what is due by Great Britain for cattle and 
other products imported from Ireland, amounting perhaps to some 
£12,000,000 a year, Ireland owes to Great Britain the value of the 
British and foreign produce sent there from Great Britain direct and 
from the colonies and foreign countries on British account; the 
amount to be drawn for mortgages on Irish property held in Great 
Britain, estimated at £2,000,000 a year, the amount due to absentee 
landlords residing in Great Britain, estimated at £5,000,000 a year, 
and the contribution of Ireland to the British revenue, that is the 
whole amount of taxation less what goes back again for expenditure 
in the country. When all this is calculated there is reason to believe 
that the amount due by Ireland to Great Britain will be found to be 
greatly in excess of what may be due by Great Britain to Ireland; 
an additional pledge certainly of the interest of Great Britain in the 
prosperity of Ireland. 

With the Criminal Law Amendment Bill so long under discussion, 
we might imagine that there is much more crime in Ireland than in 
England, but there is nothing of the kind. From 1876 to 1885 the 
average yearly number of offences reported to have been committed in 
England and Wales was 51,305, or in the proportion of 16-8 offences 
per 10,000 persons. In Ireland the number so reported was 8,004, or 
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in the proportion of 15-5 per 10,000. It is not the number but the 
character of agrarian offences which gives a bad colour to Irish crimi- 
nality, and it is political rancour that increases tenfold the heinous- 
ness of such crime. Surely we do not hear in England of such 
horrid crimes as maiming and killing of cattle, arson on a large 
scale, intimidation, boycotting, &c., which have been of late com- 
mitted in many cases with impunity in Ireland. The number of cases 
summarily dealt with, moreover, is nearly twice as many in Ireland 
as in England. From 1876 to 1885 the proportion was 465 per 
10,000 in Ireland against 262 per 10,000 in England and Wales. 
For the offence of drunkenness included in the summary procedure 
cases, the proportion in 1885 was 66 per 10,000 in England and 
Wales and 184 per 10,000 in Ireland. 

After having thus expressed frankly my opinion on recent legis- 
lation for Ireland, I scarcely need to add that I am not in sympathy 
with the Irish Land Bill introduced this session by Her Majesty’s 
Government, inasmuch as it confirms and extends all the principles 
of the Irish Land Act of 1881, principles which I deem altogether 
erroneous and objectionable. Legislation for Ireland has, I am satis- 
fied, been more swayed of late years by noise and agitation than by the 
dictates of economic and legal principles, or by those of philosophy 
and morals. It is time indeed that political economy be no longer 
dismissed as a science which concerns the inhabitants of Jupiter and 
Saturn. There has been far too much legislation for Ireland. Laisser 
faire, laisser aller. Let the State cease from meddling with what 
belongs to private individuals. It would be well both for the United 
Kingdom as a whole and for the country most immediately concerned, 
if henceforth, instead of listening to professional agitators and 
political demagogues, the British Legislature should give itself to 
measures of social advancement which have been sadly neglected 
and which require immediate and careful consideration. 

Leone Levt. 
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THERE has been nothing in the annals of modern oarsmanship more 
striking than the overwhelming success at this year’s Henley Regatta 
of Cambridge oarsmen. Of the eight races contested (three for 
eight oars, three for fours, one for pairs, and one for sculls) all 
were won by representatives of the university which dignifies with 
the name of river what is little better than a ditch. Last year, too, 
and the year before their success was very great—greater by far 
than that of Oxford or the metropolitan clubs, whose members row 
on a genuine river and are beset by none of the disadvantages under 
which the oarsmen of the Cam labour. Moreover, of the last four 
races against Oxford, Cambridge has won three, so that altogether 
the balance of success has been of late mainly with the Light Blues. 
It is not easy to give any special cause for this success. There have 
been years when Oxford has carried almost everything before her ; 
at other times the Putney clubs have defeated the universities; but 
in no previous year have all the prizes gone to one university, and 
never before has one college boat club entered for three eight- 
oared and two four-oared races at one regatta and been victorious in 
all, as was Trinity Hall this year. First Trinity secured the Grand, 
the Ladies, the Stewards, and the Visitors, both in 1860 and in 
1861, and in the years 1850 to 1852 the Oxford clubs secured by far 
the greatest number of races; but the Cambridge and Trinity Hall 
records of this year have never been equalled and can never be 
surpassed. I hail this brilliant success with pleasure, both as a 
Cambridge man and as a devotee of what I take the liberty to con- 
sider, on the whole, the noblest exercise in the world, for I am con- 
vinced that anything that attracts the intelligent interest of the 
public to rowing, and brings adherents to it, ought to be welcomed 
by those who love that sport. 

«Some well-known critics have, I notice, rather disparaged the 
rowing at Henley this year. Certainly the entries for the big 
events were not so numerous as they have been in other years, and 
some of the best-known rowing clubs were unrepresented, and in 
this sense, no doubt, the rowing was not up to the average. But it 
would be a hard task to mention a year—at any rate during the last 
six years—in which three such good crews as Trinity Hall, Thames, 
and the Oxford Etonians rowed for the Grand Challenge Cup. 

The Trinity Hall second crew, who won both the Ladies’ Plate 
and the Thames Challenge Cup, were also, I think, considerably 
above the average. They afforded a remarkable example of eight- 
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oared rowing. Without any special individual excellence they had 
got perfectly together, and made a very level and excellent crew. 
As for neatness, it may be doubted whether a crew on long slides 
will ever look as neat as did a crew on short slides, just as a crew on 
short slides was inferior in this respect to a crew on fixed seats. But 
it is certainly unnecessary—although some of the inferior crews at 
Henley seemed to think it advisable—to carry on a competition as 
to who should row with the roundest back, or shuffle his slide up 
and down the fastest without seeming to care whether the oars are put 
into the water or not. Such exhibitions as these account for the 
strong objections of many to the introduction of long slides at the uni- 
versities, and confirm the strong conservative feeling of the university 
rowing men, who look with suspicion on innovations, and prefer to 
stick to old traditions of any sort connected with their university 
boat clubs. However, “coaches,” both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
are not without fault ; they have very often taught “ form” to their 
pupils without thinking of the actual work: of that the manner in 
which the blade grips and travels through the water is the only safe 
test. One at least of the crews that rowed against Oxford between 
1880 and 1883 failed when tried by this test, though their form was 
pretty enough. It is now, however, proved I think that long slides, 
the latest innovation, are not necessarily detrimental to good form, 
which, combined with work, is as essential now as it ever was. Cer- 
tainly it is pernicious, though the defect is rather prevalent, for 
men in rowing to curl themselves up over their stretchers and shove 
with the legs, to the exclusion of all swing. I have already spoken 
of the excellent rowing of Cambridge men in general and of Trinity 
Hall in particular, which will ever make the Henley Regatta of 1887 
amemorable one. If I might continue for a moment the discussion 
of technicalities, I should point out as perhaps the only fault of the 
Trinity Hall rowing that the blades were not covered sharply enough 
when forward. As Dr. Warre—c/arum et venerabile nomen—says in 
his Notes on the Stroke: “As the body and arms come forward to 
their full extent, the wrists having been quickly turned, the hands 
must be raised sharply, and the blade of the oar brought to its full 
depth at once. At that moment, without the loss of a thousandth 
part of a second, the whole weight of the body must be thrown on to 
the oar and the stretcher by the body springing back, so that the oar 
may catch hold of the water sharply, and be driven through it by a 
force unwavering and uniform.” To be light with the hands over 
the stretcher is a great point, to use the legs well without neglecting 
the swing of the body is another, and this latter had been thoroughly 
mastered by the Trinity Hall crews. 

I cannot let this occasion pass without offering to them my best 
congratulations on their extraordinary success. or years past their 
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energy, keenness, and enthusiasm have been almost proverbial in 
Cambridge. They have worked together as the members of no 
other club have worked, and it is only fitting that their long list of 
triumphs should be crowned by their brilliant victories of this year. 
May their example not be wasted on other clubs. 

There was a time, not so very long ago, when rowing men in 
general were divided in the popular mind into two categories—those 
who were brutes, compensating for the absence of all the finer feelings 
only by a complete insensibility to fatigue ; and secondly, those who, 
though they might be more delicate in mind were also more fragile 
in body, and were generally supposed either to die off by the dozen 
in early youth, or to drag out in obscure health-resorts an existence 
embittered by heart or lung disease—the inevitable results, so we 
were assured, of the pernicious exercise of rowing. These notions, 
I take it, have now been dispelled. The existence in rude health of 
a goodly number of bishops and judges, of clergymen and barristers 
by the score, who in their youth took part in the race between the 
two universities, should have been sufficient, even without Dr. 
Morgan’s carefully compiled statistics, to prove that oarsmen are not 
more liable to death and disease than the rest of the world; and as 
for the charge of brutality, Ido not suppose even Mr. Wilkie Collins 
ever made it quite seriously. To be sure, a former master of Trinity 
not unreasonably objected to the rejoicings of his undergraduates 
who were celebrating their bumps by playing a football match with 
all the pillows they could find in the ground-floor rooms of one of 
the courts, the result being to cover the grass-plot with feathers as if 
a snowstorm had fallen. But the severity with which the vautixos 
0xAos—so the master called it—was admonished next morning was 
crushing and, I am convinced, salutary. 

Still such little ebullitions, and even the bonfires upon which in 
the exuberance of his joy the Oxford rowing man is wont to pile the 
chairs and tables of his friends, are harmless. They injure no 
human being, and supply a vent for feelings that for weeks past have 
been kept under the strictest control. I have certainly no desire to 
represent the rowing man as a spotless epitome of the cardinal vir- 
tues ; but I do say that the discipline to which, in the pursuit of his 
sport, he voluntarily submits himself, the enforced regularity of his 
life during training, his self-denial in many things, and the sense that 
he is striving not for his own mere benefit, but for the good of his 
crew and his college, must have a great and enduring effect upon a 
man’s character, and must in any case, I should hope, qualify him 
well to play his part in life as a good citizen. I may be charged with 
presumption in rating my own favourite sport so highly, but I appeal 
again to the bishops and judges, whose experience I am sure will 
confirm what I have said, and I fortify myself particularly with the 
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opinion of a late Bishop of Lichfield, who declared that “ boating 
was pre-eminently a means of university education. Some of their 
amusements wasted time, health, and money; but he did not find 
that boating wasted time, and it certainly did not waste health. .. . 
He considered that boating was a high moral lesson ; and the training 
they underwent on the Isis and the Cam proved beneficial in after 
life.” This opinion, I am aware, is only one of many that might 
be cited, but I am willing to set it against that of the pedants who 
seem to forget that one of the highest objects of a university career 
should be the formation of character, and who shudder when they 
see a youth pass through his college gates in a boating uniform, 
instead of remaining indoors and addling his brains in the investi- 
gation of obscure historical or philological problems. 

I know, too, that this is recognised by the wiser amongst the 
college authorities. They are aware that nothing fosters that esprit 
de corps on which to a large extent the well-being of a college 
depends, more than success on the river ; they believe that the boat- 
ing element amongst their pupils is in the main a healthy element, 
and therefore they smile upon the rowing man and encourage his 
efforts. They have their reward too not only in the esteem and 
affection of those whom they help, but also in the increase of numbers 
which is often brought to a college by brilliant rowing success. 
Would that all dons and tutors were like some I could name, who 
watch with a never-ceasing interest over the rowing of generation 
after generation of undergraduates. 

What are the paths that are open toa young man at Cambridge ? 
He may become a pure reading man, divorced from every amuse- 
ment except the contemplation of his beard; or he may—there is 
really nothing except his own good sense to prevent him—join 
the ignoble army of youthful gamblers, who spend their days in 
lounging in the club, and most of their nights in losing at cards a 
great deal more than they can afford. But if our freshman, whilst 
anxious to pass his examinations with credit, is anxious also to 
improve his bodily strength by open-air exercise, if he dislikes—as I 
hope he will—the unwholesome fashions of the card-players; and 
if, lastly, he is not predestined to cricket by a big school reputation, 
let him join the ranks of the boating men, let him share in their 
labours, endure their discipline, and take part in their triumphs. I 
can promise him that at the end of his three or four years of 
university life he will not regret his decision ; nay rather, I believe, 
he will think with sentimental fondness even of the Cam whose 
muddy depths his oar has so often stirred, and he will in any case 
have grappled to his soul with hoops of steel a host of friends whose 
adoption has been tried by sure and certain tests. I have spoken of 
the disadvantages under which Cambridge oarsmen labour. They 
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are many and great, and I certainly do not wish to disguise them 
from any budding freshman who may read this article. At Oxford 
the river is rendered attractive by its natural beauties no less than 
by the prospect of the exercise it affords; at Cambridge nobody 
would dream of visiting the Cam below the Jesus lock for the pur- 
pose of a picnic or a water party, or for any purpose, in fact, except 
exercise pure and simple. The river is narrow, the water is dirty, 
the stream shallow and sluggish, and the banks hideous in the 
extreme. And yet on this stream are to be seen on every day and in 
every variety of uniform, hundreds of youths who labour at the oar 
regardless of wind or weather, whilst upon the banks are to be seen 
and heard their ‘‘ coaches,” bestriding some of the sorriest jades in 
Christendom, and shouting out words of wisdom at the top of their 
voices. 

Nor have their joint efforts, as we know, been wanting in success 
when brought to the test at Putney or at Henley. I am therefore 
quite willing to admit disadvantages, and I point to results. But it 
may be urged that the great successes on the Thames are gained by 
comparatively few, and that the large majority of men have to spend 
their energy entirely upon the miserable drain-charged Cam. But 
for these too there are compensations which make their lot not only 
endurable but delightful. The triumphs at Putney or at Henley are 
glorious no doubt, but there are others almost as glorious, though 
they are not celebrated at large and are confined to Cambridge. In 
the first place there are the Bumping Races, that mystery to the 
uninitiated, who can never understand which it is of the fifteen or 
sixteen boats rowing in one race that wins. How these curious races 
originated I do not know for certain, but traditions have been handed 
down to us to the effect that all the boats—in those days they were 
regular Noah’s arks—used to be shut up together in a lock with the 
coxswain of each standing in the bows armed with a boat-hook. When 
the locks were opened each cox. used to do his best, aided by his men, 
to extricate his boat from the throng. This done, he would run all 
down the boat, take his seat in the stern, and urge on his crew for 
the race which followed. The result, I take it, depended more on 
luck than on merit. Another account relates how a crew would go 
down to practise, and how the coxswain, on seeing a rival crew, 
would blow a horn as a signal of defiance and a race would promptly 
begin, the hindmost crew trying to touch the leaders. However, it 
is not difficult to understand how bumping races, after the present 
fashion, must have been gradually organized out of the chaos to 
which the traditional accounts refer. The river was too narrow to 
admit of the crews rowing abreast. Accordingly a scheme was 
devised, by which the boats started in a long line, one behind the 
other, at fixed intervals (175 feet is now the distance), and raced for 
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a certain number of nights, it being arranged that if one boat bumped 
another they should exchange places on the following night, and so 
on. We at Cambridge have made changes in our system of races 
quite lately, the result of which has been entirely to separate the 
Lent boats from those that row in the May term, giving to every 
college the right to be represented by at least one boat in both sets 
of races. The enthusiasm devoted to these races is extraordinary, 
and to an outsider almost inexplicable. But he must remember that 
it is not the mere winning or losing of a race that is involved. 
There is something beyond that in a bumping race which makes it, 
I think, the highest form of manly excitement and emulation. The 
reward of victory is immediate and tangible: your crew rises a place 
in the rowing scale, and is inspired for fresh triumphs on succeeding 
nights. Lut to be bumped is literally to be degraded; it is defeat 
accompanied by loss of place, and the consequences remain for the 
following year. The crew who fail in a bumping race feel not only 
that they are falling away from the traditions and the place 
bequeathed to them, but that their failure must injuriously affect 
their successors. In no athletic exercise therefore is victory so 
ardently pursued and defeat so strenuously avoided as in the college 
bumping races ; nowhere else certainly is the actual success so intoxi- 
cating, nowhere else is it secured amidst equal demonstrations of 
enthusiasm. It stirs the blood to row in a good eight, to feel the 
boat springing from each stroke like a living thing, to hear the 
shouts of your partisans, to become conscious that your crowd is blend- 
ing into that which is running with the boat in front, to feel by the 
dancing of your ship that you are actually in their very wash, and 
then, after the momentary scramble of the bump, to exchange 
delighted greetings with those on the bank, whilst the club flag is 
unfurled and cheer after cheer proclaims the victory. These indeed 
are triumphs that are never forgotten, and make up amply for weeks 
of anxiety and toil, for much self-denial, and many discomforts to— 


‘* The eight poor souls, whose meat is 
Hard steak and a harder hen; ”’ 


and even to the coxswain, who has probably been made to endure 
much ill-temper and abuse. [ut to this picture there is of course 
a reverse in the unhappiness of those who are bumped. Those too 
who escape by the skin of their teeth have rather a hard time. They 
have to brace themselves night after night to the task of rowing 
over the course without approaching the preceding crew, whilst 
eight fiends with an apparently inexhaustible supply of strength 
and wind, drive the following boat inch by inch nearer to their 
stern. At such times a man’s feelings are not to be envied. To 
the eyes of his friend on the bank he may appear outwardly cool and 
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even happy, but within, I am sure, he has more than a fair share of 
anxiety. I have myself, after a severe race, read with some wonder 
accounts of “ tremendous spurts,” or “ brilliant pieces of rowing,” sup- 
posed to have been accomplished by myself and my crew. I certainly 
had no recollection of them, and as a matter of fact, so far as I could 
remember, my chief feeling had been one of intense fatigue and dis- 
comfort, solaced only by the reflection that there must be at least 
one or two members of the opposing crew who were undergoing 
miseries equal to mine. But I must not dwell too long upon such 
incidents as these, lest I should discourage where I intended to stimu- 
late. Let my imaginary freshman then not be dismayed; let him 
think that all the joys and triumphs will be his, whilst all the 
reverses will fall upon the members of other clubs. Let him cheer- 
fully join his college boat-club, and pay the very moderate subscrip- 
tion which its rules demand. He will immediately be hailed by his 
fond relatives at home as a future member of the university eight. 
A light-blue coat and cap are dazzling attractions, and if he secures 
them, he will no doubt attain in the remoter future to the mitre of 
a bishop or the ermine of a judge, or to the top of any profession to 
which his tastes may incline him. In the meantime, however, he 
must be content to take his seat humbly with another freshman in a 
pair-oared tub, there to be initiated into all the mysteries of begin- 
ning, grip, swing, finish, feather, and recovery. He will learn 
with wonder that he must on no account lug with his arms, but 
must row with his legs and his back. Probably he has come up to 
Cambridge with the notion which is prevalent amongst all classes of 
Englishmen, that rowing is, next to walking, the easiest thing in 
the world. He will be rudely undeceived. Good rowing is no more 
to be learnt in a day than is good cricket or good shooting, nor does 
it come always to those who at first promise best. I have known 
men who out of a boat looked magnificent. ‘ With such splendidly 
developed chests, with such firmly-knit and well-proportioned limbs,” 
I have thought to myself, “this man is bound to be a grand oar.” 
But I have placed my splendid specimen in a boat, and he has 
immediately become a shapeless mass without control over his 
movements, and no amount of careful instruction has ever sufficed 
to improve him. On the other hand, I have known apparent weeds, 
who, by dint of perseverance, have become hard-working, valuable 
oars. The freshman therefore during his first term must subsist 
on instruction and hope. Afterwards a more extended vista opens 
before him; he is chosen, perhaps, to row in his Lent boat, he talks 
rowing shop learnedly with his brother freshmen in hall, he lays 
aside the lately purchased pipe, he takes eagerly to a liberal training 
diet, and he meets the rest of his crew in The Backs before breakfast, 
and walks or runs with them. He is proud no doubt of rising early, 
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but as yet he does not quite despise the slothful non-rowing man. 
That feeling comes later. He is proud, too, of the hardness of his 
hands, but he is not without his tender places, and may often be 
heard complaining of the benches on which he has to sit in hall. 
But at last the great day of the races arrives. He begins to be 
nervous; after all, he thinks, football has greater attractions. He 
even thinks with envy of the sweet security of cricketers. These feel- 
ings are intensified as his crew paddles down to the start. Why 
did he ever take to rowing? What folly it all is, to be sure! 
Bang! goes the first gun. No more time now for nervousness ; the 
coats and sweaters of the crew are hurried off and thrown in a heap 
on the ground, where they are all bound up together and carried off by 
perspiring boatmen, who run ahead of the boats like messengers of 
battle, and are ready with the clothing of the oarsmen at the finish 
of the race. The crew step gingerly into their boat, the cox. 
takes hold of the bung at the end of a long chain fixed to what is 
by courtesy called a post, and then, three minutes having elapsed, a 
second gun is fired—one minute more. Friends on the bank push 
the ship out. ‘Steady now!” says the captain; ‘eyes in the boat 
everybody ; and perfect silence, if you please. Touch her gently, 
bow and two; that'll do; forward all.”’ Then all down the bank 
from those who hold the watches for the sixteen crews begins a 
chorus of “ Fifteen seconds left, ten seconds, five, four, three, two, 
one.” Bang! the last gun fires, the coxswains let go the chains, 
and sixteen boats start at once upon their wild career amidst a uni- 
versal and undiscriminating shout of ‘“ Well started!” On speed 
the boats, up the Post Reach, round Post Corner, and into the Gut. 
Grassy is cleverly skirted or badly bungled, as the case may be, by 
the coxswains. Some boats have already been victimised ; the rest 
press on, past the Plough Inn, round Ditton Corner, and into the 
Long Reach, the scene of so many victories. And now comes the 
pinch. Our friend’s first wind has probably been exhausted. A few 
moments of agony succeed. His back feels as if it were made of 
pulp, his chest seems on the point of bursting, he gasps for breath, 
his legs and arms almost refuse to perform their office, and he 
wishes, as I once heard it expressed, that his grandfather and grand- 
mother had never been born. But pluck and condition carry him 
through. His second wind comes suddenly, like a messenger from 
the gods, to his relief. He is himself again, and with renewed 
vigour he swings once more and dashes his weight on to every 
stroke. The crowd of runners now thickens, and the varying race 
continues amidst the springing of rattles, the ringing of dinner- 
bells, the deep notes of foghorns, the shriek of whistles, and that 
confused roar of many-voiced encouragement, of which not one of 
the eight perspiring oarsmen at whom it is directed ever yet under- 
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stood a word. And so, for four nights, the racing proceeds, with 

ever-fresh incidents and excitements, and by the end of that time 

our crew may have made four bumps and secured as trophies the 

oars with which they rowed. May they be the first of a large col- 

lection! In the May term a man may learn the joys of light ship 

rowing and scraped knuckles; he makes more bumps; he gains more 

laurels. Thenceforward his career is easy; he becomes an officer, 

possibly first captain of his club; he rows at Ely in the Trial 

Eights, and he fills his cup of bliss by helping to defeat Oxford 

at Putney. There is his career rapidly sketched. A few hints 

may be useful to him. He will learn that in a crew obedience is a 
sacred duty. His captain is for the moment a despot—amiable, let 

us hope, but none the less a despot—and accustomed to exact the 
promptest obedience to his orders. Let that obedience be rendered 
cheerfully and without grumbling. The sulky man or the grumbler 
is an intolerable nuisance, both to coack and crew. Where eight 

men breakfast and lunch together, spend two hours of the afternoon 
together, and then meet again for a training dinner, it is only 
natural that the man who is cheerful and contented should be pre- 
ferred to the sullen purveyor of complaints. Let him also, if he 
wishes his crew to succeed, try whilst he is rowing to sink his 
individuality and think of himself only as an eighth part of a crew 
with certain definite duties to perform, the chief of them being to 
keep his eyes on the man in front of him, to follow his every move- 
ment, and to keep perfect time. If he acts upon these hints and 
does his best to carry out the instructions of his coach, he will 
certainly not have to blame himself for any want of success. I 
would ask him finally to believe that rowing is not a mere game; 
it is one of the fine arts, and its object is to harmonise dash and 
power with grace, ease, and symmetry, and to produce a whole 
which shall be like a machine for regularity and force, and yet 
different from a machine in being instinct with life and courage. 
Certainly I have no fear for the popularity of rowing. So long as 
the nature of young Englishmen stimulates them to take a pride in 
conquering difficulties and in resisting fatigue; so long as they 
rejoice in the display at its highest pitch of bodily strength, con- 
trolled by discipline and aided by that perfection of health which 
makes exertion a pleasure; so long as the harmony of swing and the 
intoxication of swift movement delight them,—so long I am sure will 
the love of oarsmanship flourish and increase amongst them. 

In conclusion, I must acknowledge with thanks the help I have 
received in writing this article from Mr. R. C. Lehmann, who is well 
known to Cambridge men as a former captain of First Trinity, and 
who, since he has gone down from the University, has ever shown the 
keenest interest in University rowing. 

Freperick I. Prrman. 











































FRENCH PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 


On few subjects are English readers less instructed than on those of 
Land Tenure in France and the condition of the peasant proprietors 
in various parts of the country. It was proved, clearly enough one 
would think, that the Prussian five thousand million francs indemnity 
was paid off mainly owing to the accumulated wealth of the French 
peasantry. Yet although the lesson has been seriously taken to heart 
on the other side of the channel, it is overlooked in England, and 
credence is given to any statements concerning peasant proprietors 
that happen to find their way into print. An eminent writer, the late 
Mr. Stanley Jevons, in a manual of political economy designed for the 
young, dismisses the question thus:—‘‘ The peasant proprietors who 
still exist in Switzerland, Belgium, Norway, and some other parts of 
Europe, work almost all day and night during the summer, and are 
very careful and saving, yet they seldom grow rich or get more 
than a fair living out of the soil.” When such a writer as Mr. 
Stanley Jevons could thus overlook the true status of the French 
peasantry, it is small matter of astonishment that general readers 
believe anything they are told by one-sided and superficial tourists. 
Very different is the summing up of the matter by the late Mr. 
Fawcett :—‘“The extraordinary manner in which France has re- 
covered her prosperity since the conclusion of the disastrous war 
with Germany, affords the most striking illustration of the wealth 
diffused among the agricultural classes by a system of peasant pro- 
perties.” A no less trustworthy authority, the late Mr. Joseph 
Kay, sets himself the following task in his invaluable work—J ree 
Trade in Land—*I wish to prove by the highest authorities that the 
French system, instead of promoting the ruin or impoverishment of 
the countries in which it prevails, and in spite of the ignorance of the 
French yeomen and peasant farmers, is rapidly increasing the wealth 
of the country, promoting the moral and economical prosperity and 
happiness of the farming and rural classes, and by establishing the 
contentment of these classes, is at the same time increasing the 
stability of the Government.” Such conclusions naturally force 
themselves on the mind of the English resident in France; but for 
those who are under the necessity of studying the question at home, 
Mr. Kay’s book is of the greatest possible assistance. 

It is now eleven years since I began the systematic observation of 
French rural life. One entire year, 1875—6, was passed by me with 
French friends in Anjou, La Vendée, and Brittany. In 1878 I spent 
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four months in east central and eastern France, visiting several 
departments constituted from the ancient provinces of Brie and 
Champagne, Burgundy and Franche-Comté. In 1879 I visited 
Auvergne. In 1880 and 1881 I made prolonged sojourns in various 
parts of Burgundy, besides visiting the curious region of the Morvan 
in the department of the Niévre, also the Sadne et Loire. In 
1882-1883 I spent many months in the Vosges, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and various portions of Burgundy not before visited. In 1885 ] 
visited several departments of central France, formed from the 
ancient provinces of le Berry, le Limousin et l’Angoumois, and 
during the present summer and autumn I have made the acquaint- 
ance of various parts of south-west France. It will thus be 
seen that I have already travelled over a considerable portion of 
ground, although my task is not nearly accomplished. I hope, 
indeed, to pursue these investigations till not a single district of 
agricultural France remains unfamiliar to me. I add that these 
sojourns are invariably made not en touriste, but among French 
people, so that any information I may require, I obtain on the spot 
from those best able to inform me, and every facility is afforded for 
observing peasant life and judging for myself. 

Admirable as are the letters of the late Mr. Kay just alluded to, I 
must take exception to one or two points. In the first place, he greatly 
over-states the ignorance of the French peasant ; or perhaps I should 
put the matter thus: Since Mr. Kay wrote of France and the con- 
dition of the peasantry in that country, rapid and important changes 
have taken place, notably with regard to their mental development. 
Speaking from a very varied experience, I must say that there is no 
comparison between the intelligence and instruction of a French 
peasant proprietor and an English agricultural labourer. The former 
is immeasurably in advance of the latter, and that by reason of 
favourable circumstances, and not perhaps in consequence of natural 
superiority. To say nothing of the tremendous efforts made by the 
Third Republic to educate the rural population, let us consider the 
position of the peasant individually, and we shall see that it is in 
itself an education. He has not only the responsibilities of a cap- 
italist on a small scale, already a most important mental training, 
to begin with, but he receives and has long received the benefits of a 
political education. The blue-bloused son of the soil becomes in time 
perhaps consei/ler municipal and mayor of hiscommune. He is obliged 
to know something of the laws and constitution of his country; he is 
accustomed to public business, to the interchange of ideas, to speaking 
in public, and to the give and take of civic life generally. We must 
remember, too, that the training of the French peasant as a citizen 
dates anteriorally to the great Revolution. Already before 1789, one- 
fourth of the territory of France belonged to the people, and though 
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the condition of the small farmer and métayer was often wretched 
in the extreme, still the possession of land had begun to tell upon the 
national character. But we must go as far back as the Regency of 
the great Anne of France for the beginnings of political life among 
the peasantry. That wonderful stateswoman, who took in hand the 
government of France when she was only twenty-two, and added 
Brittany to the French crown, summoned the Etats Généraux in 
1481. Upon this memorable occasion the peasants sent deputies to 
represent them in what was a true parliament, and for the first 
time in the feudal world were heard those ominous words, “ La 
souverainté du peuple.” The speaker, however, was not a proletarian, 
but a gentleman, Philippe Pot,’ Deputy of Burgundy. The sub- 
sidies asked for were granted and privileges accorded, but the Etats 
Généraux were summarily dismissed, having sufficiently alarmed the 
Court and the nobles. This fact is worthy of note as showing the early 
beginnings of the Tiers Etats as a political body in France. The 
French peasant may indeed be said to have inherited a certain amount 
of political education, as well as those qualities of foresight, self- 
control, thrift, and sobriety for which he is so remarkable. I speak 
on this matter with less diffidence, having seen a very great deal of 
the rural population of widely different portions of France. I have 
heard the maire of a small commune in Anjou make a speech at the 
distribution of prizes at the village school, the peasants of the Jura 
pleading their own cause before the Juge de Paix ; I have sat down 
to breakfast on fair-day with the peasant proprietors of the Morvan 
at Autun ; I have partaken of their hospitality in Brie and Cham- 
pagne, and driven with them for miles across country in Brittany ; 
I have broken bread with them at the board of their richer neigh- 
bours in various regions, joined hands with them in the merry twi- 
light dance out of doors, and have paid numerous visits to them in 
their own homes. My impression has ever been that the courtesy, 
intelligence and reserve of the French peasant would do credit to any 
class in any country. The general cheerfulness, too, which so much 
struck Mr. Kay, is a characteristic feature of the agricultural popula- 
tion of France. 

The other point in this writer’s volume apt to mislead the 
English reader is this: he evidently wrote in ignorance of the 
numerous schools of agriculture established in various parts of the 
country, and which have exercised a very beneficial effect upon 
agriculture generally. Some of these schools are of recent date, but 
one at least, and that of the first importance, was founded in 1830. 
I speak of Grand Jouan, within a few hours’ journey of Nantes, in 
the department of the Loire Inférieure. This college has done more 


(1) The tomb of this orator and noble gentleman is to be seen at Dijon, and is one 
of the most curious monuments of the epoch. 
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than anything else to improve farming methods in what was before 
one of the most backward regions of France. The land is cultivated 
on scientific principles. the most approved machinery is used, the 
school farm is well stocked and a very great deal of attention is 
paid to fruit-growing and arboriculture. Many well-to-do peasants’ 
sons study at Grand Jouan, and day pupils are received at the cost 
of £8 per annum. On the occasion of my visit in 1876, I found 
thirty young men pursuing their studies as out-door students. These 
youths in blue blouses are recruited from all ranks of society, but 
their work, their meals, and their recreations alike are taken in 
company. Ona similarly large scale are the agricultural schools of 
Grignon, in Normandy, of Montpellier, and there are many model 
farms in various parts of the country. There is also a ferme-école 
near St. Honoré-les-Bains, in the very heart of the Morvan. 

The small French farmer is much more ready to take in new ideas 
and to try experiments than is generally supposed. I have lately 
described elsewhere the results of a visit paid last year to the depart- 
ment of the Indre, formed from the ancient province of le Bas Berry. 
I showed firstly that the value of land in that district has quintupled 
within the last thirty or forty years, owing to its transference from 
the hands of the larger proprietors to those of the peasants. Secondly, 
I showed that the condition of the peasants, not only materially, but 
socially and morally, has steadily advanced. Thirdly, I pointed 
out that the average peasant owner thereabouts is a capitalist to the 
extent of from £800 to £1,000; and fourthly, that, so impressed 
with the advantage of the transfer are many large landed proprietors 
that they are gradually diminishing their estates, partly actuated by 
philanthropic and patriotic, partly by personal, motives. The condi- 
tion of the people receives incalculable benefit, the State is strength- 
ened and aggrandised, and more money is got out of the land. A 
similar change has been gradually taking place in the Jura, Within 
the last fifty years vast numbers of day labourers, by dint of thrift 
and toil, have transformed themselves into small proprietors, i.e. 
owners of from fifty to seventy acres. So persistent, indeed, has 
been the desire to possess land, and so uncompromising the economy 
of the rural population here, that the agricultural labourer may be 
already described as a survival. The difficulty of procuring hired 
labour in busy seasons is sometimes, as in Burgundy, a check upon 
further purchases of land. It is partly met in this way: the Juras- 
sien is naturally patriarchal. Thus three or four married brothers 
will continue to live under one roof and share the labours of their 
respective holdings or farm one holding between them. The small 
proprietor also works part of his time for wages as in le Berry. The 
métayer system is in force in the regions of the Jura given up to 
the culture of the vine. The proprietor lends the vineyard and 
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pays the taxes ; the vigneron supplies the labourer and the manure ; 
all profits are equally shared. The peasant of the Jura is not rich, but 

he is aisé, that is to say, in easy circumstances. Family feeling is 

strong, and the moral tone of the people high. Here, as elsewhere in 

France, the entire absence of beggary strikes the stranger. People 

work hard and fare hard, but they are independent; they have a 

home of their own, and they are invariably contented and cheerful. 

Tourists who form an opinion of peasant farming in France from 
the window of the railway carriage or of their hotel, are apt to fall into 
a singular mistake. They see a poor woman digging up potatoes or 
gathering in an armful of maize from a patch of ground a few yards 
square, and straightway set her down as a peasant proprietor. The 
fact is, and Mr. Kay points it out in his volume, that the owner of a 
cottage and garden in France is not to be confounded with the pea- 
sant proprietor proper. In rural and suburban districts it is very 
rare to find respectable people, however poor, who do not possess a 
cottage and garden. Just as opportunity makes the thief, so oppor- 
tunity makes the possessor in France. Land is so easy of attainment 
that the notion of attaining it comes naturally to all. If a man has 
not money enough to buy a farm, or if he is an artisan, as at Cha- 
teauroux, with his savings he buys a house and garden, or a vine- 
yard. Thus the workmen of the great watch manufactories at 
Besancon, or the small watchmakers on their own account, purchase 
a garden and summer-house outside the town. You see them on 
Sundays and holidays disporting themselves amid their flowers and 
fruit with their wives and children. Everybody possesses some- 
thing, and it is wonderful how happy that something makes every- 
body. It is only the déclassé, the ne’er-do-well, or the really 
unfortunate, who has nothing to call his own. 

Education is very advanced in the Jura. The French babe now sucks 
in the principle of equality with his mother’s milk, and as this in- 
fluence tells greatly upon the character of the people, let me give 
an illustration. In 1885, whilst the guest of a Juge de Paix, ina 
beautiful little town of the Jura, I used to accompany my hostess to 
the Ecole Communale to fetch her little son to breakfast. Judging 
from the neat appearance of the children, both boys and girls, one 
might have supposed them all to belong to the well-to-do middle 
class. My friend informed me that these little scholars belonged 
alike to the richest as well as the poorest families in the neigh- 
bourhood. The wealthy notary, the poor charcoal burner, the pros- 
perous merchant, the struggling artisan, all sent their children to 
the Ecole Communale. For the benefit alike of rich and poor who 
lived at some distance, hot soup was served at mid-day. It was 
pleasant to see the little children sitting down together to this truly 
fraternal banquet. The advantage of the system are twofold. Poor 
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parents are stimulated to send their children neat and clean to 
school, whilst richer ones refrain from tawdriness or finery. There 
was no perceptible difference in the appearance of the children, and 
the simplicity and appropriateness of their dress afforded a striking 
contrast to that of English children at our Board schools. 

Agriculturists here have hitherto been at a sad disadvantage in 
the matter of transport. The new railway in construction from 
Champagnole to St. Claude and Nantua, that is to say, right through 
the heart of the country, will tend very greatly to develop its 
resources alike rural and industrial. 

If such then is the condition of the peasant proprietor in the Berry 
and the Jura, where life is hard and the soil often unproductive, 
what may we expect to find it in rich, sunny Burgundy? The 
vigneron in the Cote d’Or is what in homely phrase we call a sub- 
stantial man. He wears the blue blouse as well as his neighbours of 
the Jura and the Morvan, but his manners are more polished and 
genial, and he enjoys many more luxuries. He purchases books 
when he goes to Dijon, and he reads a newspaper daily. He takes 
out a shooting license when the season comes round, and bags 
game for the family dinner. He ofttimes sends his sons to Paris or 
Dijon to study law and medicine, and his daughters to the best con- 
vent schools. The féte of the vintagers’ patron saint is celebrated 
by him and his fellow-vignerons with a banquet, when the best of 
cheer loads the board. His poultry-yard is well stocked, he has a 
goodly wine-cellar, well furnished also; his cupboards are full of 
home-made jams and cordials, and his presses contain enough 
linen to set up a dozen middle-class families in England. At the 
Recette Générale, when the dividends are paid to investors in the 
State loans, it is an instructive sight to see these good people, men 
and women, pouring in with their coupons. The phylloxera has 
appeared in the Céte d’Or, but it takes more than a few bad seasons 
to ruin the peasant proprietor. 

The sources of rural wealth in this department are very numerous. 
Fruit and vegetable culture are important items. The French 
peasant—hence his wealth—never despises small sources of profit. 
If one crop fails, another makes up the deficit. 

Nothing can be more self-evident than the easy circumstances of 
the rural population in these parts. The villages are well-built, well- 
kept, and for the most part clean. There are vines and flowers in 
every garden, and every house possesses an excellent wine-cellar. The 
wine-cellar is often the most important part of the dwelling. The 
rule is wealth ; poverty the exception. Beggary is scarcely known. 

Wages are very high, so high that the peasant-proprietors are 
thereby prevented from adding to their land as they otherwise would 
do. The tendency in France, as I have elsewhere stated, is to increase 
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rather than diminish the size of holdings. When, however, wages 
are four or five francs a day, besides board, and labourers are not 
always to be had upon these terms, the acquisition of land is tem- 
porarily checked, and its value temporarily depreciated. Such, at 
least, is the case in many parts of the Céte d’Or at the present time. 
Of course, what is called “la fermage ”—in other words, the employ- 
ment of agricultural labour—must diminish throughout France in 
proportion as land falls into the hand of the cultivator. Machinery 
will doubtless change this, and the system of métayage, or agri- 
cultural partnerships, which must come more and more into vogue. 

In the construction of roads and railways, Savoyards and Pied- 
montese are employed in great numbers. These workmen are objected 
to in rural districts, and, moreover, only skilled hands are of use in 
the vineyards, the process of trimming the vines being a very deli- 
vate and elaborate one. The French peasant is generally supposed 
to live a life of extreme sordidness and squalor. In the Céte d’Or 
the vigneron invites you to sit down in a well-furnished parlour and 
brings out a variety of choice wines and liqueurs. He is delighted 
to offer you the very best his cellar affords. 

Indeed, if geniality were not found in a region so favoured, 
where should we look for it? Here, too, excessive well-being has not 
materialised the character. I have alluded to the eagerness with 
which the father of a family seeks the social advancement of his 
children. ‘The enforced military apprenticeship is another social 
leveller. Young men of all ranks and conditions of society here 
meet on precisely the same footing, greatly to the improvement of 
the rougher and less tutored. Without doubt in time the very name 
of paysan will disappear from everyday speech. When the peasant 
proper shall have ceased to exist on French soil, the word will have 
no longer any raison d’étre. No sooner does a peasant purchase his 
bit of land now than he is straightway called a cu/tivateur. Similarly, 
domestic servants, when they have saved up money enough to retire 
upon, become at once rentiers. 

The curious region of the Morvan deserves a chapter to itself, 
alike from an economic, historic, and picturesque point of view. It 
lies in one of the last provinces added to the crown of France, namely, 
the Nivernais, purchased by Mazarin from the Italian house of Nevers. 
Village communism existed in the Morvan till the year 1848. These 
village communes dated from the Middle Ages, and afforded another 
example of the early period at which the French peasant began to 
possess the soil. 

The climate of the Morvan is rude, and the soil for the most part 
naturally unproductive, has been rendered fertile by artificial pro- 
cesses, notably the application of lime and clay. To appreciate the 
condition of the Morvandiaux, we must do more than journey right 
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Remunerative as is such an expe- 
dition to the lover of the picturesque, it will afford a very inadequate 
idea of the agricultural prosperity of the country. Round about 
Chiteau-Chinon, the superbly placed capital of this little Celtic 
kingdom, the impression is one of an existence laborious in the 
extreme. We see women far afield getting in their potatoes, 
youngsters keeping geese and goats, few other signs of activity or 
animation. The greater part of the land hereabouts is given up to 
pasturage, and the wealth of the farmer is derived from cattle-rearing. 
In the less arid and more sunny regions, round about St. Honoré- 
les-Bains, for instance, we find the land well cultivated and every 
sign of prosperity ; whilst to realise the wealth of the Morvan farmer, 
we must attend the great September cattle fair at Autun. The 
instructive part of the business is the behaviour of the farmers them- 
selves. I had put up with a couple of French acquaintances at the 
first hotel in the town, and to my astonishment next morning 
found the dining-room crowded with blue-bloused peasants! Here, 
to the most expensive inn of a cathedral city, came scores and scores 
of the wearers of blue blouses whom I had seen earlier driving in 
their cattle to market. I soon discovered that these men were rich, 
highly respectable, and well-mannered farmers. The blue blouse 
yas simply worn to protect the Sunday broadcloth. The tables 
were crowded with these guests, some of whom had brought their 
wives and children with them in gigs; the greater number, how- 
ever, had come on foot, driving their stock to the fair. Herein 
consists the stability and solid wealth of the French farmer: he 
is not above attending to his affairs himself and not ashamed of 
the uniform of labour. As my companions informed me, these 
guests at the mid-day ordinary were rich but working farmers— 
peasant proprietors in fact. By six o’clock all had returned to 
their homes, leaving the enjoyment of the fair and the fireworks 
to the townsfolk. Such an experience as this makes us understand 
how it is that French farmers can tide over a succession of bad 
seasons that prove fatal to English ones. Rigid attention to business, 
foresight, economy, above all a permanent interest in the soil, 
render the French farmer independent of evil days. 

The métayer system is in force in the Morvan. The owner of the 
land supplies the stock and farming implements, the métayer manual 
labour, and the profits are equally divided. Tenant-farming on a 
large scale is also practised round about Autun. It will be seen, 
therefore, that no matter in what direction we go in France, we find 
all kinds of land tenure. The parcelling of the territory into tiny 
portions insisted upon by ignorant writers is entirely a misconcep- 
tion. The tiny portions exist as freeholds, but they are mere gardens 
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and vineyards, having nothing whatever to do with the question of 
peasant proprietorship proper. 

At the same time we must bear in mind that the rich farmer in 
France, whether a tenant, métayer, or freeholder, or all three com- 
bined, belongs to the peasant class, or at least originated from it. 
Take the case of Seine et Marne, that fertile agricultural region 
round about Meaux. Here the farms vary in size from fifty to 
several hundred acres, the tenant farmer almost always possessing 
land of his own. Nowhere is French rural life more prosperous 
than in the valley of the Marne. Agriculture is very advanced and 
machinery islargely used. The soil is extraordinarily productive and 
the farm buildings are spacious and handsome. Cheese is the most 
important production, but the farmer has also corn, fruit, and 
vegetable crops to fall back upon if the first fails. Beggary does 
not exist in this department; most of the village have hot and cold 
public baths, and the cleanliness and neatness of the people are 
universal. Here we find, coupled with great thrift and laboriousness, 
a considerable amount of comfort, nay luxury. On Sundays and 
féte-days, the working dress of both sexes is exchanged for the 
costume Jourgeois, and some of the farmers’ wives even drive to 
market attired in the latest fashion. Yet during the week all put 
their shoulder to the wheel in right good earnest. Education among 
both sexes is very advanced. The sons and daughters of rich 
peasant proprietors are, in fact, accomplished; they learn singing, 
drawing, the art of declamation, &c. I was present at a distribution 
of prizes at the Ecole Communale of a small village, and I saw a 
little play admirably performed by the scholars of both sexes. 

During last summer and autumn I not only revisited localities 
already familiar to me, but also made leisurely sojourns in several 
departments with which I had been before unacquainted. In Maine 
et Loire I found that enormous progress had taken place within eleven 
years. Upon the occasion of my first visit, I described the caves 
or small underground dwellings in the commune of Gennes, occupied 
by small peasant proprietors. These were now being gradually put 
to other uses, and in every village I found new substantial little 
houses of recent construction or in course of being built. 

I was staying in a pleasant country house within a stone’s throw 
of two of these peasants’ homes that may be taken as types. The 
first a small but wealthy cu/tivateur was building for himself. It 
had the appearance of a suburban villa, consisting of kitchen, offices, 
and parlour on the ground floor, four airy bedrooms approached by a 
neat staircase on the second, and above these, attics. The cost of 
building is considerably reduced in these parts by the fact that the 
peasants mostly possess excellent building stone on their own land. We 
were assured that the outlay would not exceed £250. It must be 
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remembered also that most of the work is done by the owner and his 
family. We next paid visits to quite small landowners, retired 
domestic servants and others, who had built themselves neat little 
cottages atacost of £80. Some interiors were very clean, and in 
addition to good furniture were pictures, bits of ornamental pottery, 
and other objects for grace; others wore a less cared-for appearance. 
Flowers and flower-beds are beginning to be thought of. In fact, 
here as elsewhere, it is impossible to over-estimate the effect of in- 
creased railway communication upon the condition of rural France. 
Wherever we go we find new lines already opened or in course of 
construction. The railway not only brings new ideas but takes the 
rustic into the world. If the elder folks are stay-at-home, the 
younger of both sexes from time to time quit the paternal nest, They 
thus see how others live. They realise the comfort of bourgeois 
dwellings, the advantages to health and well-being accruing from 
easy circumstances. By little and little, therefore, the home of the 
peasant undergoes complete transformation. The moral tone of some 
of these village-folk is very high. In even hard-working, unin- 
structed families, we find the young daughters as carefully guarded 
from evil influences as if they belonged to a great house. At the 
out-of-door dinner-table, where often the entire household of a farm 
sit down together, I was assured that no coarseness or unseemly 
jests are admitted. Yet the gaiety of these rustics is proverbial. 
Sunday in Anjou, I observe by the way, as in most parts of rural 
France, is strictly observed as a day of rest. 

The Maine and Loire, is essentially a land of small ownerships. 
Everybody possesses a bit of land, but often that possession is a very 
small portion indeed. Enough itis, however, to impart independence 
of character and deprive old age of its terrors. 

I was the guest of a widow lady farming a little property on her 
own account, her household and farming folks numbering from a 
dozen to fifteen souls, receiving besides board daily wages. But 
on inquiry I found that most of these good people had little 
possessions of their own. Thus the fermier, or farm-bailiff, owned a 
profitable little vineyard and a bit of land on which he intended to 
build a house and retire in his old age. The dairymaid, a most respect- 
able, hard-working young woman, owned a house and a plot of ground. 
She had also laid by money, and in due time will retire from service, 
purchase a cow or two, and sell cheese and butter on her own account. 
Then there was the indoor manservant who waited at table, watered 
the flowers, and drove us out. He, besides owning a house and a field 
or two, was in the enjoyment of £20 a year, the interest of invested 
capital. 

These instances may be taken as typical of the condition of the 
peasant class in France. The Maine and Loire is by no means one 
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Of the richest or most enlightened departments. It is a region of 
small holdings ; that is to say, the average is from seventy to eighty 
acres in extent, while closeries, or farms of two or three acres, are 
common. We must not look here for the wealth we find in the 
Céte d’Or or in Seine et Marne. Yet agriculture of late years has 
made great strides throughout Anjou. Land has gone on steadily 
increasing in value, while the comfort enjoyed by all classes is propor- 
tionately advancing. My hostess one day received a small peasant 
proprietor and his sister-in-law to dinner. When the time came for 
return, they drove home in a comfortable waggonette recently pur- 
chased for their own use. Such a condition of things must be seen 
to be realised. 

Although the small holding is the rule here, some very large 
farms exist. Thus one of our neighbours was a lady managing on 
her own account a farm consisting of several hundred acres, a large 
part of which was vineyard. If the phylloxera invades Anjou, the 
lady for the time being will be ruined. From Angers I journeyed 
to Niort, chef-lieu of the Department of the Deux Sévres, traversing 
a part of the Vendean Bocage. Just eleven years before I had 
travelled by diligence from ‘Poitiers to Parthenay, thus striking 
through the Bocage in a more westerly direction. What changes 
have come over this rich country in the meantime! New lines of 
railway have intersected it in every direction ; new, spacious farm- 
houses and buildings have sprung up everywhere ; on all sides we find 
evidence of wonderful material progress. Niort is now a junction 
of first importance in this part of France, as its magnificent railway 
station indicates. Rapid, however, as is the development of French 
towns in consequence of these improved means of communication, 
the effect ou the country is far more considerable. The value of 
agricultural produce is greatly increased, and the introduction of 
improved agricultural methods made much more easy. Artificial 
manures and new machinery are now much used hereabouts. Imme- 
diately round about Niort is a luxuriant belt of orchards and market- 
gardens. We must indeed go into the heart of the Bocage to find 
the typical Vendean farm of several hundred acres, but within an 
hour’s drive of the town important tenant farms may be seen. 
Mule-rearing is a speciality of this region, so rich in pastures. I 
visited a leasehold farm 'of between four and five hundred acres thus 
stocked: sixty head of mules and horses, ten oxen, fifteen cows, and 
sixty sheep, besides goats, pigs, and abundance of poultry. The 
farmer, a true type of the prosperous peasant, although hard at work 
with his men, quitted his task to show us the stock. Like most, we 

(1) One result of peasant proprietorship is the great security of property. Every- 


where we see orchards and gardens exposed to depredation, but none occur. Fruit 
and vegetables grow by the roadside, and no one touches what is not his own. 
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might indeed say all, tenant farmers in France, he possessed some 
land of his own on which to build a house and retire in old age, 
leaving the larger business to his children. The housewife was busy 
at work, also wearing the peasant dress. Yet these good people 
were capitalists to the extent of several thousand pounds, and in 
England would long since have set up as fine ladies and gentlemen. 
No wonder that agricultural crises are tided over in France ! 

Take by way of example the two departments next visited by me, 
the Charente and the Charente Inférieure. No part of the country 
has been more cruelly ravaged by the phylloxera ; over the Charente 
indeed, a very wave of ruin has swept within the last few years; its 
vineyards have been reduced by one-tenth, representing a loss of 
millions, and such losses of course have been most severely felt by 
the smaller vintagers. I had a long conversation with a resident, 
and his account of what the country folks had gone through, was 
harrowing. Now matters have taken a more cheerful path. The 
ruined wine-growers have turned their attention to farming generally 
or trade. Many have migrated to the towns, whilst local industries 
have been opened in various places. The worst may be said to 
be over. Yet here and there in this very department you find 
evidence of solid wealth among the peasantry, a condition of things 
without any analogy among ourselves. 

My host, for instance, in one of the large towns, had in his 
employ a femme de ménage, or charwoman, who came for a few hours 
every day to cook and do housework. This good woman, neat, clean, 
intelligent, trustworthy, possessed capital to the extent of £1,000 
invested in the public funds. Her husband had a market-garden, 
her son was a commercial traveller, her daughter a milliner’s appren- 
tice. Yet well-to-do as was this family, we found the mother glad to 
add to the little stock and provide still more securely against the 
evil day. 

Again, in 1885, during the grand autumn manceuvres, in this very 
department, a peasant farmer, mayor of his commune, entertained a 
general and his staff for two days. His wife and daughters joined 
their guests at dinner, and the table was set as in a well-ordered 
bourgeois family ; the fare was abundant, several hundred francs 
being spent upon the entertainment. And this took place in a region 
almost completely devastated by phylloxera ! 

I spent several weeks in the Charente Inférieure, staying all the 
time at the charming little sea-side village of St. Georges de Didonne, 
near Royan. The name is familiar to all readers of Michelet’s La Mer. 
St. Georges itself, may be described as a small Arcadia, where every 
one sits within his own vineyard and beneath his own fig-tree. The 
people work hard and fare hard, but want is absolutely unknown. 
Wherever you go you see neatly dressed, cheerful, sober people. 
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Nevertheless the department has suffered only less than the Charente 
from the phylloxera. The ruined vineyard if replanted with other 
crops only produces one-fourth of its former revenue, and in many 
places is abandoned altogether. Immediately around St. Georges 
the rich soil and abundant sunshine produce fruit and vegetables in 
great luxuriance, a great source of wealth to the people, who supply 
the Royan markets. But in the heart of the country, the aspect of 
affairs is sad indeed, vineyard after vineyard hopelessly blighted either 
by the phylloxera or the oidium, both enemies being active here. 
But you hear no complaints, no appeals for help. Other crops are 
cultivated the more sedulously in order to make up for the loss, 
and people are ready to turn their hands to anything in order to 
earn money. Round about St. Georges you see neat little one-storied 
houses just built or in course of construction, each with its vineyard 
and bit of garden. These, one and all, are erected by the peasants 
or fisher-folk for their own use; in fact, they are little freeholds, the 
reward of hard-earned savings. In the Charente Inférieure, just 
as anywhere else throughout France, you find all kinds of land tenure 
in force, métayage, tenant farming, peasant proprietorship alike 
on a small or on an extensive scale. The country round about St. 
Georges being at some distance from the great lines of communication, 
shows much backwardness in the matter of agriculture. I visited a 
small métairie which reminded me of Breton experiences eleven years 
ago: the dungheap before the front door, liquid manure running to 
waste, poultry familiar with the kitchen, and so on. But it must 
be remembered that the small métayer, squalid as is his dwelling, 
poor as he often is, ignorant as he often is, gradually develops into the 
prosperous and enlightened tenant farmer or freeholder. Métayage, 
indeed, is a stepping-stone between the position of a day labourer 
and that of a capitalist. Let me by way of conclusion add a few 
facts concerning these agricultural partnerships in France. We find in 
the department of the Landes 27,484 métairies, in the Allier 11,632, 
in the Gironde 11,568, in the Charente 10,776, in the Lot 10,000, 
in the Haute Vienne 8,337, in the Cantal 2,292, in the Creuse 2,069, 
and so on, métayage more or less prevailing throughout the entire 
country. In a recent official report on the Limousin, it is announced 
that in three hundred métairies profits had more than doubled 
within the last twenty-five years. In the Alpes Maritimes, round 
about Grasse, are to be found small parcels of land cultivated on this 
system ; many vineyards also in the south-west are veritable métairies 
—in other words, partnerships with half profits. The métayer is 
regarded as a most valuable agent in developing and improving 
agriculture. 

Tenant farming is also largely practised in certain regions. We 
find about one tenant farmer to three or four owners or métayers. 
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Picardy, Artois, La Brie (Seine et Marne), La Beauce (Eure et 
Loire), and /e pays de Caux in Normandy are what is called in French 
pays a grandes fermes, i.e. given up to tenant farming on a large 
scale. We find there farms of from 250 acres and upwards let on 
lease, precisely as is the casein England. In a recent official inquiry 
it is shown, however, that these large tenant farmers suffer more 
during periods of agricultural depression than the peasant proprie- 
tors and the métayers. The scarcity of hands, the diminution of 
profits on beet-root sugar, the substitution of petroleum for colza- 
oil, have interrupted the prosperity of the large farmers of Picardy 
and Artois. 

One word more. If I wished to back up statements based upon 
personal experience by umimpeachable authority, I have only to cite 
the name of M. Henri Baudrillart of the Institut. This writer, 
it is hardly necessary to remind our readers, has devoted years to an 
official inquiry into the condition, past and present, of the French 
peasant. His work on Normandy, his contributions to the Rerwe 
des Deux Mondes and other periodicals, are mines of information 
to those who cannot themselves study the question of peasant pro- 
prietors on French soil. 

M. Bernam-Epwarps. 

































































THE ROMAN MATRON AND THE ROMAN LADY. 


Grave, strong, and fearless as the warlike white-armed woman of 
the north, but with that richer splendour of beauty which comes 
from the summer sun—neither so closely cloistered as the Athenian 
wife nor so lovely in her bounteous grace as the Corinthian hetaira 
—the matron of old Rome is as impressive a figure in history as 
the one, and she was a more important person in family life, if less 
seductive in society, than the other. She had as much personal free- 
dom as had the women of the north, though with less acknowledged 
political power, and she had more legal consideration than the 
Hellene ; and both by the weight of her own character and the 
value of her family alliance, her influence in affairs was direct and 
important. In early times that influence was valiant, patriotic, 
heroic. In a few instances it was elevating and refining. But, as 
time went on, and the stern purity necessary to a young people 
fighting for its existence passed into the corruption always accom- 
panying luxury and stability, the women, following the law of their 
sex, became even more profligate than the men, and the influence 
which had once made for righteousness was used only for the 
increase of civic degradation and the more rapid dissolutien of social 
virtue. 

In the early days the strictest kind of marriage conferred on the 
Roman wife privileges which were considerable in extent and 
honourable in degree. When married by the law of “cum con- 
ventione”’ and with the form of “confarreatio”—the two eating 
together the sacred salted cake, and she, the bride, promising to share 
with her husband water and fire—she was set in a place of personal 
dignity and moral power; and though she belonged to the family 
more than to the community, the State took care of her interests 
and provided for her welfare. Her legal personality was certainly 
merged in that of her husband, who was emphatically the master of 
the household ; she was counted as one of his family, and was no 
longer under the protection of her own; but she was secure from 
his caprice and could not be divorced at his pleasure. Nor might 
she be ill used; and she was as much mistress in the house as he was 
master. ‘ Ubi tu Gaius, ego Gaia,” she said to her bridegroom when 
she was lifted over his threshold as a reminiscence of the time when 
she had been won by violence and carried off by force. ‘“ Where 
thou art lord I am lady,” was herhalf-threatening promise of self- 
assertion. And the Roman woman was not one to use this formula 
VOL. XLII. N.S. R 
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falteringly—not one whose dignity of command could be easily 
softened or deflected by love. 

Bound by this double link of law and religion, the wife’s legal 
position was that of her husband’s child; but she was protected 
against that breadth of paternal power’ which made the father both 
the law and the executive in his own household and enabled him to sell 
his children into slavery, or to put them to death for certain offences, 
She was free from the domination of her own father, and her hus- 
band’s was restricted. She inherited from her husband equally, but 
only equally, with her children; and as a daughter she shared with 
her brothers. Unlike the Greek heiress, who, as with the Eastern 
women, was something that went with the estates rather than the 
free holder of property—taken over as an obligation integral to the 
inheritance, like the fixtures in the house or the stock on the farm— 
the Roman widow inherited on her own account, and the Roman 
girl endowed the man she married. 

This legal consideration was the reward of personal merit, and 
dated back to the foundation of the Empire. By their refusal to 
leave their Roman husbands when the Sabine army came down to 
avenge the rape which had made their virgins wives and mothers, 
the women saved Rome. ‘ Romulus rewarded them with honours 
for themselves and the whole class of matrons. The curies were 
called by the name of the Sabine wives. All married women were 
exempted from every kind of household service except spinning and 
weaving ”’ :—occupations held in such honour as to be specially men- 
tioned in epitaphs ; one who spun and weaved well being entitled to 
the praise which belongs to virtue. ‘“ Whoever met a matron was 
to make way for her. Whoever hurt her modesty by a wanton word 
or look was guilty of a capital offence. The right of inheriting on 
the same footing asa child (by the ‘Conventio in Manum’) was con- 
ferred on wives if they wished it; but if any husband should abuse 
his parental power and sell his wife, as he might sell his child, he 
was devoted to the infernal gods. A man might divorce his wedded 
wife for adultery, for poisoning his children, or for counterfeiting 
the keys entrusted to her. If he put her away without any of these 
grounds, half his property was forfeit to the injured woman, the 
other half to the Temple of Ceres.” Again: “ When a marriage 
had been solemnised with the religious sanction of the ‘ confarreatio,’ 
a divorce was so difficult as scarcely to be possible, but the husband 
might put his guilty wife to death. When the marriage had not 
been solemnly contracted, so as to produce a ‘conventio in manum,’ 
the parties were always allowed to separate at discretion.” This 
looser kind of marriage—‘“ sine conventione”—grew to be the 
general law among highly-placed persons, even so early as the times 


(1) Lessened and restricted by Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
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of Cesar and Augustus, when divorces were as common as marriages, 
and no woman was considered damaged by multiplied proprietorship 
and a different father for each child. The meaner folk, however, 
still clung to their old customs, and the heart of the nation remained 
sound long after the head had become corrupt. 

We need not go strictly into dates, nor make out precisely when 
this form or that fell into disuse, when the virtuous Roman matron— 
the “ mater-familias””—ceased to be, and her place was taken by 
the mere “uxor ”’—that legalised light-o’-love who was still under 
the control of her father, and was never legally incorporated into 
her husband’s family. She—this almost temporary “ uxor ”’—might 
be divorced and remarried at pleasure, if her father gave his consent 
or a powerful man proposed. A national portrait is like those coalesced 
photographs which give a generalized type wherein minor individual 
differences are lost. The Roman Matron, as we know her in her 
severe majesty and personal honour, and the Roman Lady in her 
licentiousness and luxury, bear each a name which conveys its own 
concrete idea, whether we call to mind Lucretia in the early morning 
or Helena in the evening twilight—whether she is the Tullia of 
tradition or the Messalina of history. 

Though the early Romans despised the confessed authority of 
women in political affairs, as they saw it among the Gauls, and 
though, as Gibbon says, ‘a female reign would have appeared an 
inexpiable prodigy ” in their eyes, still the women had a hand in 
some of the most important doings of the infant nation. In the very 
beginning of things—taking fable for fact—a woman holds the 
place of honour, for if a god was the father, Rhea Silvia, only a 
mortal woman, only a human vestal, was the mother of the twins 
whose birth created a nation and changed the whole current of his- 
tory. This, indeed, is the general if not quite universal distinction. 
It is the god who condescends and the woman who is honoured. 
Very rarely indeed does a goddess forget her divine greatness for 
the sake of a man’s love’ and a semi-human maternity. To be sure, 
Thetis was the mother of Achilles, Aphrodite bore Aineas to 
Anchises, Artemis loved Endymion; but for the most part it is the 
mother who is the mortal, and it is her son, and a god’s, in whom 
the generations of the earth are to be blessed. So it is with Rhea 
Silvia, the vestal, whom the god Mars made the mother of him who 
founded the Eternal City destined to be the mistress and lawgiver of 
the world. In this union of war with religion, the lines of the 
double supremacy which has been the lot of Rome were indicated 
with strange clearness. For the universal Conqueror became after- 
wards the universal Pontiff. The imperial crown passed into the 
triple tiara, the eagles into the keys, the fasces and the sword into 

(1) See the ‘* Lament of Calypso,” the fifth book of the Odyssey. 
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the crozier and the cross; and the sacrifices made to the gods were 
changed indeed, when the monstrance showed the holy wafer 
which was the very flesh of God, and the cup was filled with 
wine which was His very blood. The later personation was as 
omnipotent as the earlier, and as fierce. Rhea Silvia passed into thin 
air as Madonna materialized. But the wolf remained as the foster- 
mother whose milk ran in the veins of her Christian children equally 
with her pagan. 

Portents and miracles swarmed round the cradle of the infant 
city, as they accompanied its maturity, and were never wanting when 
needed. Legend and lay, idyll and epic, are as gold and silver 
embroideries wrought by poetry over the substance of history. ‘‘The 
early history of Rome,” says Niebuhr, “ is indeed more poetical than 
anything else in Latin literature. The loves of the Vestal and the 
God of War; the cradle laid among the reeds of the Tiber; the 
fig-tree, the she-wolf, the shepherd’s cabin, the recognition, the fra- 
tricide ; the rape of the Sabines; the death of Tarpeia ; the women 
rushing with torn raiment and dishevelled hair between their fathers 
and husbands; the wrongs of Lucretia; the heroic actions of Hora- 
tius Cocles, of Sczvola; the battle of Regillus, won by the aid of 
Castor and Pollux ; the touching story of Virginia, are among the 
many instances which will at once suggest themselves.”” Add to 
these the tender legend of Numa and Egeria—that mythic nymph 
or only loving woman who lived in her grotto beyond the Camena 
Gate, like another Fair Rosamond in her maze, but whose influence 
was nobler as her love was happier. Helped by her wholesome 
counsel, her lover framed the formulas of that sweet and simple 
faith known as the “ religion of Numa”—the sole thing left green 
and incorrupt when all the rest had fallen into loathsomeness and 
decay. In this sweet faith the kindly gods were generous bene- 
factors, and men lived with them in a peace that had but little of the 
element of fear to mar its sense of safety. To work between dawn 
and dusk, and never to forget the sacrifices, the offerings, the libations, 
and the prayers which expressed gratitude and claimed protection ; 
to hold his head erect like a free-born man glad of his birthright 
of liberty and proud of his Roman citizenship ; to abjure the vices 
which enervated and the luxury that destroyed—this was the pith 
of that religion of Numa which after-ages elaborated into a mon- 
strous system of superstition—which later ages still drowned in a 
sea of blood and lost for ever in the abysses of corruption. 

The Lays which the people learnt by heart and sang at festivals 
kept alive those glorious memories, those pathetic tragedies which 
served as holy examples and sacred commandments. Or, as in the 
stories of Tarpeia and Horatia, they were held as warnings against 
the sin of vanity and the shame of a love stronger than patriotism— 
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for patriotism was the Roman’s central virtue, the clamp which 
bound him to honour and integrity, the human expression, indeed, 
of reverence to the gods and all things holy and divine. Without 
patriotism, no man was worthy to live. Some of these legends 
were so highly vitalized as to have outlived the faith which 
gave them birth. ‘“Tarpeia la bella” still sits, covered with 
gold and jewels, in the heart of the Capitoline Hill, bound by 
a spell that cannot be broken. Many seek but none can find 
her; and only once of late years has she been seen. Poor type 
of female vanity, crushed by the fatal gold for which she bartered 
away her faith and country, for near three thousand years her 
memory, which is her soul, has lived in this historic purgatory ; and 
the Deliverer who shall show her to have been a Sun myth, and no 
living woman, has not yet appeared. So, too, lives the sadder and 
less besmirched memory of Horatia, stabbed by her brother when he 
returned from his victory over the Curatii. The spot is shown where 
she fell and was buried, near the Temple of Honour and Virtue, she 
wildly lamenting the death of her lover, whose embroidered cloak, 
woven by her own hands, her brother bore aloft in triumph—he, roused 
toa leonine wrath of sorrow for his brothers’ deaths— flushed with his 
triple victory and the greatness of his revenge—passionately crying 
that such a sacrilegious wretch should no longer live, and plunging 
his sword into her white breast as an offering to the infernal deities. 
And in the Forum, all ruined and dismantled as it is, who cannot 
conjure up the bleeding figure of that pale Virginia, held against the 
heart of her father who loved her honour better than her life, bound 
up as that honour was with freedom and a Roman’s rights? A sacri- 
fice as pure as Iphigenia—not held face downward over the altar, 
bound like a kid in her saffron-coloured garments, but lying like a 
broken flower across her father’s arm—-she is one of the loveliest of 
the ghosts that people the dim spaces of the past, one of the most 
pathetic of the victims which the cruel lust of man has always had 
power to make. For the sentence of Appius Claudius which denied 
her freedom, betrothed as she was to the former tribune, Lucius 
Icilius, meant simply that, being non-free and therefore beyond the 
pale of the law, she might be wrested from her family and be made 
his prey, no one opposing and no one able to defend. Her death 
brought to the State freedom from an intolerable oppression, and the 
death of the tyrant was the birth-hour of better things for the com- 
munity. 

Like some fair Amazon whose soft white flesh belies her armour— 
some warlike Atalanta passing swiftly across the scene—the name 
of that impetuously heroic Clelia leaves a trail of light across the 
page, and her feat is one of those vivid epics by which Roman 
romance, rather than sober history, is emphasized. One of the 
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twenty patrician hostages, boys and maidens, demanded by Porsena— 
for sake of whose safety those troublesome settlers on the Seven 
Hills that overlooked the Tiber would keep themselves in check— 
this girlish compatriot of Sceevola and Cocles determined to regain 
her liberty, cost what it might. What cared she for the riches or 
the luxury of that hostile Etruria where she was engulphed? That 
Greece should have breathed the spirit of her poetry and art over 
all that Etruscan life, reproducing in some sort the fair lines of 
those distant cities lying in the sunlight beyond the seas—those 
cities where life was beauty, and beauty was but another name for 
love—made nothing to Clelia, the free-born, fearless Roman maiden. 
More beautiful to her were the simple beads and brooches, which 
were all the ornaments she knew, than those chaplets of golden 
leaves, those necklaces of rare device and perfect workmanship, 
which gladdened the vanity and enhanced the beauty of the women 
she was forced to obey, as a captive must obey her mistress. Far 
dearer to her was the sacred fig-tree which bore witness for her 
warrior-god than all the bays sacred to the soft-limbed Delian whom 
she scarcely knew—than all the olives given by that Athene who 
was not yet her own Minerva. One hour of simple Roman life 
was better than years of these foreign splendours, where the very 
tombs were monuments and the pottery carried pictures. One 
deep full breath of Roman air from off the wide Campagna—that 
air which made men free and women strong—was better than this, 
rich with the scent of flowers, aromatic with the perfume of fruits 
still unknown in the city which the son of Mars had made. 
Captivity was not to the mind of Clelia, well-treated though she and 
hers were ; and home and freedom were all she longed for. Where- 
fore, gathering her sisters together, as they bathed in the river un- 
watched—so much generous trust by the way their hated enemy 
showed them—this fair daughter of an heroic race urged them to 
swim across, she herself on horseback at their head. And thus, 
radiant with delight they fled out of bondage and found themselves 
once more at the gates of their beloved Rome. Publicola said never 
a word when these girlish breakers-out-of-bounds appeared. But 
he sent them back again to keep the Roman word sacred and the 
Roman name in honour; and mistakenly heroic Clelia had to sub- 
mit to practical rebuke when she thought that she had deserved 
only reward. Near her, like a shadow cast by the substance flickers to 
and fro the misty form of Valeria, whose special claim to honour 
lies in the courage with which she broke away from the would-be 
deliverer of the returned maidens, of her own free will giving herself 
up once more to Porsena and captivity. But the king, not to be 
outdone in generosity, sent back the whole convoy, boys and girls 
together, moreover presenting that arch-rebel Clelia with a horse, 
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trappings, and armour. And then, seeing that nothing succeeds so 


well as success, the Senate ordered a statue to be set up in her honour 


in the Via Sacra, where for many generations the figure of a maiden 
on horseback commemorated her exploit. Some say it was a statue 
to Valeria, not to Cleelia. Clelia or Valeria, the one name went as 
well as the other in the Lays which recorded the deed and honoured 
the doer. But it was Cleelia whom A¢neas saw in that famous shield, 
“wherein the Lord of Fire, not unversed in prophecy nor igno- 
rant of future time, had wrought the fortunes of Italy and the 
triumphs of Rome—Him (Porsena) you might behold like one in 
the act of wrath, in the act of menace; because Cocles dared to break 
away the bridge and Cleelia had burst her fetters and was swimming 
across the stream.” 

Again, an honourable trait of womanhood, from the Roman stand- 
point, was handed down in the historic Lays. After that battle of 
Lake Regillus, where the Dioscuri had fought bodily for the Romans, 
permission was given to the women who had intermarried with the 
foe, to leave their husbands and take their daughters with them. 
All the Roman women left their Latin husbands; all the Latin 
women, save two, remained at Rome. But then “ the proud virtue 
of the Roman matrons was still blooming in full purity when these 
lays were composed ;”’ and we are required to believe what we cannot 
disprove. Nevertheless, that discriminating grain of salt is useful. 
Is that grain wanted also for the story of how Valeria, the noblest 
matron in Rome, incited Virgilia and Volumnia, the mother and wife 
of Coriolanus, to go out to the camp of the Volscians, and do by 
woman’s tears and prayers what no man’s words had been able to 
effect? The temple dedicated to Fortuna Muliebris, raised on the 
spot where the son had yielded to the mother with that sad cry: “O 
mother! mother! what is it you have done!” crystallized the legend 
and gave it substance. And that the noble Valeria should be the 
first high-priestess in the temple of which her patriotic impulse was 
the foundation, added another link to the chain of facts, which may 
or may not be only the cloud-wreath of fable. 

Grand and majestic, like some Scandinavian prophetess, stands 
Tanaquil, the Etrurian diviner of the future, who reads the secrets 
lying on the knees of the gods and knows the hidden meaning of all 
omens. She is a sorceress of very different gifts from those of the 
Sicilian sorceress who taught Simetha the mystery of the red wool 
knotted in witch-knots against her grievous lover, the spells of wax 
and fire, of burning bough, and the turning of the magic wheel. 
They are also different from those of the Assyrian stranger, whose 
evil medicines could make all souls “‘ beat at the gate of hell.” Tana- 
quil has nothing dark nor guilty about her. Her in-look is pure; her 
actions are beneficent. She is her husband’s good genius; and to 
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her is owing all his future fame. She brings him out of her own 
country, whose narrow conservatism affords no room for a stranger’s 
advancement; and from Lucumo, the obscure sojourner, son of 
Demaratus the Greek, makes of him Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth 
king of Rome.’ History gets a little mixed between her and that 
other wife of Tarquin, Gaia Cecilia, also held as a “ beneficent 
enchantress,”’ whose favour Roman brides invoked as able to work 
them good in their new estate, and from the girdle of whose statue in 
the temple of the Sabine god Sancus, on the Quirinal, persons in 
peril took filings as amulets and charms. Cecilia was moreover 
honoured in her memory as a good housewife and “ industrious at the 
loom.”” But Tanaquil is the person where Gaia Cecilia is only a 
name. It is Tanaquil who understands the significance of the appari- 
tion seen by her captive handmaiden, Ocrisia, as she is bringing cakes 
to the Household Genius; Tanaquil, who bids the girl dress herself 
as a bride, then shut herself up in the chapel, waiting on fate and 
the will of the gods. When the result is one of those mysterious 
maternities by which the gods exalted and kept touch with humanity, 
it is Tanaquil who knows the secret. And when the sleeping infant’s 
head is seen to be crowned and garlanded with fire she, in all the 
bravery of her purple-bordered robe and gold Etrurian ornaments 
of perfect form and mystic meaning, calmly looking and exultantly 
understanding, recognises the Spirit of the Father and forbids the 
trembling nurse to extinguish the flames which foretell supremacy. 
Magnificently prosperous in his life, over the last days of this 
Roman Son of Fire the shadow of a woman is cast, like an evil cloud 
over the sunset glory. In his youth Fortune herself became his wife, 
on condition that he should cover his own face and never seek to 
look at hers. Wiser than poor weak-willed Psyche, Servius Tullius 
took Fortune at her own price, and she remained his wife to the end. 
In proof that his marriage was as divine as his birth had been, he 
built a temple to the goddess, his august spouse, wherein he placed 
his own statue—the face covered by a golden mask. When the 
temple was burned the statue remained uninjured; for had not 
Servius Tullius been born of the flames, and was not fire, therefore, 
his natural element? But the warning advice of the sage: “Call 
no man happy till the day of his death,”’ was exemplified in the death 


(1) All this is legendary, but, as Mommsen says: ‘ As to the migrations of bodies of 
Etruscans to Rome, we find an isolated statement drawn from Tuscan annals that a 
Tuscan band, led by Celius Vivenna of Volsinii, and after his death by his faithful 
companion Mastarna, was conducted by the latter to Rome, and settled there on the 
Celian Mount. We may hold the account to be trustworthy, although the addition that 
this Mastarna became king in Rome under the name of Servius Tullius is certainly 
nothing but an improbable conjecture of the archeologists, who busied themselves with 
legendary parallels. The name of the ‘Tuscan quarter’ at the foot of the Palatine 
points to a similar settlement.” 
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of Servius Tullius, perhaps more forcibly than with any other man ; 
for surely the volte face of Fortune, and her impotence to protect her 
favourite, could go no farther than in the usurpation which pre- 
ceded parricide, and the parricide which culminated in sacrilege. It 
was over his bleeding body that his daughter Tullia drove her 
chariot, when, drunk with pride and exultation, her acclamations 
revolted even her husband, and he turned her from the assembly. 
When her servant drew the reins, and her mules shrank back in 
horror at what was lying there, Tullia drove madly on, and laughed 
as her father’s blood dyed the wheels of her chariot and baptized her 
as one of the Infamous for all time. No wonder the street was 
called the Vicus Sceleratus from that day ; no wonder, too, that the 
statue of Fortune hid her face from the wretch who dared to pollute 
her temple by her presence; showing to the world how the gods 
resent crime and renounce the criminal. 

In those old times omens and portents were in the very air, as 
thick as motes in the sunbeam; and prophecies were as common as 
daily speech. Two have retained their significance to our own day. 
When Tarquinius Superbus, the triple murderer and Tullia’s husband, 
first conceived the idea of a grand Triune Temple—a temple to the 
three great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, to be raised in stately 
symmetry and golden glory on the Capitoline Hill, the sanction was 
needed of all the minor gods and deities whose shrines and altars 
filled the ground. For shrines and altars had to be displaced, and 
this could only be done by consent. All gave way, save Juventus 
and Terminus : to “‘ show that Rome would never fade nor retract so 
long as the pontiff should mount the steps of the Capitol with the silent 
virgin in honour of the gods.” This prophecy continued to justify 
itself even after the conditions were altered and the Cross had dis- 
persed the Thunder-bolt. So, with the bleeding head found when 
digging the foundation of the temple, and accepted as a sign that 
the Capitol should be the Head of the World. This omen, too, has 
been closely fulfilled ; as also that of the twelve vultures, which both 
assigned the sovereignty to Romulus and foreshadowed the length of 
its duration. The power of old Rome, the strongest and most mas- 
culine in history, lasted in its first form up to the end of the sixth 
century; then it passed into a new development when, in 591, the 
pontificate of Gregory the Great placed all Christendom in the 
keeping of the Pope at Rome, and the Keys confined more than the 
Eagles had conquered. As if to show how the Dread Powers, who 
make us their sport, disregard our best and wisest, it was to this 
blood-stained tyrant, Tarquinius Superbus, that the Ancient Woman 
came with her nine mysterious books, whereof she burnt three, and 
yet another three, demanding now for the remnant the same sum as 
she had asked for the whole. What was in those mystic pages ? 
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What store of hidden wisdom, inspired by the voiceless spirit of the 
divine ? What wealth of occult knowledge, drawn from the secret 
workshops of nature? What rules of nobler conduct, in pity for the 
weak and in tenderness for the erring, than were known to those fierce 
citizens to whom pity was unmanliness, and tenderness to error 
disloyalty to virtue? What prophecies of historic fate and fore- 
shadowing of the changes that had to come? Who knows now? 
Like a ghost from the tomb—like a spirit from space—that ancient 
sibyl came and went, leaving behind her those mysterious utterances 
which might have given us a clue into the heart of the adytum 
could we but have kept and followed it. 

Of all women, the Vestals were those who had the most direct 
influence in public life. Their power traversed that of man, and, 
themselves under the law, at times proved stronger than the law. 
The office of these spotless patrician maidens—“ perfect in body 
and pure in soul ”’—was to minister in the Temple of Vesta, where 
they kept alight the sacred fire, guarded the penates, and those holy 
relics which formed the “ fatale pignus imperii,” the “ fated pledge 
of empire.” That awful and mysterious Something, that Palladium or 
sacred substance enclosed in a sealed jar, was deposited in the inner- 
most sanctuary where no one entered save the Virgins and the 
Pontifex Maximus. And to this day no man knoweth what it was, 
nor what its shape nor name. If it were a secret known only after 
initiation, the Virgins kept it well. If it were merely that kind of 
grave superstitious joke which surrounds an idea with a mystic 
atmosphere that bears no test of proof, then they had nothing to tell ; 
and that mysterious Something had no more substance than the 
garments woven out of air which clad the German king. The sacred 
fire, however, was a fact patent to all; and this was their chief care. 
A new one was kindled with pomp and ceremony on the first of every 
March; and should a careless virgin let the holy flame die out, the 
Pontifex Maximus scourged her, not seeing her, with his own august 
hands. One, Aimilia, happier than her later namesake, lighted the 
dead embers with a piece of her own garment—so full of maternal 
tenderness was the Mother she served. 

The vow of chastity was equally sacred with this care of the sacred 
fire; the penalty for forfeiture was more terrible. Released after 
thirty years of dedication, and then, when mature women of forty 
or so, permitted to marry if they would, while they were in their 
youth and in the service of the goddess the Vestals were required to 
be as pure as the flame they fed, as chaste as the virgin mother they 
worshipped. When Numa gave the law, and Egeria inspired it to 
comparative clemency, the erring Vestal was simply stoned to death. 
And stoning to death did not mean battering to pieces with fist- 
large flints, but being killed in a moment by a huge reck, which 
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ended all with the deadly precision of a bullet. But when virtue 
grew to cruelty and Tarquinius Priscus “developed ” the first com- 
mand, the foresworn Vestal was stripped of her badges of office, 
scourged, dressed as a corpse, and carried in a litter to the Campus 
Sceleratus, where she was buried alive in a vault. To avoid the 
crime of actual personal murder, a couch, a lamp, and a little food 
were provided. When the wine and oil and bread were finished— 
when the lamp had gone out in darkness—what was it to anyone what 
gaunt and awful misery sobbed away its frenzied life on that couch 
which was its living bier? Buried deep below the soil she was left 
to the avenging Furies till kindly death came and took her from her 
pain—but to what greater torture no man could say. Like the fore- 
sworn nun, walled up alive within the precincts she had desecrated, 
mercy passed her by, and Hades was as terrible an abode for her poor 
sinful soul as was Hell’s Mouth to her Christian sister some centuries 
later. Her paramour was publicly scourged to death. This law 
lasted as long as the institution. One, Cornelia Maximilla, was 
buried alive in the Forum so late as the time of Domitian—he, so 
careful to maintain the purity of the virgins, who had taken Domitia 
Longina by force from her husband A‘lius Lamia, and who had 
seduced his niece Julia, the daughter of his brother Titus and the 
wife of Sabinus. But in the space of a thousand years only eighteen 
Vestals had been found guilty of unchastity, from the establishment 
of the order by Numa to its abolition by Theodosius the Great. 

As with that careless A‘milia, the goddess herself protected those 
who were innocently accused, as when Tuccia was enabled by divine 
favour to carry a sieve full of water from the Tiber to the temple in 
proof of her innocence and her delator’s falsehood, Flavia Terentia, 
the vestal sister of Caesar’s wife, was impeached by Clodius, but Cato 
defended her and won her cause. So with Licinia, impeached by 
Plotinus for criminality with Marcus Crassus. The criminality was 
disproved ; but for all that Crassus got that for which he had paid 
such dangerous court to a forbidden virgin—namely her country 
house at less than its market value; out of which, womanlike, Licinia 
suffered herself to be importuned and teased. 

The most terrible story of all, however, was that which had taken 
place before these others, in the time of L. Cassius Longinus, 
tribune of the Plebs, n.c. 1387. Aimilia, seduced by a knight, L. 
Veturius, thought to lessen her guilt by sharing it, and induced 
other two vestals, Licinia and Marcia, to follow her example, and 
break their vows of chastity for the doubtful gain of love. Marcia 
contented herself with her one lover, but Aimilia and Licinia fore- 
shadowed the future Roman lady, and went into excesses and infi- 
delities which placed their characters at the mercy of many. They 
were betrayed by the slave who had helped them, and brought to 
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trial before the College of Pontiffs; but L. Metellus, the then head, 
condemned only Aimilia, and acquitted the other two. The people 
appealed against, and by their tribune quashed, the verdict of the 
pontifis. They put the thing into the hands of Longinus, who con- 
demned both Marcia and Licinia, as well as many others, and proved 
himself of a severity equal to that of any priest or Puritan of history. 
It was to help in the purification of the State, polluted by these 
awful crimes in those who should have been its spotless exemplars, 
that the temple to Venus Verticordia was built; while, as a sacri- 
fice acceptable to the gods and prescribed by the Sibylline books, 
four men—two Gauls and two Greeks—were buried alive in the 
Forum Boarium. After which things went better, and the Vestals 
were scared back to their duty. 

The honour paid to these virgins, while deserving, wasin proportion 
to their shame when degraded. Purer than the passions of men and 
stronger than the weaknesses of women, they held that semi-sacred 
place which all nations and religions have agreed to give to those 
women who voluntarily undertake a life of chastity and who keep 
their vows inviolate. Fulfilling the natural functions of neither sex, 
they received the special honours of both. They assisted, like men, 
at all great religious rites; were invited to the priestly banquets ; 
went in state to the games and shows; and had the place of honour 
in the Colosseum, where other women were relegated to the open 
gallery or portico at the top.’ They were present at the solemn 
appeal to the gods made by Cicero in his speech against Cataline in 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator, when the imminent peril of the State 
was averted by the agency of a woman—Fulvia, the mistress of 
Q. Curtius. They were maintained luxuriously at the public 
expense, and were released from parental control. They could make 
a will, and give evidence without taking the oath in a court of public 
justice. When they went abroad they were heralded by a lictor, 
and consuls and pretors made way for them, lowering their fasces in 
token of subordination. If a man passed under their litter he was 
put to death ; so, if any one insulted them with insolence or ribaldry. 
Augustus gave them the rights of a matron who had borne three 
children ; and granted them in the theatre the same place of honour 
they already held in the gladiatorial shows. They could influence 
justice to mercy by their intercession ; and if they chanced upon a 
criminal on his way to punishment they could demand his release. 
Wills and contracts were in the keeping of this holiest Doctors 
Commons of antiquity ; and they were commemorated after death as 
they were celebrated in life by statues raised in their honour and 
inscriptions dedicated to their praise. 

(1) Even the free Romans did not like too much publicity in their women. Publius 
Sophus, consul B.c. 268, divorced his wife for attending some funeral games. 
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These white-robed women, their short-cut hair bound under a 
white cloth, purple-edged, must have formed a beautiful feature in 
the public life of Rome. Down the Via Sacra, where every new- 
year’s day the augurs in their robes of purple and saffron, their 
heads garlanded with green and carrying consecrated boughs—the 
anticipatory palms of Palm Sunday—came in solemn procession to 
the gilt-roofed temple of Jupiter Capitolinus—its statues standing out 
against the sky and the fire burning on its altars—down the Via 
Sacra, where Paulus A‘milius, Pompey and Cesar, clad in robes rich 
with Phrygian embroidery, had driven in the glory of their triumph; 
where Vitellius, in after days, was dragged by the crowd, his hands 
tied behind his back, his clothes torn and beplastered with mud, his 
face bleeding and a rope about his neck ; where Roman matrons were 
sometimes seen walking with naked feet for greater righteousness 
of penance—heading the procession, chanting as they went, these 
calm and stately virgins manifested the power of womanhood and 
the might of purity. Preceding the augurs and the great officers 
of the State, they represented that splendour of chastity, that attri- 
bute of modesty which, while they lived, womanhood, however cor- 
rupt elsewhere, had not wholly lost. Weak by their sex, strong by 
their virtue, they spoke to the better conscience of the world. And 
in an age when might was right, it was to the good of men that 
these personally feeble women should be honoured as the impersona- 
tions of mercy, purity, and righteousness. It was a symbol of supreme 
value that they should precede those who interpreted the mute voices 
of the gods, and those who ruled a state which the whole known world 
feared and obeyed. But even the Vestals might not insult the 
majesty of the people, whose concrete self was Rome. If they did, 
not even their holy office sheltered them ; as in the case of the sister 
of that headstrong P. Claudius, who lost the battle of Drepana. 
After his death in exile, “his sister, a vestal virgin, while riding 
through the crowds in the circus, loudly expressed her regret that 
her brother no longer lived, since by the defeat of another fleet he 
might have sent a great many more of the rabble out of the world. 
She was accused, and condemned to a heavy penalty, as guilty of 
high treason against the people”—a true Claudian in her aristo- 
cratic hatred of the plebs. 

But now the picture changes. No longer the Roman matron, 
married by all the laws, dignified her home so that her name 
became the synonym of domestic purity and personal nobleness. To 
be sure a few spotless names still appear, like stars in a murky sky, 
but the crowd is one of licentious Mznads whose very love is fero- 
city and whose hate is infernal. What kind of woman could have 
been Fulvia, that ‘‘Megzra-like ” wife of Clodius ?—he who, disguised 
as a woman, crept into the house of Aurelia during the celebration 
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of the Mysteries of Bona Dea, and so caused Pompeia to be divorced 
with the famous epigram: “ Czsar’s wife must not be suspected.” 
What grace of sex, what touch of tenderness remained to her when, 
with her golden bodkin, she pierced the now still tongue of him 
whose fervid eloquence had so often swayed the destinies of the 
Empire, and spat in the dead face of her dead husband’s enemy ? 
Her love, too—as for Clodius, as for Antony—was a flame that 
scorched rather than a light that shone; fierce, revengeful, jealous, 
masterful, as the love of such women always is. And who but a 
man so intrinsically weak as was Cicero himself, would have borne 
so long with Terentia, that Roman Xanthippe, whose restless temper, 
insatiate ambition, and fatal want of foresight, urged her husband 
to words and deeds for which he had to pay the supreme forfeit 
in those beautiful Formian words? Nevertheless, it was an ill-done 
thing to divorce her in her old age and marry that young girl, 
Publilia, who, naturally, did not love her sexagenarian husband— 
and made him feel that she did not. 

Servilia, the mother of Brutus and sister of Cato, respected neither 
her own honour nor the chastity of her daughters. The stories rife 
of the three sisters of Clodius—especially of her nicknamed Quad- 
rantaria, pro causia—abash the reader and perplex the transcriber. 
Livia Drusilla, that beautiful bit of dissoluteness, greed, and crime, 
whose fair-set villa still exists, but exists like her own memory, 
leprosied and defaced; Julia, the wife of Tiberius, whose licentious- 
ness broke all bounds and shamed even the shameless; Czesonia, 
who maddened Caligula with her hateful philtres, as Lucilia had 
formerly destroyed Lucretius with hers; Julia Agrippina, the dis- 
ciple of Locusta, to whom any life obstructive to her ambition or 
contrary to her desires, was as a stone to be kicked out of her path; 
Messalina and the two Faustinas, names which have become types, 
yet of whom, while the one met with the fate of a criminal, the 
others were canonized, had temples raised in their honour, coins 
struck in their memory, and charitable institutions named after them, 
to connect them for ever with goodness and humanity ; Lucilla, wife 
of Lucius Verus and daughter of the younger Faustina, whose crime 
repeated that of the sisters of Clodius, though, if all that is said be 
true, heredity and example and the shocked sense of a young wife 
whose own mother is her rival, may plead her excuse, as her tragic 


(1) I know that the fashion of modern scholarship goes to the rehabilitation of these 
two women, founded chiefly on the intense love their husbands bore them. ‘“O God, 
I would rather live with her in exile in Gyara than without her in the palace,” wrote 
Antoninus Pius in the anguish of his sorrow after her death, to Fronto; while Marcus 
Aurelius said of his wife: “To the gods I am indebted that I have such a wife, so 
obedient, so affectionate and so simple.” Was it the old story of woman’s craft and 
man’s simplicity ? of the magic charm which loose women have and the virtuous have 
not ? or is it all baseless slander, malignant gossip, and the falsehoods born of jealousy 
and envy ? 
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fate claims our pity; Julia Domna, whose greatness of intellect was 
matched by the greatness of her vices, but who also surely expiated 
her sins when one son was murdered in her arms by the other, 
and she had to hear unmoved the heartless pleasantry: “Sit divus, 
dum non sit vivus;’’—where in history can we find a more 
fatal ending of that much-prized flower—the predominant social 
power, the unchecked personal liberty of woman? All writers are 
agreed on this. If the decay of the old religion came in with the 
Hellenic philosophy, and culture destroyed the faith whereof only 
its superstitions remained, the decay of morals was due to the increase 
of freedom among the women, who no longer recognised the law of 
conjugal submission nor the virtue of continent self-control. The 
women were as free as the men; and the practical argument was, that 
nature had made no distinction between the sexes. What was good 
for the one was fitting for the other; and vices, like freedom, like 
virtues, had no sex and therefore no restrictions. Unchastity was 
the fashion, and every one followed as the queens of society led. No 
one of patrician rank was so bourgeois as to sacrifice the glowing 
pleasures of sense to the dulness of self-restraint. The strength of 
the proud Roman nature showed itself in the plenitude of this license, 
as formerly in the magnitude of its heroism, the splendour of its 
virtue ; and the women, who would once sacrifice their dearest affec- 
tions for patriotism and honour, now threw away every vestige of 
social decency for the sake of passions that knew no curb and wilful- 
ness that brooked no restraint. 

No marriage in the true sense remained, and men divorced their 
wives with no more compunction than a gallant of to-day would 
leave his hired mistress of a week. Even Cato the younger gave into 
the strange confusion of the time, and while denying the loan of his 
daughter—married to Bibulus and desired by Hortensius, to be 
returned when she should have borne the child which would 
cement the friendship and form a family alliance between her 
father and his friend—suffered him to take his wife Marcia, 
her father Philip consenting. For the wives—who were now really 
“uxores,’ and no longer ‘‘ matres-familiarum ’’—were still under 
their father’s command, and were not of the husband’s house. 
Cato had already divorced one wife, Atilia, for dissoluteness ; but 
Marcia was of good conduct and repute, and was parted with, 
apparently, for a complaisance we can scarcely understand. Yet 
Cato was one of the noblest men of his generation, and surely did not 
act with conscious baseness. When Hortensius died he re-married 
Marcia; and ran the gauntlet of a few pleasantries, not undeserved. 
It was, as has been said, the fashion, and no one was ashamed 
to “sleep for Casar” during wedlock, or to shake off the tie 
altogether. The law sanctioned eight divorces, within which limit a 
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man might be held honourable and a woman virtuous. As a result, 
women were handed about from one man to the other, themselves 
nothing loth, as collectors and amateurs might exchange their bits of 
bric-a-brac. The names form an entangled kind of web where the lines 
cross and intercross, and the points of attachment are almost too 
numerous to count and too thickly set to distinguish. Like the 
“evil strength of a barren fig-tree,’ corruption undermined the 
citadel and threw down the walls of all virtue, civic and social. But 
who could remonstrate when such a woman, say, as Faustina was 
canonised, and she who had been the world’s great harlot was now 
the nation’s minor goddess? To judge by events, the famous illus- 
tration of Paulus Amilius, when he divorced Papiria, was applicable 
to every one alike; and the shoe pinched each foot that shod itself 
with matrimony, no matter how beautiful it was. 

In the midst of this universal corruption, the names of those who 
held fast to virtue come like a “storm of harmony, unutterably 
sweet ”’ in the midst of discords, such as filled the air when the bloody 
waters of the Hebrus bore its piteous burden swiftly to the sea. 
Loveliest of all is Agrippina, the dear wife of Germanicus; that 
loving, graceful, Greek-like woman who, of all in history, is the 
most like Andromache. Yet where is the law of heredity here ? 
From her and Germanicus, both so pure and noble, came that Caius 
or Caligula, said to be ‘‘nature’s mockery, born of filth and fire,’ 
as well as Julia Agrippina, accused of all the crimes that belong to 
blood-thirstiness and lust. Is heredity powerless before the spirit of 
the age ? and is example of more weight than inheritance ? Beau- 
tiful, too, is Arria, the wife of Cacina Patus, who, when her husband 
hung back and did not at once kill himself, as ordered by the 
Emperor Claudius, stabbed herself, to both hearten him to courage 
and show him that she would not survive him—handing him the 
dagger with these nobly pathetic words, “ It does not heat much, 
my Patus !? ’ By the way, this is the only instance—at least the 
only instance I can remember—where a Roman woman sacrificed 
herself for love. For country, yes; for virtue, yes; but for love 
pure and simple, no. 

Going on with the sweeter and softer types, Plutarch’s wife 
Timoxena was gentle, true, and pure—but she was a Greek, trans- 
lated to Rome, but not of Rome; and Trajan’s wife and sister, 
Plotina and Marciana, were women of extraordinary moral loveli- 
ness. Where has history a fairer example of democratic royalty 
than when Plotina, mounting the steps of the palace on her hus- 
band’s accession, turned round to the people and called them to wit- 
ness her promise to be always what she was now—that is, the 
simple and sincere woman they had ever known her, and not the 
arrogant and immoral Empress whose crimes seemed to be inherent 
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in the purple as moths are enwrapped in the cloth. Thus spoke the 
spirit of old Rome when men were noble and women virtuous, before 
luxury had enervated the one or vice had corrupted the other. That 
Marciana should be granted the title of Augusta during her life 
and canonization as Diva after her death, would have carried with it 
greater significance of honour had not those others been equally sig- 
nalised. As things were, such a woman as Marciana could not be 
“honoured ” by any title given by a government as mean and base 
as that of Rome had become. Domitia Lucilla, the mother of Marcus 
Aurelius, too, was evidently a fine and purposeful woman ; and the 
wife of Maximianus redeemed her ill-omened name by her fidelity 
to her unfortunate husband. Valeria and Prisca, the daughter and 
wife of Diocletian, were as virtuous as they were unhappy; the 
women of Aquilegia, who gave their hair to be made into ropes when 
their city was besieged, as the Carthaginians had given theirs in 
that fatal siege when Cato said of Scipio, ‘ He only is a living man, 
and the rest are gliding shades ”—these women had the true heroic 
spirit. And thus, in this hotbed of vice and crime, human nature 
vindicated itself, as it always does, and the righteous remnant was 
not wanting. 

At the same time, the profligacy of the Ladies of Imperial Rome 
was verily appalling. The very courtesans were better. Flora, who 
would not be unfaithful to her lover without his consent; Fannia of 
Minturn, who, unlike Jael, received, comforted, and protected her 
old enemy Marius when, proscribed and a fugitive, he was sent by 
the authorities to her to be quietly despatched ; the stately Chione ; 
Cynthea and Lesbia—these were less corrupt than the ladies who 
practised their vices and lived their lives without a “ professional ” 
excuse. Even a ‘“ Benedicta,” red with her bath of criminal blood, 
was no vainer if a trifle more loathsome than Poppa, with her 
bath of asses’ milk ; and the frantic luxury of the meretrix was met 
by the gold-shod mules of the Empress. 

Their greed, too, was as monstrous as their lust. The younger 
Faustina made Marcus Aurelius, good and noble as he was, the ideal 
Stoic, the supreme philosopher, declare Matidia’s will void for the 
sake of a costly string of pearls—the crimes that have been born 
of strings of pearls !—which had been left to Matidia’s foster child, 
but which the Empress coveted. This spoliation of a helpless child, 
by the way, was a curious commentary on the foundation of the 
Faustinian Institute for orphan girls. Also, it a little blemishes the 
sweet picture of the father’s love for his own “ domnula,” seeing 
that he could act so unrighteously by the child of another. Worse, 
however, than this was the awful crime of Pontia, whose tomb set 
forth her sin, how that she had poisoned her two sons for their 
money, and then—having so much grace of conscience—had done 
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away with herself. But, indeed, these two things have always gone 
together and always must; and wherever we find licentiousness 
we find also greed and cruelty. And the Roman Ladies, in the 
glittering days of their degradation—when society shone with the 
phosphorescent light of putrefaction—knew but little distinction 
between the three gods they served: Love of money, Cruelty, and 
Lust. Their lives were spent in the service of this baleful Trinity, 
and they had lost the very meaning of those nobler deities who 
ruled the family and the Senate in bygone days. Their home was 
the place which knew them least, and its duties were those they 
had most completely abandoned. Of mistresshood they retained 
only its tyranny, of command only its cruelty. Worse than the 
slave-drivers of America, they tortured, for the most trivial faults or 
for none at all, the hapless wretches given into their cruel keeping. 
Their beauty, their lovers, their pleasures, their excitements, were 
all they lived for, and they cared not how many victims these cost. 
Borne in their luxurious litters, their fine, “smooth,” pale- 
coloured garments lying in soft folds about their limbs; their jewels 
sparkling in the light; their large, bold eyes blackened on the lids ; 
their dark hair dyed to golden ; their faces painted like an Eastern 
bride’s;—we see them as they lie back among their gorgeous cushions, 
the cruellest and most wanton women of antiquity—women who 
distanced even the worst of the Greek hetairee. The quiet stateliness 
of old-time dignity had passed into the languor of voluptuousness, 
as the energy which made a Cleelia, a Valeria, had given place to the 
unrest of insatiety. Their heavy-lidded eyes look curiously at the 
passers-by as they gaze through the transparent windows which 
show more than they reveal. And yet they reveal enough. Their 
full-curved lips smile, but without tenderness—smile as conquerors 
smile—as they meet some famous singer like Chrysogonus; some 
athlete or some actor, such as the nobly-born Hispulla was known 
to love as it were en masse; some gladiator, like that brutal Sergius 
for whom Hippia left her husband and earned the renown of eternal 
infamy. Their faces, pale with the pallor of passion, flush as they 
stop their litters and talk in whispers of plainest meaning with him 
who is the fancy of the hour—-one of those low-born men whose 
personal beauty or professional notoriety has exalted to the perilous 
place of honour in those fluid desires it were sacrilege to call affec- 
tions. And herein lies the secret of the intense corruption of these 
women :—Proud and masterful, arrogant and unbridled, they took 
their lovers for their own pleasures, they did not give themselves for 
love. Hence these low-born notorieties were the chosen favourites 
of the haughty patrician ladies, being taken—themselves unwooing— 
and bought by the women who were, in a double sense, their mistresses. 
The warm Roman sun shines on these patrician harlots as they talk 
‘ 
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to their dishonoured lovers ; and the soft Roman air brings from the 
gardens of the Campagna rich scents of violet or hyacinth, of myrtle 
or orange, of rose or narcissus, of ripening fruit or dying vine-leaves, 
which stimulate their senses and feed their avid thoughts. And 
then, the meeting planned and the password exchanged, they go on 
through the narrow streets to the Colosseum where, perhaps, those 
strange mad folk called Christians are to feed the lions to-day; or, 
haply, that brazen hussy, Meevia, is to fight with a Tuscan boar; or 
only the ordinary troop of slaves and gladiators—among whom are 
lovers, once held and now discarded, whose death will be all the 
more exciting for the memories of the past—are to be butchered for 
this Roman holiday. What a murmur of fierce expectation stirs the 
assembled crowd, like the wind among the aspens, as the Destined 
come in, raising their weapons as they group themselves before the 
imperial seat, with that mournful cry of servile degradation: ‘ Ave, 
Cesar! Morituri te salutant!”—the Vestals sitting by, unmoved 
save to rejoicing. When the trumpet sounds after the first sham 
show has been gone through, and the real business of the day begins, 
how those languid, heavy-lidded eyes open wide and blaze with 
hungry fire! how the mobile nostrils dilate as they scent the 
coming reek of blood! And when the fatal cast has been made, and 
the poor fish-crested mirmillo is entangled in the net, while the 
retiarius has his trident raised for the fatal blow—when the con- 
quered lifts his hand and prays the people for his life, while the victor 
waits for the determining sign—how their eager faces press forward 
above the bearded throng—their hearts wildly beating, their white 
bosoms heaving, their nervous hands tightly clenched, with the cruel 
thumbs turned up, and their shrill voices, sharpened to a scream, cry- 
ing out, “ Habet! habet! hoc habet!” Better than the delirious 
secrets of the Mysteries—sweeter than the love of singer or of ath- 
lete is this satisfying carnival of blood. Christian men and women— 
Wives, maidens, and mothers; lovers and fathers and husbands—for 
their impiety to the gods justly sacrificed to the wild beasts, which 
tear them limb from limb and toss the bleeding fragments on the 
reddened sand :—what shouts of wild hysteric laughter, what thun- 
ders of applause drown their death-cries and sing their requiem ! 
And yet these Christians did no harm. They were skilful in magic, 
as Julia Domna and some others thought ; but it was a magic that 
wrought no evil to man or beast. Only the rulers of the people 
feared their political ideas, as they had feared those of the Gracchi 
some generations before, and their virtues were that mute reproach 
which a vicious society never forgives. 

But across the darkness of this impure night, the light of the 
new religion stole gradually nearerand nearer. If not nobler than the 
Stoic—if not so masculine nor so strong—it had in it a sweeter strain 
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of tenderness, and the authority of personal revelation. It was 
emphatically in those days the Religion of Humanity. It touched 
the head of the slave and crowned him with the dignity of spiritual 
freedom ; it raised the down-trodden to an equality before God with 
the rich and the noble. It preached the sublime doctrine of the 
Brotherhood of Man, and taught mercy and pity to people who had 
tortured their slaves as the young Domitian tortured flies, and 
turned them into the arena to fight, for no quarrel, till they died. 
It brought back to women the ennobling sentiment of chastity and 
the purifying influences of virtue. It bestowed on men a grander 
citizenship than they had had under such rulers as Commodus, Cara- 
calla, Heliogabalus, and that swarm of base pretenders and transient 
chiefs who had dishonoured the name and destroyed the spirit of old 
Rome. It substituted for the faith which had died, a living Presence 
and a vitalized creed; and the world which had been drunk with 
blood and ravaged by lust as by a plague, turned from its unclean 
orgies and accepted this new deliverance from sin. The leprosy 
which had eaten into the whole body politic was scourged out of it. 
The Saturnalia were over, and the day was not to see the offences of 
the night. So, step by step, the new faith gained on the retreating 
old faith, and settled in its waste places. The desecrated temples were 
re-consecrated ; the dead gods were replaced under other names; 
their shrines, which had fallen to ruins, the fire on their altars which 
had burnt out, were rebuilt and relit for the saints and martyrs who 
were their Christian successors. The mad hospitality of the Lectis- 
ternium was at an end—that seven days’ sacrifice which even Marcus 
Aurelius led to appease the wrath of heaven, expressing itself in the 
great plague which devastated Italy after the Parthian War of 166.' 
No more feasts were made nor couches set, nor tables spread, for the 
hidden host of heaven, known and unknown, national and foreign, 
civilized and barbarian. The altar to the Unknown God shared the 
fate of the rest; and men began to ask in public what a few had 
already asked themselves in private: ‘“ What were those beings 
whose recorded doings perplexed the devout reasoner, inasmuch as 


(1) Capitolinus says the plague began in Babylon. According to his story one of 
the Roman soldiers who was in the Temple of Apollo in that city, happened to break 
open a golden casket which he found there, and immediately there arose from it an 
exhalation tainted with the plague, which spread at once through Parthia and the entire 
world. The evil was inflicted by the gods as a retribution upon Avidius Cassius for 
having disregarded the oath, in reliance on which the citizens of Seleucia had 
admitted him within the walls. Ammianus Marcellinus says that one day the Romans 
searching for treasure in the temple at Seleucia discovered a narrow hole, from which 
they proceeded to remove the covering ; ‘‘ whereupon, from a deep gulf which the secret 
scicnce of the Chaldeans had closed up, there issued a gust of wind impregnated with a 
fatal pestilence.” These are more scientific reasons, by the way, than the ‘female 
figure’ of the Middle Ages, sometimes met with in the night—the plague in Person. 
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they taught a phantasmagoric morality, changed for the use of gods 
from the law laid on man?” 

The gods were indeed phantoms as some said, demons as said 
others ; and the old faith had become of no more value than the 
ragged robe of a dead augur. When Diana, purest of all those 
divine beings who linked men to heaven by the golden chain of 
faith, could be represented by a courtesan—when emperors, such 
as the Cesars, could be deified and a servile people could hold their 
images as sacred—when Faustina could have her temple and 
harlotry was no obstacle to canonization, it was time for the whole 
form to pass away. The essential spirit truly existed here and 
there among men who yet were considered atheists, and “Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum,” was as true to the heart of man 
then as it is now. But the outer framework had to be reconstructed. 
The rotten beams and uprights had to be carted away for sounder 
wood to be put in their places. So, too, the disordered chamber of 
the home had to be purified and cleansed; and chief of all, the 
monstrous confusion and manifold pollutions which had made the 
marriage chamber but a licensed lupanar, had to be cleared away 
and the place set in decent order. Seneca had asked :—‘ Does anybody 
now blush at a divorce, since certain illustrious and noble names 
compute their years, not by the number of Consuls, but by the 
number of husbands they have had?” and Tertullian’s famous 
epigram epitomized the whole situation :—‘ Divorce was now 
looked upon as one fruit of marriage.” But now the laws of Con- 
stantine against adultery and unchastity were such as would have 
suited the Duke in Measure for Measure. The pendulum always 
beating in accurate rhythm—systole and diastole always according— 
marriage became not only sacred but indissoluble as a sacrament. 
If the Christian world dismissed the symbolism of the high bride- 
crown and flame-coloured veil, the touch of white thornwood and 
the hair parted with a spear, the woollen thread wound about 
the door-posts, the mystic salted cake, the significance of the stola 
which no public meretrix could wear—no more than a Scotch girl 
might wear the snood after she had pulled the bracken to her 
shame—they retained the meaning of those archaic forms. And the 
home became as pure as when those forms were sanctified and the 
tie was respected. 

Helena took up the cause and cross of Christ, the “crucified 
sophist,” as Lucian calls him ; and what an empress did the meaner 
folk repeated. The priests of the Temple became priests in the 
Church. The augurs fled into the desert as saints and hermits, and 
dreamed there their dreams and saw their visions, as they had once 
read the words of the gods in the portents of the sky and the entrails 
of the victims. The Vestal Virgins reappeared again as nuns, and 
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the Sibylline books were exchanged for the Gospels and the Apo- 
calypse. The luxurious Roman lady believed the new exponent 
who gave a tenderer significance to that old figure of Hermes carry- 
ing the sheep across his neck—to the festivals which marked the 
change of seasons—to the wine which had belonged to Bacchus—to 
the dove which had been Venus’s, to the fish which had played about 
the tritons and the nereides, and which now symbolized both baptism 
and the Saviour’s name. The wild orgies of Bacchus and the Syrian 
Astarte, the mysteries of Bona Dea, the impure secrets of the 
Temple, were exchanged for the mild rejoicing of the Agape and the 
presence of the Mother of God. For the bound and filleted Suove- 
taurilia came the bloodless sacrifice of the Eucharist, and for the 
hospitality of the Pantheon, with its open doors and welcome to all 
comers, the severe doctrine of the unity of God. So light shone 
for a few years, and then darkness settled down once more. The 
Religion of Love lost itself in the din of battle, when the Church 
fought for supremacy against the State, and the war was between 
fellow-Christians—when the cries of the wounded and the groans of 
the dying turned to a false promise those mysterious words which 
had announced “ Peace on earth and good-will towards men.” 
E. Lynn Linton. 
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THOUGHTS ON KNOWLEDGE, OPINION, AND 
INEQUALITY. 


Some learned men have maintained that we can know nothing. 
The truth is better stated by St. Paul: “If a man thinks that he 
knows anything, he knows nothing as he ought,” that is nothing 
other than imperfectly. It is the more difficult to deal systematically 
with this matter, because we want, in our tongue, words of such rela- 
tive meaning as scire, cognoscere, intelligere, &e. I propose only to 
run together a few such observations as simple good sense can make, 
and accept, and find use for. 

A great and increasing proportion of persons would, if you asked 
them, maintain that all convictions are merely opinions. But it is 
not so. A fool may opine absolutely that a wise man is a fool, but 
the wise man knows that the fool is one. The same or opposite 
conclusions, political or otherwise, may be arrived at by two persons 
from a view of the same facts, and each may be equally confident ; 
but the conclusions of one may be knowledge, and those of the other 
opinion. The reality of the difference is indicated by the difference 
of the feelings which commonly subsist between those who opine 
and those who know. Those who opine hate those who know, 
and who speak as those who know. They think it an assumption of 
superiority, whereas it is only its reality, and cannot but appear 
more or less in its manner of expression. Those who know, are 
only contemptuous or indifferent towards such as impudently or igno- 
rantly opine. The consequence is that the knowledge which is wis- 
dom is nowhere, as an acknowledged force and factor in worldly 
affairs, and is only able to assert itself sub rosa, or by accident, or by 
the more or less underhand management of folly and ignorance. 

What most people call “deep and earnest convictions” on poli- 
tical and social topics are generally muddle-headed medleys of 
knowledge of fact, and opinion. They know that such and such a 
thing is an evil, and they opine that they see a way to amend it; 
and if wiser people point out to them that the evil would not be so 
amended, or that greater evils would accrue from the attempt, they 
only feel that their “ convictions” are affronted and opposed by 
cold-blooded calculations. This kind of opinion is often as confident 
as actual knowledge. When Carlyle said that it was impossible 
to believe a lie, he can only have meant that it was impossible to 
believe it with that highest kind of certitude which consists in 
intellectual perception. Probably no one could believe a lie with 
that degree of faith which would enable him to suffer deliberate 
martyrdom for it. Protestant and Catholic martyrs have usually 
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been sufferers for one and the same faith, or, at least, parts of the 
same faith, in which parts they have considered the whole to be 
involved. Very few, if any, have ever carried the courage of mere 
‘opinions ” to the stake. 

There can be no absolute certitude about the impressions of the 
senses or the inferences drawn from them. There can be about moral 
and spiritual things. The knave may sincerely opine that it is 
best for his interests to lie and cheat; but the honest man knows 
that he is a being whose interests are above all external contingen- 
cies, and that under certain circumstances it would be madness to 
behave otherwise than in a way which would be directly opposed to 
every argument and persuasion of the senses. It is only the mind 
of the most highly “scientific” constitution that will have its con- 
fidence in knowledge of this kind tried by considerations of its moral 
and intellectual obligations to Hottentots and Australian aborigines. 
“We can live in houses without being architects ;”” and we can know, 
without knowing or caring to know how we came by our knowledge. 
The house of the gods has lasted intact since Abraham and Hesiod, 
and shows no sign yet of tumbling about our ears. 

The faculty of knowing, as differing from that of opining, seems, 
as might be expected from what has been said, to have as much to 
do with the character of the will as of the mind. To be honest, 
Shakespeare tells us, is to be one in ten thousand; and to discern 
intellectually, or to know, is a part, and a very great part, of honesty. 
A man may have learned a dozen languages, and have the whole 
circle of the sciences at his fingers’ ends, and may know nothing 
worthy of being called knowledge; indeed, there is nothing which 
seems to be a greater hindrance to the acquisition of living know- 
ledge than an engrossing devotion to the acquisition of words, facts, 
logical methods, and natural laws. It requires little learning to 
make a wise or truly knowing man, but much learning may not 
impossibly spoil one. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has said that a thorough classical educa- 
tion has often the same effects on a man’s character as a grave 
experience. The reason is that it is a grave experience, a long 
series of small exercises of honesty, patience, and self-sacrifice, the 
sum of which is equal to a great and soul-sobering calamity. The 
author of the Imitation notes a kindred fact when he says, “ No man 
can know anything till he is tried.” Not only is the discipline of 
such an education, which, in its early stage at least has much in it 
that is repugnant and compulsory, fitted to qualify the character for 
the reception of true knowledge, but it conveys also, in an eminent 
degree, the matter of true knowledge. Without any disrespect to 
Mr. Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Professor Max Miiller, we 
may affirm that the man who knew Plato, Homer, and A‘schylus 
rightly, and knew little else, would know far more than he who 
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knew all that these great scientists could teach, and knew nothing 
else. 

The man who knows, often finds himself at great disadvantage in 
the presence of fact-gatherers and persons who opine. His attitude 
is necessarily affirmative, and often, to the great scandal and con- 
tempt of his adversaries, simply affirmative. It does not enter into 
his calculations to have actively to defend a position which he sees 
to be impregnable; and when he leaves his proper occupation of 
“climbing trees in the Hesperides” to wield his club against those 
who know of no such trees, he is like a Hercules fighting mosqui- 
toes. They cannot even see his club, and the conflict generally 
ends, as did that between the Lady and Comus, with an angry and 
wholly unconvincing assertion of incompetence. 


‘Fain would I something say, yet to what end ? 
Thou hast nor ear, nor soul to apprehend 
The sublime notion and high mystery 
That must be utter’d to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of virginity. 
And thou art worthy that thou should’st not know 
More happiness than is thy present lot. 
Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetoric, 
That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence ; 
Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced.” 


Wordsworth, in a still greater passion, calls his scientific adver- 
sary ‘“‘a fingering slave.” Of course this sort of thing tends to 
make the relations of the parties unpleasant; and in the eyes of 
the world the man of immense “information” and convinced igno- 
rance goes off with the laurels. 

Metaphysics for the most part are justly open to the objection 
that they attempt to explain things which Aristotle declares to be 
too simple to be intelligible—things which we cannot see with definite- 
ness, not because they are beyond the focus of the mind’s eye, but 
because they are too much within it. The metaphysician Hegel 
says that the sense of honour arises from our consciousness of infinite 
personal value. This may not be wholly satisfactory, but it is 
helpful; it is a part of the truth. But what do physicists make of 
such things as honour and chastity? They certainly endeavour to 
explain such ideas and feelings as they do everything else, but their 
explanations necessarily discredit these and all other things which 
profess to have “infinite value,” and which wise men know to have 
infinite value. 

The knowledge which can be made common to all, is a foundation 
upon which a certain increasing school, finding popular ‘“ opinion” 
too sandy, is endeavouring to build up a new state of things, reli- 
gious, moral, political, and social. This kind of “ positivism,” which 
claims for its sanction the common, that is to say, the lowest experi- 
ence of mankind, is and always has been the religion of the vulgar, 
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to whatever class they belong. The growth of an unconscious and 
undogmatic positivism among the people at large is perhaps the 
most notable fact of the time. It shows itself not only in an in- 
creasing impatience of the notion that there is any reality which 
cannot be seen and felt, but in an intolerance even of any experi- 
ence which is not, or cannot immediately be made, the experience 
of all. As boards and committzes proverbially have to work on 
the level of the least wise of their members, so the ideal perfection 
of this positivism would be government by the insight of the 
greatest dunderhead, since his experiences and perceptions alone 
would be sufficiently communicable to have the character of uni- 
versality. Under such ideal conditions, every reality that makes 
life human would be completely eliminated. A man who should 
be detected in secretly entertaining principles of abstract honour, 
or trying to form his life upon the pattern of a beauty unknown 
to the arch-dunderhead, would fare as it fared in Athens with the 
man who dared to crown his house with a pediment; and vestries, 
consisting of the prophets of commonplace and popular experience, 
would vote everything in painting and poetry to be “ bosh” which 
should be more esoteric in character than Frith’s “ Railway Station,” 
or Martin Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 

Science has already come very generally to mean, not that which 
may be known, but only such knowledge as every animal with facul- 
ties alittle above those of an ant or a beaver can be induced to admit. 
Incommunicable knowledge, or knowledge which can be communi- 
cated at present only toa portion—perhaps a small portion—of man- 
kind, is already affirmed to be no knowledge at all. A man who 
knows and acts up to his knowledge that it is better to suffer or 
inflict any extremity of temporal evil, rather than lie or cheat, 
though he may not be able to give any universally intelligible account 
of his knowledge, is already beginning to be looked upon as a prig 
or a fanatic ; and chastity is already widely declared to be one of the 
‘‘dead virtues,’ and marriage only legalised fornication, because 
“the sublime notion and high mystery that must be uttered to 
unfold the sage and serious doctrine” of purity must be taken, if 
taken at all by the many, upon trust. 

The pure and simple ideal of life founded upon facts of universal 
experience is however too base ever to be perfectly attained in this 
world. There will always be a lingering suspicion with many that 
some have powers of discernment and an experience which are not 
granted to all; there will always be hidden heretics who will believe 
that there are realities which cannot be seen or touched by the 
natural eye or hand, or even by the rational perception of the many ; 
and the present downward tendency may perhaps be checked, or at 
least delayed, by recalling to the minds of men that, as yet, we are all 
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living more or less by faith in the better knowledge of the few, and 
by reminding them of that abyss towards which a new step is taken 
whenever any item of that knowledge is denied, in order to widen 
the foundations of the throne of popular experience. 

The religion of universal experience must of course begin, as the 
dogmatic positivist insists, in the denial of God, or, what is exactly 
equivalent, in the assertion that, if God exists, He is altogether un- 
knowable and removed from the practical interests of life. Now, 
let it be remembered that for a man to deny that God can be known 
is quite a different thing from his not being able to affirm, from 
positive knowledge, the reverse. A very small minority of man- 
kind, but a minority which includes almost all who have attained 
the highest peaks of heroic virtue, and many who have been no less 
eminent for power of intellect and practical wisdom, have declared 
that, to them at least, God is knowable, communicable with, and 
personally discernible with a certainty which exceeds all other cer- 
tainties; and they have further affirmed that this knowledge comes 
and can only come from a man’s putting himself en rapport with the 
Divinity by an, in the beginning, more or less experimental faith, 
and by a conformity to the dictates of the highest conscience so 
perfect as to involve, for a considerable period at least, laborious and 
painful self-denial. Now it would be placing oneself upon a level 
with such assertors of the highest knowledge to say that one knows 
that these declarations are true, however strong the presumption of 
their truth may appear; but it is simply vulgar and brutal impu- 
dence for any one to assert positively that they are untruths or 
illusions, merely because his own experience and that of his pot-com- 
panions contains nothing which gives the least clue to their meaning. 
The reductio ad absurdum becomes complete when the same argument 
is carried into regions of more extended experience. A drunken 
bargeman has exactly the same right to deny the reality of the 
asserted experiences of a Petrarch or a Wordsworth as these would 
have to deny those of the saint or the apostle ; and to descend a few 
steps further, the amateur of abominable delights and the violator 
of natural relationships would justly, upon the widest experimental 
grounds, claim exemption from a condemnation chiefly founded upon 
an obscure perception and an intuitive horror of which he for his 
part had no experience. 

Popular positivism will, however, always stop short of the length 
to which the doctrines of its prophets would lead it, and will, from 
time to time, be beaten back into the paths of the positivism of the 
nobler few on which all virtue and religion are founded, by finding 
itself in contact with the tremendous paradox, that the most univer- 
sally beneficial and admired fruits of civilisation are and always have 
been gathered from trees of which the roots are wholly out of com- 
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mon view. The heroes themselves of the people will always refute 
popular experience better than any philosopher can. Though a 
Gladstone may dazzle them for a day by investing with a fatuous 
glamour the principles and platitudes with which the basest are 
familiar, it is to a Gordon, with inimitable courage and honour, the 
obvious outcome of unintelligible thoughts and experiences, that 
they will look with abiding reverence, and an elevating instinct that 
such men habitually move about in worlds by them unrealised. 

The immense and unalterable inequalities in the knowing faculties 
of man, are the source and in part the justification of that social 
inequality which roughly and very partially reflects them. Many 
otherwise amiable and conservative thinkers have, however, made 
the mistake of conceding that such inequality is, abstractedly con- 
sidered, an evil, though a hopelessly incurable one. Conservative 
teaching would be much more effective than it is, were it more 
frequently occupied with proving that such inequality is no evil, but 
a very great good for all parties. 

Dr. Johnson, who sometimes let fall, in off-hand talk, sayings 
of such depth, simplicity, and significance that we must go back 
to the philosophers of antiquity to find the like of them, once 
remarked that “inequality is the source of all delight.” This say- 
ing, which must seem surprising to most modern ears, is absolutely 
true and even demonstrable. 

All delight—not all pleasure, which is quite a different thing— 
will be found, when thoroughly examined, to consist in the render- 
ing and receiving of love and the services of love. Hence the great 
and fortunately inextinguishable fountains of delight in the relation- 
ships of man and woman and of parents and children. It is true 
that a low and inorganic form of national polity may, to some 
extent, suppress even these pure springs of felicity; but, so long as 
there are women and children in the world, it can never become 
quite joyless. The doctrines of liberty, fraternity, and equality are 
known instinctively only by very bad children, and most women, 
when once they have been in love, repudiate such teaching indig- 
nantly, under whatever polity they may have been born. 


‘* Between unequals sweet is equal love ; ” 


and the fact is that there is no love, and therefore no sweetness, 
which is not thus conditioned; and the greater the inequality the 
greater the sweetness. Hence the doctrine that infinite felicity can 
only arise from the mutual love of beings infinitely unequal—that is, 
of the creator and the creature. Inequality, far from implying any 
dishonour on either side of the mutual compact of love, is the 
source of honour to both. Hooker, writing of marriage, says: “It 
is no small honour to a man that a creature so like himself should 
be subjected to him ;” and we all know that the honour to woman 
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which the chivalry of the middle ages made an abiding constituent 
of civilisation, was founded upon Catholic views of her subjection, 
and the obligation to give special honour, asof right, to the weaker 
vessel. Look also ut the relations which usually subsist between 
an hereditary gentleman and his hereditary unequals and depen- 
dents, and compare them with the ordinary fraternal relations be- 
tween a Radical master-tradesman and his workmen. The inter- 
course between the gentleman and his hind or labourer is free, 
cheerful, and exhilarating, because there is commonly in it the only 
equality worth regarding, that of goodwill; whereas the commands 
of the sngar-boiler or the screw-maker to their brothers are probably 
given with a frown and received with a scowl. Social inequality, 
since it arises from unalterable nature and inevitable chance, is 
irritating only when it is not recognised. The American plutocrat 
may be forced to travel for a week in the company of a hodman, 
because American theories discountenance first and third class car- 
riages, but catch him speaking to him! Whereas an English duke, 
if by chance thrown into the companionship of an honest countryman, 
would be on the best of terms with him before an hour was over, 
and the good understanding between the two would be made all the 
easier should the latter have on his distinguishing smock-frock. 
The genuine Tory is the most accessible of persons, the genuine 
Ri sdical the least so. The one takes things as they are and must be, 
the other views them as they are not and cannot be, and, kicking 
against imaginary evils, often pays the penalty of finding himself 
irmly saddled with the realities. 

“One can live in a house without being an architect,” and it is 
not at all necessary that the common people should understand the 
English constitution in order to feel that their lives are the sweeter 
and nobler because they are members of its living organism. Not a 
ploughboy or a milkmaid but would feel, without in the least know- 
ing why, that a light had passed from their lives with the disappear- 
ance of social inequalities, and the consequent loss of their dignity 
as integral parts of a somewhat that was greater than themselves. 

The other day, walking in a country lane, I saw what appeared at 
a little distance to be a dying animal. On a closer view it proved to 
be the carcase of a sheep which had in great measure been actually 
transformed into a mass of the soft, white, malodorous grubs known 
to anglers by the name of gentles. The struggles of these creatures 
to get at the food which they concealed produced a strong and 
regular pulsation throughout the whole mass, and gave it a ghastly 
semblance of breathing. The ordered state of England, according 
to its ideal, which for many generations has been more or less 
realised, compared with the sort of democracy to which we are fast 
drifting and have well-nigh attained, is much like the animal in 
which myriads of individual organs, nerves, veins, tissues, and cells 
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formed subordinated parts of one living thing, compared with this 
pulsating mass of grubs, each one of which had no thought but of its 
just share of carrion. 

Democracy is only a continually shifting aristocracy of money, 
impudence, animal energy, and cunning, in which the best grub gets 
the best of the carrion; and the level to which it tends to bring all 
things is not a mountain table-land, as its promoters would have 
their victims think, but the unwholesome platitude of the fen and 
the morass, of which black envy would enjoy the malaria so long as 
all others shared in it. Whatever may be the pretences set forth 
by the leading advocates of such a state of things among us, it is 
manifest enough that black envy is the principal motive with many 
of them, who hate the beauty of the ordered life, to be ruling stars 
of which they cannot attain, just as certain others are said to “ hate 
the happy light from which they fell.”” They hate hereditary honours, 
chiefly because they produce hereditary honour, and create a 
standard of truth and courage for which even the basest are the better 
in so far as they are shamed by it. Do the United States, some may 
ask, justify this condemnation? They are but a poor approach to 
the idea of democracy which seems now about to be realised among 
us; but they have already gone a long way towards extinguishing 
that last glory of, and now best substitute for, a generally extinct 
religion—a sense of honour among the people. “Why, what a 
dern’d fool you must be!” exclaimed a New York shopkeeper 
to a friend of mine, who had received a dollar too much in changing 
a note, and returned it. If there is a shopkeeper in England 
who would think such a thing, there is certainly not one who would 
dare to say it. 

Nor, in losing sight of the sense of “infinite personal value,”’ 
which is the source of honour and the growth of a long enduring 
recognition of inevitable inequalities, have the Americans preserved 
delight. Dr. Johnson’s saying finds a remarkable comment in the 
observation of a recent American traveller: “In the United States 
there is everywhere comfort, but no joy.” 

To conclude, it is quite possible to change the forms of social 
inequality, but to do away with the fact is of all things the most 
impossible. It is the trick or ignorance of the demagogue to charge 
existing inequalities with the evils and injustices in which they 
begun, and with which they were attended for a long time after- 
wards. When conquest or revolution establishes the ever inevit- 
able political and social inequalities in new forms, it takes many 
generations of misery and turmoil to introduce into them the moral 
equality which render them not only tolerable, but the source of 
true freedom and happiness. 

Coventry Patmore. 
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GREATER GREECE AND ITS EDUCATION. 


Evropr, and perhaps more especially England, is apt to be disap- 
pointed with the progress made by the Greek kingdom during its 
half-century of freedom ; that is to say, we are disappointed that a 
tiny, mountainous country, without resources, for the most part sterile, 
the inhabitants of which, from long disuse to government, look only 
to local interests, and on whom the idea of patriotism is only just 
dawning, does not follow in the footsteps of Italy and make of itself 
apower. But the fact is that we might as well make a separate 
kingdom of Cornwall and Devonshire, and expect it to rival the 
British Empire, as expect the tiny Greek kingdom, with its two 
million of inhabitants, to take position as a power in the East. 

Wealthy Greeks, the representatives of Greater Greece, as we may 
call them, have recognised these impossibilities by withholding their 
support in a great measure from what we should naturally call their 
own country. They continue to live in Constantinople, England, 
France, Egypt, and elsewhere, carrying on their commerce; a race 
as scattered almost, and as commercial, as the Jews, but by no means 
unpatriotic, in so far as patriotism is possible. Large sums of 
money find their way into proper channels for the education and 
elevation of the Greek nation still in bondage: these Greeks realise 
the fact that education is the one weapon with which to fight Turkey 
and to check the advances of Russia in the East, and when it is a 
question of money for the building of schools for Greeks in remote 
parts of the Turkish Empire the purse-strings of Greater Greece 
are always loosened. 

Nobody who has known Athens for long, or who knows the real 
resources of the country of which she is the capital, can be disap- 
pointed with the progress made, Few cities have improved more 
during the last twenty years. The Government has introduced 
compulsory education on a most extensive scale; railroads are being 
opened; drainage and the planting of trees have received great 
attention ; and the sudden breeze of patriotism which has lately 
passed over Greece and puzzled Europe will doubtless bear its fruits 
in greater unity of purpose. Perhaps the real evil which more than 
anything else has checked the progress of Greece during the last half- 
century has been its constitutional government. There are many 
Cavours in Greece. Tricoupis is a Cavour with English ideas ; 
but unfortunately Greece is not ruled over by a Victor Emanuel, 
nor has she yet produced a Garibaldi. Everybody in the small 
kingdom is, as of old, a politician, and the consequence of this is that 
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ministries rise and fall, and elections take place with a rapidity which 
might even astonish us. The one point on which all Greeks are 
agreed, and which has been taught them by late events, is this, that 
if ever they are to hold their own in the Balkan peninsula they 
must have more territory. They crave for the fertile plains of Epirus 
and Macedonia, for something that will give them a chance of 
development and the means of existence on a large scale. 

The place where the Greek is seen to the greatest advantage is 
not at Athens, where mass meetings will one day cheer for Dely- 
annis and the next for Tricoupis, but at Constantinople. There he 
is, so to speak, on the defensive, living in the midst of the great 
destroyer of his race and freedom. Here his commercial propensities 
and industry have brought him to the fore. The “unspeakable 
Turk,” who loves money, but hates making it as bitterly as he hates 
the Greek who can make it, has given him in return for money 
everything that he asks. This has enabled the Greeks to attack the 
Turks with the above-mentioned weapon of education. Concessions 
for Greek schools all over the rotten empire have been literally 
bought; there is scarcely a Greek village in Macedonia, Epirus, the 
islands, and the coast villages of Asia Minor which has not been 
supplied with schools for both girls and boys, either through the 
munificence of rich Greeks, or through the clerical and monastic 
influence which in its day has played so valiant a part in the con- 
servation of the Hellenic language and the Christian religion. 

After the revolution there came a thirst for a more extended system 
of education, the spirit of patriotism was aroused, and central societies 
were formed at Constantinople with a view to elaborate some scheme 
for the elevation of the masses of the Greek population scattered 
through the Turkish empire. For many years the progress made 
towards this end was exceedingly slow, owing to the keen opposition 
of the Turkish Government, and it was not till 1861, when the Porte 
found itself in a hopeless condition of finance, that the Greeks were 
able to step in and purchase from their rulers concessions for schools, 
and a concession for the existence, in the very centre of the Ottoman 
empire, of a central educational body constructed somewhat on the 
lines of a German Schulverein. At first a so-called “central college” 
was formed by the Greeks of Constantinople, which drew up for 
itself a wide programme of action, and established as the basis of 
its work the patriotic motive of raising the Greek masses out of the 
depths of ignorance into which they had fallen under the Ottoman 
rule. But this college failed, for reasons which we need not here 
discuss, and finally handed over its programme to a Society, which 
Jast year celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, and which rejoices 
in the somewhat high-sounding title of the “ Hellenic Philological 
Syllogos.” 
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To this Society is in a great measure due the immense advance in 
education which has been made by the Greek population in the 
Turkish dominions during the last twenty years. The influence which 
has been effected by the Society upon the masses is only now begin- 
ning to be felt, and if its area of usefulness develops with similar 
rapidity during the next quarter of a century, little will be left to 
be desired on the score of education. 

This Society was not, as its name would almost lead one to 
imagine, a literary society founded by a collection of literary men. 
The men who in 1861 joined together with the view of developing 
and spreading education amongst their compatriots were, for the 
most part, bankers, shopkeepers, doctors, and priests, not one of 
whom had at that time any special predilection for literature or 
art; and up to the present time it is from these classes of society that 
the ranks of the Syllogos are filled. Herakles Vasiades, for example, 
who is president of the Society this year, and who has been re-elected 
to this post on several occasions, is by profession a medical man, and 
he has for many years past been the moving spirit of the Society. 

The epithet philological, which has been given to the society, is not 
to be understood in the somewhat restricted sense in which we are 
accustomed to consider it; it is in no way intended to imply that the 
society is devoted solely to philology and literary pursuits, but it 
must be understood in the wider and more patriotic sense, namely, 
that the society has for one of its chief objects the instruction in 
letters of a vast population, of whom fifty years ago only five per 
cent. of the males, and only one per cent. of the women, could either 
read or write. 

The branches of the society are manifold ; there is the archxological 
branch, pure and simple, presided over by its own chairman and 
directed by its own committee. This branch has done admirable 
work in the preservation of ancient monuments in and around Con- 
stantinople. Then there is the scientific branch, likewise under the 
direction of a separate committee, which has done all it can towards 
the advancement of scientific research, and towards the amelioration 
of the sanitary condition of one of the most unsanitary cities of 
Europe. Thirdly, we have the financial committee, which looks 
after the internal working of all the branches of the society; this 
branch has the onerous duty of soliciting and collecting subscrip- 
tions, and of attending to the demands made on the society’s re- 
sources by the other committees; but the most active and useful 
branch is the educational, the committee of which has adopted the 
object which the former college set itself as its own, namely, that 
of spreading education through the Levant. It is with this branch 
of the society that we are now more especially interested, so we will 
at once set out its scheme, which is as follows :— 
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(a) The spread of education amongst the orthodox peoples of the 
East, paying especial attention to female education, whereby the 
mothers of the future Greek race may be enabled to undertake the 
instruction of their children from their earliest infancy. 

(b) This object is to be brought about by the erection of boys’ and 
girls’ schools wherever necessary, and by assisting already established 
schools to increase their usefulness. 

(c) Special attention is to be paid to the publishing and distribution 
of good educational books for the use of these schools. 

(d) Efficient schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are to be sent from 
Constantinople to superintend these schools in remote districts of the 
empire where the same cannot be locally provided. 

(e) And lastly, the society is to endeavour to establish colleges for 
the better education of the lower clergy, whose immediate work it is 
to cope with ignorance and superstition. 

The carrying out of this scheme has naturally called for the 
greatest liberality on the part of the wealthier Greeks, and the sub- 
stantial success which has been already achieved during the short 
period of twenty-five years is the best testimony that can be found to 
illustrate their genuine patriotism, and is a subject for the warmest 
congratulations to the Syllogos. 

Throughout the period of four centuries of darkness which suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Eastern Empire, there always existed amongst 
the Greek-speaking population an attempt at education solely con- 
ducted by the clergy ; their schools were known as “simple” or 
“elementary schools,” and the education therein given to the boys 
who attended them was limited in the extreme; specimens of these 
“simple ” schools may still be found in outlying districts, where the 
central educational system has not yet penetrated. The classes are 
generally held in the vestibule of the church, or in a house close by, 
and are only opened at those seasons of the year when the priest, who 
is usually the master, is not obliged to be working in his fields. The 
scholars learn the letters of the alphabet from written tablets, and 
when they can read correctly a verse of the Psalter they are sent 
home to their work and to forget the very shape of letters. Some 
few only are permitted to prosecute their studies until they are able 
to read the Psalms and the Gospels; two or three at the most ever 
attain to such a pitch of excellence that they are allowed to read a 
portion of the service in church. When such a paragon of intellect 
adorns a family, the grateful parents and relatives will make a great 
feast in honour of the occasion; they will bring handsome gifts to 
the instructor as a testimony of their gratitude, and the successful 
pupil is considered to be so superior to the rest of his family that he 
takes the name of Diakos or Deacon, which name is treasured in his 
family for generations. If such a youth feels inclined to take up 
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literature as his profession in preference to the tilling of his ancestral 
fields, he may proceed io the higher branch of writing, and from 
being the secretary of the schoolmaster in his capacity of village 
scribe, he may attain to the proud rank of schoolmaster and village 
scribe himself. 

It was on such material as this that the Syllogos had to build its 
educational structure. Of course in some of the larger towns there 
existed schools of a higher class; these were at once incorporated 
into the scheme, and this was done by constituting them as the 
heads of branch brotherhoods and societies incorporated with and 
constructed on the same principle as the Syllogos at Constanti- 
nople. 

Fifteen years after the foundation of this Philological Society there 
sprang into existence no less than eighty-four of these independent 
branches, scattered all over the empire, which recognised the educa- 
tional committee in the capital as their central head. By degrees 
in some towns, such as Adrianople, for example, reading-rooms were 
opened and libraries formed, and the several branches of archeology 
and science were added to the already existing educational one, 
so that the constitution of the mother society was reproduced at 
Adrianople in all its departments. 

Now there are many more of these branches, and the work is 
steadily advancing. Some of these offshoots have taken to them- 
selves appropriate names; that at Philippopolis was known as “ The 
Brotherhood of Good Works,”’ that at Smyrna is called “The Homer,”’ 
that in Patmos “The Regeneration.” It is required of each of these 
societies and brotherhoods that they shall transmit periodical accounts 
of the work done and of the necessities of each place for the beneficial 
extension of the system; and in the journal, which the Central 
Society publishes periodically at Constantinople, side by side with 
accounts of archeological discoveries and scientific research, we read 
the minutes of the Educational Committee, which proves at the same 
time the extent of the generous help already given and the immense 
field that there is for future development. 

We will now proceed to take examples from various points of the 
Turkish empire of the educational work that is in progress. Where 
the monastic resources are sufficient, and where help is not urgently 
required, matters are allowed to pursue their old course. On the 
island of Nisyros, for instance, we found the Archimandrite Cyril, of 
the monastery of the Holy Virgin of the Cave, the chief mover in 
the diminutive society on this island, who, besides acting as banker 
for the peasants and issuing cardboard notes, an inch and a half square 
and of the value of one penny each, signed by his name, as a medium 
for exchange, and besides paying for a doctor to attend the poor 
people free of charge, has likewise with the income of the monastic 
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property established a boys’ school and a girls’ school at Mandraki, 
the chief village on the island, which are presided over by efficient 
teachers, who have been sent out thither through the agency of the 
society, the books of instruction having likewise been provided from 
the same source. But all this has been done at the expense of the 
monastery, which is a prosperous one; and when one sees what 
valuable work these monastic institutions have done in their day for 
Hellenism, and how ready they are to co-operate with any institution 
for the advancement of their race, one is almost tempted to regret 
their suppression in the new Hellenic kingdom; but there, as in 
Western Europe, the work of the monasteries is practically over, since 
the government has taken upon itself the sole superintendence of 
education, and is alone responsible for the improvement of the people. 
What monasteries once were, and what good they have done, can now 
only be realised in Turkey; the smaller ones, as the one in Nisyros 
for example, have provided education for the masses; the larger 
ones, as Mount Athos, have provided instruction in the higher 
branches of learning, and act as universities. 

On the neighbouring island of Telos, which is inhabited by semi- 
barbarous Greeks, living in a state of shocking ignorance and super- 
stition, the monastery, in a similar fashion, has of late years com- 
menced to work for the good of the people. Five years ago the 
monks decided to expend £25 per annum on the maintenance of a 
schoolmaster, who gave us a lamentable account of the ignorance he 
found there, and which still exists among the elder inhabitants ; but 
when we visited the school each boy had in his hands the books 
which the society has printed for educational purposes, and the elder 
ones could read Xenophon quite fluently and translate it into modern 
Greek. The monastery of Telos is far from being as rich as that of 
Nisyros, so the inhabitants have to die without physic and the girls 
have to grow up without instruction, but doubtless in good time the 
society will step in and see to the rectification of the latter deficiency; 
for this is a field similar to those in which the society has done such 
admirable work elsewhere. But the island of Telos is only thinly 
populated, and as remote from any centre of civilisation as could 
well be found. 

In Macedonia the Society can now boast of over twenty affiliated 
branches, the chief of which are the “‘ Educational Brotherhood,” at 
Kozane ; the ‘“ Educational Society,” at Drama, and “The Pieria,” 
at Naousa; and from Macedonia we may select an instance of the 
beneficial work which has already been carried out. At the moun- 
tainous village of Deliachova, when the Society commenced opera- 
tions, it had most lamentable difficulties to contend with. Here the 
mother tongue of the Greeks and the Slavs alike was a barbarous 
Turkish patois, and as none, even of the better class, understood 
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Greek, the great difficulty was to obtain local assistance in the 
schools, and even those available would only teach when there was 
nothing to be done in the fields; the population was considerable, 
and the church could only manage to advance £30 a year towards 
educational purposes. This position of affeirs was duly represented 
to the Syllogos at Constantinople, and through the Society’s instru- 
mentality not only have proper Greek masters been provided, and 
the necessary educational books, but also a girls’ school has been 
opened, that the future mothers of unborn Greeks may be able to 
speak to their infants in the language of their ancestors. 

Fifteen years ago a valuable branch of the Society was established 
at Adrianople with the object of forming a centre for the fur- 
therance of education in Thrace: it started with a subscribed income 
of 30,000 grossia, partly advanced by the Syllogos, and partly 
by the richer inhabitants of the town; ever since then this income 
has been steadily on the increase, and the advantage of a public 
reading-room and library are now enjoyed by the Greek inhabitants 
of this large city, where not so many years ago the exception was 
for a man to be able to read or write. One of the most flourishing 
branches in Thrace is at Heraclea, on the Propontis, where previously, 
even though it was within easy reach of the capital, the greatest 
ignorance prevailed, and immense benefit has been conferred on a 
people who hitherto have known nothing of patriotism and their own 
nationality ; whereas now, thanks to the efforts of the Society, the 
fact has been brought home to them that they are Greeks, and that 
the main object of their rulers has been to keep them in ignorance 
of the fact. 

In Asia Minor the war against ignorance has been waged by the 
Society with equal success; here many villages existed, and still 
exist, where the Greeks are only recognisable by their religion, the 
language and customs of the dominant race having been universally 
adopted ; to these villages the Society has sought, to the best of its 
abilities, to send instructors to teach the children their ancestral 
tongue. We will briefly detail the history of the foundation of the 
brotherhood of Argyropolis, near Trebizond—it is a peculiarly inte- 
resting one, and one which serves to illustrate the method adopted 
by the Society in carrying out its work. 

Argyropolis is a town in Lower Armenia, and was founded and 
chiefly colonised by Greeks who fled thither from Trebizond for 
greater security after the Ottoman conquest ; it is situated in a wild 
and sterile district, the land around is unproductive, and timber is 
exceedingly scarce ; but the town grew rapidly in importance, and 
took its name from the discovery of gold and silver mines in the 
neighbourhood, and in the sixteenth century Argyropolis presented 
an appearance of eminent prosperity+—churches, schools, and other 
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fine buildings were erected, and in addition to the wealth that 
accrued to them from the working of the mines, the inhabitants 
carried on a large carrying trade with the Asiatic tribes from the East. 
After the lapse of years the mines were exhausted, and the caravan 
trade from Eastern Asia found its way into other channels, so that 
owing to loss of employment and the want of natural productions for 
sustaining life, those who continued to live on at Argyropolis were 
reduced to the greatest state of destitution, the result being that at 
the commencement of this century the once flourishing town was 
reduced to a mere village, and of the numerous Greek families only 
a few hundred remained, and for these there was no education... Their 
language had, consequently, degenerated into an almost incompre- 
hensible patois, and their only livelihood was gained by depredations 
and other acts of dishonesty. 

About twenty years ago a few of the respectable Argyropolitans, 
who had settled at Trebizond for purposes of commerce, met together 
and expressed their distress at the condition of their native town ; 
they, accordingly, determined to make an application to the Philo- 
logical Society at Constantinople, which was then in its infancy, for 
assistance in forming a scheme to ameliorate its condition; and 
shortly afterwards, their statements having been duly considered at 
head-quarters, a brotherhood of Argyropolitans was formed at Tre- 
bizond, and enrolled as one of the Asiatic branches of the Society. 
With the generous assistance which was obtained from Constanti- 
nople this brotherhood was enabled to open in Argyropolis in the 
year 1870, a boys’ school, and three years later this was followed by 
the opening of a girls’ school; and now, not only in Argyropolis are 
there good schools, provided with efficient instructors and books from 
the central branch at Trebizond, but also the brotherhood has been 
enabled to establish schools in some of the neighbouring villages. 

Instances of the beneficent effect of the work done by the Society 
might be enumerated indefinitely, but those I have given will serve 
to prove the progress which has been made during the last few years. 
As it at present exists, the Syllogos has representatives amongst its 
members of the best and richest Greek families in Constantinople ; it 
possesses a large building in Pera containing a good-sized lecture- 
hall, reading-rooms, and a library, which is at present unfortunately 
small, owing to the fact that the original building was burnt in the 
great fire of Pera in 1872, when many valuable books and manu- 
scripts were destroyed. They have a literary meeting every week, 
at which scientific and archzological papers are read, and they have 
periodical business meetings, at which the secretaries of the several 
sections read minutes, which are published in the journal under the 
head of [Ipaxtixa. 

Especial attention has always been paid by the Society to the pub- 
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lication of good educational books in Greek, and Mr. Karapanos, 
celebrated for his excavations at Dodona, has given a prize for the 
best book of this class; the banker, Mr. Zographos, has in a similar 
fashion given encouragement to the best collections of songs and folk- 
lore from remote districts, and frequently on Sunday afternoons mem- 
bers of the archeological department may be seen visiting the chief 
objects of interest in Stamboul, under the guidance of Dr. Paspate, 
or some other archzologist who is versed in the intricacies of its 
antiquities, and by this means the Turks cannot destroy, without 
the knowledge and expostulation of the Greeks, any of the objects 
of interest which lie scattered around. 

Several of the members occupy themselves in the study of the 
languages and literature of the numerous alien peoples under the 
Ottoman rule; this, of course, is a necessary adjunct to the educa- 
tional scheme, since education has to be carried into countries where 
the original inhabitants have lost or corrupted their native idiom by 
intermixture with Asiatic tribes. In 1882 Mr. Theodore Mavrogor- 
dato devoted four annuities of 150 Turkish pounds each to the dis- 
covery of manuscripts in the convents and seminaries in Asia Minor, 
and with this view Mr. Papadopoulos Kerameus has been sent on a 
journey to visit all the convents from Trebizond to Cappadocia. His 
researches have already been rewarded by the discovery of several 
curious specimens of Byzantine literature, including six unpublished 
letters of the Emperor Julian the Apostate, and the result of his 
travels are being published by the Society under the title of the 
“ Mavrogordato Library.” 

The Society, it will be seen, has every right to be proud of the 
work it has carried on, in the midst of the most adverse circum- 
stances, for the benefit and resuscitation of the Greek people and the 
advance of science. It has fought a secret and unostentatious battle 
for a quarter of a century against despotism and ignorance; it has 
triumphed so far, and will triumph still more when the full benefit 
of its work is shown by the development in intellect of the rising 
generation. Education is the surest weapon with which to attack a 
Government which acknowledges itself averse to knowledge in every 
form ; and there is little doubt that, if left to themselves, the Greeks 
of Turkey would by slow and sure steps settle the Eastern question, 
and regain for themselves the capital of their ancestors. But owing to 
their own jealousies the Western Powers only recognise these facts 
when portions of the Ottoman empire awake to a knowledge of their 
position through such instrumentality as the Philological Society 
affords, and are then ripe for revolution. 

The only other nation which, from its disinterestedness, has had 
doubtless a clear insight into this state of things is America, and 
she has done her best to attack Turkey with the same weapon that 
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the Greeks are using, namely, the peaceful weapon of education, 
political and religious, and not until the final disintegration of the 
Ottoman empire will it appear how much our Transatlantic cousins 
have contributed towards the improvement and elevation of the 
nations of the Levant. 

The American institution of Robert College, which occupies an 
eminence on the Bosphorus, just over Roumeli Hissar, and which is 
presided over by Dr. Washburn, will well compare both in its works 
and in its successes with the Greek Society. Its chief triumph has 
been achieved in the northern Balkan provinces, and Robert College 
has been the means of affording many young men from Bulgaria 
and Roumelia an enlightened and liberal education. They are in the 
first instance instructed in the English language, and after that in 
the principles of American politics, on which subject debates are held 
amongst the elder scholars, so that when their education is concluded 
they go home not only with ideas, but with the facility for express- 
ing them. But for the work which Robert College has carried on 
there would not have been found in Bulgaria, after the Turkish 
sovereignty was at an end, natives competent to fill the offices of 
State, and it would have been found necessary to call in Russian aid ; 
consequently the Americans boast, and it is a just boast too, that they 
have done more with their education to check the advance of Russian 
influence in the East than England did with her vast expenditure of 
money and blood in the Crimean war. 

Besides this college at Roumeli Hissar, the Americans have esta- 
blished others of equal usefulness in the East; one is at Beyrout, and 
there are two in the interior of Asia Minor, one at Aintab, and 
another at Harput. American missionaries are scattered all over this 
district, and their peaceful, ever-progressive victories over ignorance 
suggest painful reflections on the action of tbose civilised nations 
which for their own ends support a government whose policy is to 
prefer ignorance to education. 

Pera and Stamboul stand to-day as visible proofs of the peaceful 
victory which the Greek is gaining over the Turk. The former is well 
built, clean, and flourishing; the latter is a mass of squalor and 
neglected ruins, for the Turk has not only a natural distaste for 
archeology but he takes a distinct pleasure in destroying all that is 
old; and if it were not for the members of the Greek Syllogos, who 
ure constantly visiting and watching over the ruins of their ancestral 
greatness, every trace of antiquity, Hellenic as well as Byzantine, 
would ere this have been obliterated. 

There is only one Turk who takes a genuine pleasure in art and 
archwology. This is Hamdi Bey, and his father was a Greek, stolen 
when a baby at the massacre in Chios, He has married a French 
wife, but in spite of this he remains still a bigoted Mohammedan. 
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He is an artist of considerable merit, and his pictures of harem life 
and mosque worship, which from his exceptional advantages may be 
said to be unique, have found great favour with English and American 
collectors. Hamdi Bey is a great favourite with the Turkish 
autocrat, and this favour, though valuable in enabling him to obtain 
leave for the preservation of objects of art, sometimes places him in 
awkward positions. When Abdul Hamid was building his palace of 
Yildiz, where he now lives in painful seclusion and amuses himself 
with almost childish delight with tiny steamers on miniature lakes, he 
summoned Hamdi Bey to decorate his rooms with flower-paintings. 
It was in vain that the artist remonstrated, affirming his inability to 
paint in such a wholesale fashion ; he had to abandon his studio for 
a time and convert himself into a wall-decorator. 

How can Turkey be anything but a rotten power when everything, 
municipal as well as national, is directed by a feeble, half-crazy 
monarch, who is so terrified of his life that he is hardly ever visible, 
and who was so alarmed lest cholera should break out in Constanti- 
nople last year, that he ordered all vegetables and fruit to be sunk 
_ in the Bosphorus, to the infinite discomfort of thousands of his sub- 

jects who chiefly live on such things? Once a week only can he be 
seen, when he goes to the mosque near Yildiz with a whole army to 
protect him. As for his twenty palaces on the Bosphorus, he never 
goes near them ; and if everybody had their own in this world the 
Turkish bondholders, with whose money most of them were built, 
would be in possession. 

Turk though he protesses to be, Hamdi Bey’s parentage is evi- 
denced by his actions. He is not a destroyer but a preserver of 
antiquities; he has made extensive and valuable excavations at 
Mersina, and he has actually succeeded in persuading the Sultan to 
establish a museum for Hellenic antiquities within the precincts of 
the Seraglio. His house on the Bosphorus and his studio are 
charming to behold. Never was there a Turk like he is. All over 
the Turkish dominions intelligent Greeks recognise the destroying 
tendency of their rulers, and to-day if they discover an archeological 
treasure they are content to conceal it until better times shall come. 
For example, whilst digging at Mitylene, a Greek came across 
the old temple of Apollo. He forthwith gave orders that a wooden 
church should be erected over it to prevent spoliation ; for there is 
this good feature in the Turk, he never disturbs religious buildings ; 
he only objects to the clanging of bells and the processional services. 
If his subjects will worship quietly they may worship as they please. 

If we now remove ourselves from Constantinople and watch the 
Greeks in Turkish provinces far from the central government, we 
shall be able to form a clearer idea of the present state of Greater 
Greece. Most of the smaller islands on the coast of Asia Minor are 
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inhabited exclusively by Greeks in charge of a Turkish governor and 
a few soldiers, whose only duty is to extort money from the people, 
If they pay up willingly, the Greeks are allowed more or less of 
autonomy ; if they demur, as happened at Syme last year in connec- 
tion with an exorbitant tax on the sponge-fishing apparatus, Turkish 
men-of-war appear, and they are reduced to order. Owing to a pro- 
tracted debate on the islands at the Berlin Congress and the desire to 
conclude the business, these islands were not, as they confidently 
expected, placed on the same footing as Crete and Turkey in Europe. 
Perhaps the ambassadors were indifferent to the condition in which 
they left such insignificant specks of land. The result is that here 
the pashas find a field to compensate them for the losses they have 
experienced elsewhere, and the arbitrary exaction now exercised is 
in many cases most deplorable. A short chapter of modern Turkish 
history may some day be written on Syme, for this island has shown 
unusual spirit in resisting oppression. Originally Syme, like most of 
the islands, submitted to the Ottoman rule of her own free will, and 
received for so doing exceptional privileges. But these privileges 
received a fatal blow in 1867, when the Vilayet laws were promul- 
gated under the pretext of introducing European reforms, and the 
once powerful authority of the locally elected “ demogerontes’’ was 
transferred to the Pasha of Rhodes. This Pasha received orders to visit 
Syme and to get what he could out of it, so accordingly he went in 
his steamer and imposed a tax on spirits. Two deputies, sent by the 
Symiotes to the ship to expostulate, were forthwith imprisoned in 
the coal-hatches of the steamer, where they remained until the 
Pasha’s return to Rhodes, when they were transferred to the public 
prison, and were only released at the remonstrance of the European 
consuls after nine months’ incarceration. 

A kaimakam was then appointed to rule in Syme, whose chief 
employment was to collect taxes. He taxed mules, cattle, and pro- 
duce of every kind until the Symiotes were left with barely enough 
to live upon. But what finally drove them to rebel was the tax 
on the sponge-diving apparatus and fishing boats in 1875. Sponge 
fishing forms the great trade of Syme, and the taxation on this in- 
dustry meant little short of ruin to the island. On the announce- 
ment of this new imposition a great concourse of Symiotes assembled 
to consider what line of action they should adopt. Some were 
timorous, others were for resistance, and, as often happens in Greek 
councils, in the multiplicity of argument nothing was decided upon. 
At length, however, three hundred women of Syme, island women 
accustomed to do men’s work when the men are absent, women of 
surprising physique and courage like the Spartans of old, came 
together, broke the windows of the houses of those who were opposed 
to force, drove out the kaimakam and his few soldiers, and compelled 
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the men to decide on resistance. Such are the island women, 
courageous as any of their ancestors of whom history speaks, but, as 
events turned out, perhaps too impetuous, for a Turkish fleet soon 
reduced the rebels to order; the tax was imposed, the governor was 
restored, and the best sponge-fishers quitted their home in search of 
occupation elsewhere. The same thing happened again only the year 
before last with a similar result, and Europe not only looks on, but 
countenances such action by her friendship with the Porte. 

I know of no better point in the East for forming observations on 
the tendency of Turkish rule, and on the capabilities of the Greeks 
when left to themselves to resuscitate their fallen fortunes, than is 
afforded by the two adjacent islands of Samos and Chios. Last winter 
I spent a considerable time on both these islands, and was enabled to 
confirm the opinion I bad formed when I first visited them three 
years ago. 

Mr. Gladstone in one of his speeches on Home Rule quoted Samos 
as an instance of the advantages which Turkey had gained by granting 
autonomy to this island, and as an encouragement to us to do the 
same by Ireland. However, there are vast differences between the 
position of Samos and Ireland. Two hundred years ago Samos was 
uninhabited, and at that time a Turkish Aga, recognising the capa- 
bilities of the island, obtained a firman which granted exceptional 
privileges to Greeks who would colonise it. These privileges were 
enjoyed without interruption until the outbreak of the War of Inde- 
pendence, when the Turkish government abruptly cancelled them 
all. The Samiotes were naturally highly incensed at this, and became 
the most inveterate haters of Turkish rule in the Greek Archipelago; 
they refused to recognise their position as subjects of the Porte when 
peace was declared, and they found themselves outside the map of 
the newly constituted kingdom of Greece; so they abandoned their 
villages, fortified themselves in their mountain fastnesses, and pro- 
claimed their intention of being independent, or of abandoning the 
island altogether—which solution of the Irish difficulty, by the way, 
has not yet been suggested by the followers of Mr. Parnell. When 
the Turkish fleet appeared off Samos, the inhabitants, with their 
women and children, retired to certain vast and almost inaccessible 
caves on a lofty mountain to the west of the island. When the 
Turkish fleet retired they came down, crossed over to Asia Minor, 
and carried war and devastation almost up to the walls of Smyrna. 
Many overtures of peace were made, but not until complete autonomy 
was granted to them in 1834 would they listen to any conditions. 

Hence Samos has been free for over fifty years. She is governed 
by her own council of four, elected by the four divisions of the 
island. She has her own code of laws, or rather she has introduced 
the code of laws in use in the Greek kingdom, and to carry out these 
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laws she has a most efficient body of police, delightful men to look 
upon, who are dressed in a handsome livery of blue faced with red, 
and fustanelli, or petticoats of blue cloth. Nowhere in the world is 
property safer than it is in Samos, and the result is progress and 
prosperity. The Greek prince who is sent from Constantinople to 
look after Turkish interests and collect the small tribute is absolutely 
powerless, and dare do nothing without the consent of the council ; 
if he attempt to do so the Samiotes unceremoniously send him back 
to Constantinople, as happened only a year ago. 

The progress which a Greek population numbering only 26,000 
can make when left to themselves is sufficient to prove what the 
population of Greater Greece could do under similar circumstances. 
When they obtained their freedom the Samiotes were little better 
than mountain shepherds, there was not a rich man amongst them, 
and now the capital, Vathy, which has sprung up within this period, 
is a town with many good houses, excessively clean, and presenting 
as its frontage an excellent quay over a mile in length. The centre 
of this frontage is occupied by a large square palace which the 
Samiotes have built for their prince. A new hospital has lately been 
opened, and in 1882 a university called “ The Pythagoras,” after 
the ancient Samiote philosopher, was built, which gives to the 
Samiote youth an education second only to that given by the uni- 
versity of Athens. New roads are in course of construction all over 
the island ; at three different points around the coast breakwaters 
are being constructed to supply the one deficiency in Samos, namely, 
a want of harbourage; and every available piece of land is under 
cultivation either for vineyards or cereals. The wine trade is rapidly 
on the increase, and with similar progress for another fifty years 
Samos will be one of the most prosperous places in the Levant. In 
spite of their independence the Samiotes remain, and always will 
remain, one of Turkey’s most inveterate enemies. Samiote sailors 
under their own flag visit all the neighbouring ports, and in speak- 
ing of their prosperity sow sedition broadcast. At the first symptom 
of war Samos is ready to throw in her lot with Greece, and many 
of her young men pride themselves on belonging to the Greek army 
and in wearing the Greek uniform. 

It is like going out of Paradise into Purgatory when you cross 
from Samos to poor ruined Chios, which before the War of Inde- 
pendence was one of the most prosperous marts in the East. Of 
course the contrast has been intensified by natural causes, the earth- 
quake and the subsequent paralysation of trade, and also by the 
terrible massacre which drove the richest Chiote merchants to seek 
a home elsewhere. But in spite of all its misfortunes no part of the 
Turkish empire has been subjected to more tyranny, partly, perhaps, 
because it afforded a richer harvest for impoverished pashas, and 
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partly because the Chiotes are very different from the Samiotes, 
having been for generations a peaceful and mercantile race. 

On our arrival in Chios last winter we found the Turks exceedingly 
alarmed, fearing an outbreak in case a war broke out between Greece 
and Turkey, consequently their soldiers were doubly vigilant. They 
seized a young man who was undoubtedly caught in the act of 
smuggling tobacco, and so maltreated him that he died next day in 
great torture. On the following evening fifteen soldiers got hold of 
a drunken man, stunned him with a blow, and were carrying him off 
to prison, when a rescue was attempted by some young men. Ali 
Bey grew greatly alarmed at this, surrounded his fortress with four 
hundred men, and sent the rest to parade the streets with instructions 
to arrest any one they could lay their hands on, the result being 
that twenty-two innocent persons found themselves in prison before 
morning. 

The tyranny in the remoter villages is, however, far more marked 
than anything in the chief town; the once prosperous villages to 
the south are now in ruins, and the people have not had courage 
to rebuild their houses since the earthquake, and they have no money 
to carry on their trade in mastic, for the taxation is enormous. After 
the earthquake the Turkish Government magnanimously proposed to 
remit the taxes for five years. Europe heard of this and praised the 
Turk, but Europe did not hear how the following year double taxa- 
tion was imposed, and double was established as the rate for the 
future. In the year 1867 the Porte abolished all ancient privileges, 
and introduced a quasi-European code; but however honest and 
conscientious a mollah may be, he cannot understand these new laws ; 
consequently he dispenses justice in accordance with his own know- 
ledge, and not in accordance with the rights of the case. The Greek 
language is entirely banished from official transactions, and very 
frequently the lawyer who conducts a case is ignorant of Turkish. 
The result may be easily imagined. Before 1867 everything was 
conducted in Greek, consequently very few of the present generation 
have thought it worth while to study Turkish. 

In the remoter villages of Chios the destitution is lamentable to 
behold. Sometimes a mild resistance is offered to the exactions of 
the tax-collector, always with the same result—further impositions, 
cruelty, and the imprisonment of innocent members of society. Some 
of these villagers are wild with hope when they see an Englishman 
amongst them; they remember the generosity displayed by our 
nation after the earthquake, and they somehow believe that to 
England alone must they look for help. Even now, in the ruined 
villages where relief was distributed, prayers are offered up every 
Sunday for the welfare of Queen Victoria and her nation. Little do 
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they realise that it is the English nation which is the chief prop and 
stay of their tyrants. 

In contemplating every branch of the government in Chios we 
see the same miserable mismanagement; roads are ordered to be 
made by the villagers, and when half finished the order is counter- 
manded, thereby leaving communication even more difficult than it 
was before. The printing-press in Chios has been stopped, so that 
there may be no ventilation of popular opinion, and the Chiotes 
thereby have been put to the greatest inconvenience, having to send 
to Smyrna for the printing of advertisements and school-books. 
Such is the present condition of the island, that every steamer which 
touches there carries off emigrants who seek for a more prosperous 
home elsewhere. What a contrast to Samos this is, and what a 
reflection on those who seek to continue a government which can 
oppress in this fashion. 

J. Tueopore Benrv. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE’S MILLINERS’ BILLS. 


THERE lies before me a work in two quarto volumes, in French, of 
which [ translate the title thus: ‘ Ledger-Journal of Madame Eloffe, 
Milliner, Dressmaker, and Under-linen Furnisher in Ordinary to the 
Queen and the Ladies of the Court.” The Queen was Marie Antoi- 
nette of France, daughter of Maria Theresa of Austria; and among 
the ladies of her court was the Princesse de Lamballe. The editor 
of this curious compilation is the Comte de Reiset, a retired diplo- 
matist and a gentleman, to all appearance, of strong Legitimist 
tendencies ; and he has expanded a somewhat prosaic collection of 
millinery and dressmaking bills into an exhaustive survey of the 
manners and fashions of the Court of Versailles in the years imme- 
diately preceding the Revolution of 1789, and of the hideous political 
and social cataclysm which engulfed the royal family of France, 
and was the harbinger of the Reign of Terror. I bought these two 
books in Brussels some time since, and had them sumptuously bound by 
Mr. Zaehnsdorf in morocco, b/eu de France, powdered with the golden 
lilies of the Bourbons, and with the crown and the cypher of Marie 
Antoinette on the outside covers: the insides being lined with white 
watered silk. This was done not because I have any respect for the 
Bourbons in general, who seem to have been a very selfish, profligate, 
disreputable race of whom about the least secampish was the scapegoat 
Louis XVI. ; nor because I feel any more sympathy than every man 
should feel for an unhappy woman, for Marie Antoinette, who so 
far as I can make out, was in politics extremely perfidious and vin- 
dictive, and morally a very equivocal character. I gave the Comte 
de Reiset’s elegant and interesting amplification of Madame Eloffe’s 
‘“‘Ledger-Journal”’ a handsome surrounding for two reasons. First 
because I am an assiduous collector of “The Fashions” and like to 
have my fashion-books tastefully bound; and next because I wished 
my Brussels trouraille to be externally worthy of companionship with a 
delightful little monograph entitled, The Last Days of Marie Antoi- 
nette, by Lord Ronald Gower, who himself gave me a copy of an 
edition numbering only four hundred and eighty-three exemplaires of 
the book, which was published at Boston, Massachusetts, and is 
printed with excellence worthy of Baskerville or Firman-Didot, on 
hand-made paper with delightfully broad margins to the pages. The 
philosophers of old bade the studious beware of the man of one book. 
Should the caveat be extended to what may be called mono-hero- 
worship ? Lord Ronald Gower’s one heroine is Marie Antoinette ; 
but, curiously enough, he does not seem to care half so much for her 
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as she was when Burke saw her in the summer of her beauty, her 
splendour, and her puissance, as he does when she was miserable and 
bereaved and condemned, ber beauty gone, her hair prematurely grey; 
her garments rags, her doom a shameful death. Well; I suppose 
that most of us have a cult for some particular hero or heroine. 
Mr. Swinburne long sacrificed at the shrine of Mary, Queen of 
Scots; Mr. Basil Montagu preceded Mr. Spedding as an expositor 
of Francis of Verulam; Macaulay had a strange love for that re- 
markably uncongenial monarch William III.; and Lord Rosebery, 
amid all the Sturm und Drang of party politics, the maintenance of a 
great station, and the allurements of the turf, can find time for a 
quiet craze touching everything that pertains to Napoleon the Great 
and the Napoleonic legend. That craze is shared at a respectful 
distance by the present writer whose house abounds with Napoleonic 
relics, books, and prints, of some of which a catalogue raisonné may be 
made public, some day. I suppose that no greater scoundrel than 
the first Napoleon ever embellished and adorned the earth. We 
need not go to the pages of the unjust Lanfrey or the spiteful 
Michelet to be fully aware that the Exile of Longwood was habitually 
a liar and systematically a dissembler; that he was both by nature 
and calculation a tyrant, and that when expediency demanded, he 
could be an assassin. But I am not competent to decide whether he was 
a greater scoundrel than Cesar, than Alexander, or than Marlborough; 
while at the same time I have a wholly unreasonable but quite sincere 
admiration for the wonderful adventurer, who by the force of his 
genius and strong will rose from the lowly state of a sub-lieutenant of 
artillery to be Emperor of the French and King of Italy. Thus it 
would be, I think, unfair to quarrel with Lord Ronald Gower and 
the Comte de Reiset if they have made a heroine of the hapless con- 
sort of Louis XVI., or with his Royal Highness the Duc d’Aumale 
for having given at the Hamilton sale six thousand pounds for the 
Queen’s writing table. 

The manuscript of Madame Eloffe’s Ledger-Journal was lent to the 
Comte de Reiset by M. Guénot, and a consultation of its pages shows 
that the court milliner and dressmaker had among her customers not 
only the Majesty of France and the princesses, the duchesses and 
the maréchales, who shone in all their beauty and their grace in the 
gilded saloons of Versailles, but that she also condescended to 
“make” for middle-class ladies with means sufficient to recompense 
so costly a costumiére. To adopt the expression of St. Simon, there 
is about this Golden Book just the slightest odour of the bourgeoisie. 
Among the most prominent of the untitled customersof Madame Eloffe 
was the celebrated painter, Madame Lebrun, who was never tired of 
painting portraits of the Queen, and declared that she walked better 
than any lady in France—an assertion which is fairly borne out by one 
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of the engravings in M. de Reiset’s book representing the Queen in 
walking costume and carrying a tall cane. There is also faithfully 
reproduced a drawing of a corsage or bodice in pale green silk which 
was transmitted by the Queen to Madame Pompey, the founder of 
the court milliner’s firm, to serve as a pattern for any future gowns 
which her Majesty might order. In 1880 this corsage was submitted 
by the two daughters of M. Guénot, into whose possession the gar- 
ment had come, to the eminent Parisian costwmiere, Madame Aurelly. 
This skilful sempstress showed the bodice to her head cutter, who 
pronounced the girth of the royal waist to have been fifty-eight 
centimetres, and ‘that the exact technical name for the fabric aul 
its hue was sea-green taffety. Another well-known dressmaker 
held that the stuff was poult de soie antique; that the colour 
was eau-de-Ni/, and that the Queen’s waist only measured fifty-four 
centimetres. Both Penelopes however agreed that at the time 
that this corsage was consigned to Madame Pompey the Queen 
was growing very stout, and furthermore that the vestment had 
formerly been adorned with luce and jewels. From other sources 
M. de Reiset inclines to the opinion that the Queen was not very 
tall, but that until embonpoint overtook her, her figure was exquisitely 
beautiful ; that her hands, her arms, and her feet were models of 
symmetry ; that her eyes were blue, full of charm and expression ; 
and, finally, that her forehead was high, resembling that of her sire, 
the Kaiser. It is touching to know that the faithful Madame Eloffe 
did not abandon her royal patron in her most appalling distress. 
The widow’s weeds of Marie Antoinette were made by Madame 
Eloffe. It will be, moreover, gratifying to our national amour propre 
to know that two Englishmen were contributors to the toilette of this 
most unhappy woman. She was very fond of wearing English gloves, 
which were sent to her from London by the intermediary of the 
Duke of Dorset; and one of her habit-makers was an English tailor 
named Smith. ‘To this it may be added that Madame Eloffe was not 
avery good book-keeper ; that her handwriting was execrable and 
often nearly illegible, and that as regards orthography she was wont 
to make sad havee of the noblest names in France. It isa sere that 
the ledger does not begin before 1787. At that period Marie 
Antoinette had given birth to four children: Madame Royale, the 
first Dauphin, and the Duke of Normandy; her second daughter, 
Sophie-Beatrix de France, died in the course of the year before- 
named. The Queen had begun to manifest comparative simplicity 
in her apparel, but there can be no doubt that in earlier years her 
mode of dressing, while it was always elegant, was expensive. No 
ledger-journals, however, are extant to prove whether she was so 
recklessly extravagant in her attire as her enemies declared her to be. 
In 1787, with the exeeption of such gala-days at court as the 1st of 
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January, the 2nd of February (which was dedicated to the procession 
of the Knights of the Order of the Saint-Esprit), and of the festivals 
of Easter, Pentecost, and Christmas, the Queen only wore dresses of 
light satin or of Florentine taffety, and in summer of cambric and 
muslin. Her morning headdress was a moderately-sized hat very 
quietly trimmed; and her many and gorgeous parures of brilliants 
and other gems rarely left their cases save on high days and holidays 
at Versailles. 

The entry for the 3rd of January, 1787, can scarcely be censured 
as luxurious. Her Majesty orders a little mantle of plain white 
taffety, trimmed with English bulrush silk gauze, and another of 
the same bordered with similar edging. The two garments only 
cost seventy livres—less than three pounds. On the 4th the Queen 
is debited with twelve yards of broad white English ribbon, some 
Italian silver gauze, and among other minor articles a fichu polisson. 
This entry is at the first blush startling. In modern boulevard slang a 





Jichu polisson means a confounded scamp; but the article purveyed 


was a piece of highly starched buckram, attached by strings round 
the waist at the back of the underskirt, to give Callipygian comeli- 
ness to the form—in brief, Marie Antoinette’s fichu polisson was 
what in the present French nomenclature is termed a touwrnure. In 
English fashions it is known as a “ dress improver;’’ but when the 
Hottentot Venus first made the textile protuberance modish among 
English ladies it was dubbed tout court a “bustle.” Facetious 
Americans occasionally nickname the “ improver ” a “camel ”’—at 
least they speak of a dress-improved lady as “camelling out.” In 
one of his curious little annotations M. de Reiset unconsciously 
reminds his readers of the drama of Frrou-Frou, of which expression, 
by the way, Balzac was the inventor. The editor of the Journal of 
Madame Eloffe explains that taffetas, or taffety, was a very thin but 
closely woven and stiff silk, which had been formerly written tajjctaf, 
referring to the creaking noise which the fabric made when the 
wearer moved. I do not know, however, of any heroine of late 
eighteenth-century drama earning such a sobriquet as “ Taffetaf.” 
Touching the fichu, which seems to have been a favourite article of 
attire with Marie Antoinette, it was not always polisson. Its form 
was that of a combination of a pointed cape between the shoulders 
and a scarf crossing the bosom, the long ends of which were tied 
in a bow at the back of the waist. The reader will not fail to 
remark how frequently the term ‘“ English” is applied to items in 
the royal wardrobe. On the 6th of January the Queen is supplied 
with a redingote of pink and white satin, trimmed with sham blonde, 
tulle, and green satin ribbon. Redingote is evidently a corrruption 
of the English “riding coat ;” but our neighbours might have more 
appropriately called it a “ smoque-froque ;” for the cut of the garment 
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is exactly that of an English peasant’s smock-frock, tied in at the 
waist; and it was put on either over the head or donned from the 
feet upwards. The existing redingote, which has been fashion- 
able for the last few years and is highly popular just now, is a gar- 
ment of silk, plush, or cloth, cut somewhat after the manner of a 
gentleman’s tail coat, richly trimmed and adorned with very large 
buttons; while in Paris the dress fashioned on the lines of Marie 
Antoinette’s redingote is called either a robe en chemise or a maillot- 
Jersey. Oneof the grand court ladies, whose name recalls that of an 
ancient Scottish family (the Comtess de Béthune), on the 10th of 
January unconsciously commits bigamy, for she is debited with une 
paire de maris. Fortunately however for the Comtesse’s good repute, 
the ‘pair of husbands” turn out to be a double jadot, or projecting 
bosom frill of lace. On the 20th the Queen treats herself to 
another redingote of Florentine slate-blue. It should have been 
bleu de roi, but taffety did not take this particular dye kindly. 
This redingote is really cut like a man’s long riding-coat, open 
in front, with large mother-of-pearl buttons and two or three 
small capes. This redingote has gone out of fashion in London, but 
it still makes an occasional appearance in Paris, where it is known 
as a “coachman’s.” While Marie Antoinette was disporting her- 
self in a man’s riding-coat and a man’s waistcoat, with a white 
taffety petticoat, her bosom friend, the Princesse de Lamballe, regaled 
herself, in the course of two days, with seven jichus Anglais, the cost 
of which amounted to seventy-nine livres. Madame Eloffe only 
charged fifty-two livres for the Queen’s redingote, trimmings and all. 
So rare are the entries of new gowns for the Queen and so frequent 
are her purchases from Madame Eloffe of ribbon, lace, gauze, black 
English lace, and other trimmings and patterns for dresses, that one 
is almost led to infer that she had a staff of dressmakers at Versailles 
who sometimes made new dresses and sometimes trimmed and 
retrimmed the old ones. Madame Adelaide dressed much more 
expensively than her Royal kinswoman, for in the course of three 
months she spent nearly seven hundred livres in miscellaneous articles 
of apparel. In April the Queen bought four yards of ruban mauce, 
an item worth noting, since many persons imagine that mauve, as the 
name for a colour, is as modern as magenta. Throughout 1787 the 
orders for corsages, according to the sea-green or eau de Nil pattern, 
are frequent, but there is scarcely any commands for skirts. There 
must have been, nevertheless, some very grand functions in August, 
1787; for Madame de Villedeuil became indebted to Madame Eloffe 
to the extent of over two hundred livres for a presentation dress. 
The Comtesse d’Artois dealt chiefly with Madame Eloffe for hats, 
but her Royal Highness does not seem to have been very prompt 
with her payments. Between the middle of April and the end of 
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May she ran up a bill of a hundred and five livres; but she only 
paid ninety-six livres on account. In June Madame Eloffe had 
delivered to the Queen the pattern for a grand habit of blue taffety ; 
and she also charged nine livres for cutting out nine yards of taffety, 
a circumstance which strengthens the supposition that Marie Antoi- 
nette maintained a staff of sempstresses at Versailles. But why, 
it may be asked, did not Madame Eloffe supply the silk to her 
illustrious customer as well as cut it out. The answer to this 
question may be found in the fact that the Parisien couturiéres, prior 
to the Revolution, were continually persecuted by the maitrise or 
corporation of women’s tailors. These ninths of men, although 
the couturiéres had been partially emancipated by Louis XIV. in 
1675, intrigued against the female dressmakers until they succeeded 
in obtaining an edict from the Parliament of Paris, prohibiting their 
female competitors from keeping dress-material in the piece on their 
premises. This despotic ordinance was rescinded in 1781; but prac- 
tically it remained in operation till 1790, when the dressmakers were 
positively urged by the National Assembly to avail themselves of 
the privileges which they possessed ; but they proved to be a feeble 
folk, buying their stuff for dresses by retail as they wanted them ; 
and even at this day it is only in the great dressmaking establish- 
ments of Paris that materials are kept in any considerable quantity 
in stock. The couturiéres plead of course, as an apology, the capri- 
cious mutability of fashion with regard both to fabric and colour. 

At the beginning of June, Marie Antoinette was supplied with an 
oddly varied assortment of trimmings, including several yards of 
English ribbon in colour carmelite and blue. What was carmelite? 
Her Majesty’s bill amounted to two hundred and thirty-eight livres. 
The next day was a Sunday, and the author of the Journal entitled 
La Vie Parisienne sous Louis Seize went to Versailles and subse- 
quently visited, with a friend, the Petit Trianon. In the afternoon 
they saw the Queen advancing in the direction of her dairy. She 
was clad in a simple robe of linen, with a white fichu, and a coiffe 
or head-dress of lace; but, enthusiastically adds the author of the 
Journal, “in this modest garb the Queen seemed more majestic than 
in the grand court robes in which I had beheld her at Versailles ; 
her manner of walking is entirely her own; you cannot distinguish 
her steps; she seems to glide with incomparable grace rather than 
pace; and although she was alone she raised her head from time to 
time more proudly thiin if she had been surrounded by crowds of 
obsequious courtiers.” This description exactly tallies with Edmund 
Burke’s famous picture of the Queen in her youthful and happy 
days—a picture which has often been disparaged as a splendid piece 
of hyperbole. Yet at the very moment when the deportment of Marie 
Antoinette was so graceful and her mien so nobly arrogant the poor 
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woman was in the direst of trouble. Her name had been associated 
with the foul scandal of the Affaire du Collier. She was accused of 
being the accomplice of Cagliostro and the De la Mottes; it was more 
than whispered—it was openly asserted—that she had conspired with 
mountebanks and harlots to steal a diamond necklace which she 
could not afford to purchase. In the near future the mob were to 
howl at her as “ Madame Véto;” in 1787 she was only jibed at in 
an infamous street ballad, a parody of a rather pretty popular lyric 
beginning :— 
‘¢ Ta belle Bourbonnaise, 

Son cceur est comme la braise, 

La braise, la braise: 

Elle en est restée 1a.” 


This was her state on the Sunday. On Tuesday, the dth of 
June, Madame de la Motte, who had been publicly whipped and 
branded with a red-hot iron with the letter V (for vo/euse) on the 
right shoulder, in the court-yard of the Chatelet, escaped from the 
penitentiary of the Salpétriére, where she had been sentenced to be 
immured for life; and in her evasion Marie Antoinette it was said 
had been an influential agent. About a week afterwards she favoured 
Madame Eloffe with an unusually large order in the way of costli- 

ness, for a yard of cambric for a cravat at eighteen livres the yard, 
a yard of Malines embroidered lace at eleven liv res, ten sols for trim- 
ming, and a pattern of the cravat at fifteen livres. The sewing was 
doubtlessly done at Versailles. There is a strange suggestiveness 
of the disturbed condition of the times and of frivolity battling with 
fate in entries of bonnets d la Calpigi (one of the characters in a highly 
successful opera called Turare), of robes d la Tarare, and of épingles a la 
Cagliostro—that arch quack and impostor had just been acquitted of the 
charge of complicity in the theft of the diamond necklace. In the same 
month of June a gentleman customer appears in Madame Eloffe’s 
books in the shape of M. le Vicomte de Marconnay, who seems to 
have paid for his wife’s wedding trousseau or corbeille de mariage ; 
since the invoice to his debit comprises a hat of canary coloured 
English straw, a scarf of white English lace, a mantle of white 
English gauze, fifteen yards of English ribbon, eighteen fans, twenty- 
four pairs of gloves, pink satin favours, a wedding gown of w hite 
crépe with silver spangles bordered with silver fringe and acorns, 
bouquets of white lilac and rosebuds (no orange flowers and no veil), 
a very large round box to hold the hat, and thirteen bouquets of 
white pied @’alouettes for the trimming of the bride’s petticoat. She 
had also twenty yards of Lyons ribbons ; and there is an entry of a 
noticable amount for silver paper, brown paper, cotton wool and 
string. Altogether M. de Marconnay is debited with the sum of 
2,190 livres 19 sols. Whence the shoes and the underwear of 
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Madame la Vicomtesse were procured is not stated. At the end of 
June there was a grand hunting rendezvous at Rambouillet, at 
which Madame Elizabeth and the Duchesse de Duras appeared in 
short habits of bottle-green cloth with yellow facings and large brass 
buttons on the short tails of the corsages. They wore men’s shirts 
with ruffles and jabots ; their hair was clubbed and their whips were 
long and formidable. These habits were in all probability made by 
Mr. Smith, the English ladies’ tailor of the period. The equipment of 
these Amazons precisely corresponds with the plates in the English 
fashion-books of the time, and are again significantly suggestive of 
that Anglomania which prevailed in Paris just before the Revolu- 
tion and which was to be followed by an Anglophobia culminating 
in a war with England which, with the brief interval of the Peace, or 
rather Truce, of ‘Malone, endured during more than twenty years. 
The attire of the gentlemen-participants in the hunt at Rambouillet 
was even more fantastically Anglomaniacal than that of the ladies. 
The long swallow-tailed coat is described as couleur de suie des 
cheminées de Londres—colour of the soot of the London chimneys. 
Top boots are worn; the breeches are of buckskin, with seven 
white pearl buttons at the knee, garters, and bouffettes of white 
silk ribbon. One thinks, in contemplating this tomfool’s garb, 
of the English thief, John Rann, popularly known, from his many 
knee-ribbons, as Sixteen-stringed Jack. It was an age of extra- 
vagant fashions, and M. de Reiset cites a London peruke-maker 
who advertised “military wigs with animated buckles,” the last 
named addenda being warranted to impart a fierce and martial ex- 
pression to the countenance of the wearer. Early in July Madame 
Eloffe charged Marie Antoinette 1 livre and 4 sols for putting laces 
to a pair of yellow leather shoes; the Queen also had eight yards 
of ribbon with the curious designation cométe puce ; the colour puce 
as at present known is a reddish heliotrope. At the end of July her 
Majesty paid four livres for a pattern of a petticoat with flounces of a 
fashion known as “heads down,” and for the mending of the celebrated 
cambric cravat trimmed with Malines lace. On the 24th of August, 
the anniversary of the King’s birthday, and which was a grand day 
at Versailles, the Queen ordered a hat of white chip straw. About 
this time the redingote was temporarily superseded by a short jacket 
with a stand-up collar of pékin puce and two capes. There was a row 
of two little ivory buttons to each lappel of the jacket, three on each 
cuff, and six to each pocket. A felt hat with three feathers some- 
what resembling the Prince of Wales’s plumes was the head-gear, 
and the neck was thrice encircled by a white muslin cravat tied in a 
portentous bow with drooping ends. At the end of October Madame 
Eloffe positively completed two new gowns for Marie Antoinette ; 
one was of blue satin embroidered with bouquets of violets, and 
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the second was a satin of “the colour of a striped toad,” including 
two English fichus and the addition of a new corsage to an 
old dress. The unusual expenditure of her Majesty amounted 
to nearly eight hundred livres. It may be noticed that by the 
end of 1787 hoops had almost entirely gone out of fashion. In 
England I find that at court the wearing of these precursors 
of crinoline, by ladies attending the Royal drawing-room, was 
compulsory until so recently as 1814; and one of the induce- 
ments held out to the Princess Charlotte—a rare tom-boy, who 
hated any restriction on her strong young limbs—to marry the 
Prince of Orange, was that hoop-petticoats were no longer worn 
at court at the Hague. Perfectly plain skirts in all but wedding- 
dresses seemed to have been the vogue in France in 1787-88, 
and the comparative exiguity of the gowns led to a corresponding 
diminution in the quantity of material required. In December, 
1787, the Queen had a gown of grand velours noir, and six yards 
seem to have been the average of stuff allowed for the skirt of 
a dress. It must be remembered that velvets and brocades were 
woven much wider in the last century than is the case at present. 
There is one entry, however, of ten yards of green taffety for 
the lining of a gown of green gauze; the taffety was probably 
narrower in width than the velvet. The Marquise de Chastelux had 
only seven yards of white crépe for the petticoat of a grand habit 
with flounces. The really economical nature of the Queen is shown 
in an invoice for September, 1788, where she is charged trifling 
sums for shortening the ends of three muslin cravats and retrimming 
them, and for “ doing up” an old petticoat of brown poult de soie. 
In December, 1788, the Princesse de Lamballe paid ready money to 
the extent of twelve livres for a pair of court cuffs of worsted lace 
(known in modern times as yak), a pair of sabots, and a pair 
of “barbes” in black worsted. Almost simultaneously a whole 
bevy of the Court ladies gave orders for “ sabots,” “ barbes,” and 
cuffs of worsted lace. In January, 1789, the year of the Revolu- 
tion, Madame Eloffe furnished the Princesse de Soleré with a 
sumptuous court-dress, of white taffety trimmed with satin and 
white jet, with a rich bouquet or spray of roses and sweet pea and, 
for a wonder, a hoop. The distended dress with its embellishments 
cost nearly fourteen hundred livres. In April the Queen gave an 
order for miscellaneous items amounting to more than two thousand 
livres ; shortly afterwards she had twelve yards of black lace fond 
@ Angleterre. But in the month of May everything was going wrong. 
The King had made political concessions which enraged his Queen 
and alarmed himself; the little Dauphin the Second (his elder brother 
had died) was dangerously ill, and the nobility were as discontented 
as the middle classes were surly ; the secular clergy terrified ; the 
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monastic orders exultant in the hopes of emancipation from their 
vows; the lawyers, journalists, word-mongers, and professional poli- 
ticians generally jubilant at the thought that a peck of troubles was 
coming, out of which they could pick écus, livres, and sols Parisis; 
and the embarrassed Marie Antoinette could only afford to order 
the fagon of a striped muslin petticoat, and to have two pairs of 
cuffs enlarged. At the end of May things were looking a little 
better; and between this month and July Madame Eloffe’s invoices 
for finery supplied to the Queen are numerous and of considerable 
amount. Throughout the ledger there occur many references to a 
Madame dentin, whose address is given as Petit Marly ; of a Dame 
Chaumette ; of a Denuiaille Vion—all known to be devoted servants 
of the Queen, of whose lives and ultimate fate even the patient 
research of the Count de Reiset has not enabled him to acquire 
much knowledge. The three names are presented with painful pro- 
minence in the report of the trial of Marie Antoinette. Throughout 
her incarceration she had contrived to preserve a little parchment 
portfolio, containing, among other trifling matters, the names and 
addresses of certain old servants of her own, who, she thought, might 
some day be useful to her ; but this packet of memoranda was taken 
from her when she was removed to the Conciergerie. An inventory 
of the papers seized was made by the greffier. At the trial she was, 
in a very cold-blooded and heartless m: mner, interrogated as to their 
nature. Her replies were full of quiet dignity. Asked what was 
the meaning of locks of hair of divers colours, she answered that 
they came from her children dead and living, and from her husband. 
Then there was a paper thickly covered with figures; what did that 
mean? It was, she explained, a table designed to teach the little 

Dauphin some elementary arithmetic. And other petits papiers; 
what were they? Well, laundresses’ bills and such like. Who 
was the woman Salentin? She was, responded the prisoner, a per- 
son charged with the conduct of all her private affairs. And Vion? 
She had taken care of the wardrobe of the Queen. And Chau- 
mette? She was the successor of Vion. And Bernier? He was 
her children’s doctor. The public accuser—the ferocious Fouquier- 
Tinville—at once applied to the tribunal for warrants for the arrests 
of the three females. Bernier alone was cited to appear. What 
became of Madame Chaumette, Madame Salentin, and the Demoiselle 
Vion is unknown. 

Politics and fashion continued to be strangely intermingled in 
Madame Eloffe’s Journal. The Duchesse de Lavaguyon orders 
eight cockades of ribbon, blue, pink, and white, and a fashion-plate 
of the period reproduces the full-length figure of a patriotic lady 
in a tri-coloured fichu and ftablier, and with a tri-coloured fan, 
tri-coloured sunshade, tri-co‘oured rosettes in her shoes, and a 
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tri-coloured plume in her hat. In curious contradistinction to the 
duchesse’s tri-coloured cockades comes on the same day a modest 
order from Mademoiselle Paquet of a Petit Marly bonnet and ribbons. 
Mademoiselle Paquet was a Royalist, and reader, indeed, to Madame 
Adelaide de France. The name of Talleyrand, soon to become so 
notorious, occurs in the Eloffe books in connection with a Vicomtesse 
of that ilk who orders a mantelet of black taffety. Early in 1790 
Madame Adelaide makes herself comfortable with an innermost 
garment of woollen gauze, a fabric which in these days would pro- 
bably be called cashmere. The poor Queen contented herself at the 
end of January with having an old gown of blue satin furred with 
marten. In March she bought thirty yards of black galoon, seven- 
teen yards of paduasoy, and six pairs of little crépe cuffs; and in 
April she had two yards of China crépe, ten yards of “ comet,” and 
twelve black silk shoe laces. In May her purchases were mainly of 
ribbons, which were used not only for trimmings but as bracelets ; 
and in June the Queen sent for a pattern of lawn cuffs to be sewn 
after the manner of the wristband of a masculine shirt. M. de 
Reiset finds in this a proof that the Queen sometimes occupied her- 
self with the wardrobe of her royal husband ; but a solitary instance 
of her requiring such a pattern does not say much for her solicitude 
for the King’s toilette. She had some white silk nightcaps lined, 
in November, 1790, and some new cuffs for a redingote in lieu of the 
old ones, which had become grimy (sa/es). Her purchases in 1791 
were few and unimportant ; but increased interest is felt in the royal 
wardrobe when M. de Reiset comes to his lucid excursus on the 
flight to Varennes. The testimony of eye-witnesses strangely differs 
as tothe kind of dress worn by the fugitive. M. de Beauchéne 
asserts positively that the King started on this unlucky journey in 
a dark green .coat with mother-o’-pearl buttons, a waistcoat of 
embroidered white satin, black silk small clothes and white silk 
stockings, with oval silver buckles in his shoes, and his hair in a bag 
of black taffety. This is as circumstantial as Sheridan’s description 
of the postman bringing the double letter from Northamptonshire ; 
and M. de Beauchéne is equally particular in stating that Marie 
Antoinette wore a brown dress with a short black mantle, and a 
chapeau noir dla Chinoise, furnished with a long lace streamer which 
served as a veil. But according to the Correspondance of Comte 
Fersen, who organised the entire escapade, which might have suc- 
ceeded but for the absurd infatuation of Louis in cramming himself 
and his family into a grand double-bodied coach drawn by five horses 
and which was fit to be the equipage of an ambassador, and naturally 
attracted public attention when it passed. The King should have 
had a red coat in the carriage with him, which he was to wear 
immediately the Duc de Choiseul gave him an assurance of the good 
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disposition of the troops. Others allege that the King wore a habit 
of grey and brown, with a wig, while the Queen and Madame Eliza- 
beth were in petites robes, both royal ladies wearing large hats, that 
of Madame Elizabeth being white. The witnesses are tolerably 
unanimous as to the little Dauphin having worn a costume of brown 
with black stripes. But now comes into court another witness of 
truth, Citizen Petion, and he affirms that he narrowly examined the 
apparel of the Royal Family when, after their capture through the per- 
spicacity of the inquisitive Drouet (who, catching sight of the King, 
compared the royal countenance with the engraved portrait on an 
assignat, and at once recognised him), they were being brought back 
to Paris, and that nothing could have been meaner or more squalid 
than their personal appearance. The King, says Petion, wore a 
coat of dark shag, and his linen was not clean; the women wore 
little robes (morning dress of the commonest kind); that of Madame 
Royale being of printed linen or chintz, with a pattern of green and 
yellow foliage on a blue and white ground; but upon another 
authority we are asked to believe that Madame Royale wore a gown 
of brown calico worth exactly four livres ten sols ; and it is explicitly 
stated that a fragment of this brown gown was cut off by the 
officers of the law and deposited as a piéce de conviction against the 
Princess at the greffe of the criminal court of Orleans, where it still 
remains. The brown gown was not made by Madame Eloffe, but 
by a workwoman of Mademoiselle Cuissac, called Ste. Croix, Cou- 
turiére de la Reine. It should be carefully borne in mind that, 
although Madame Eloffe occasionally supplied perfected dresses 
of silk, satin, velvet, and crépe to Marie Antoinette, she was 
officially not her coutwriére, or dressmaker pure and simple, but 
her couturiére lingére in ordinary—a term which is most closely 
translated by “maker of white wear.” As a marchande de 
modes she was a legitimate milliner, finding bonnets and caps, 
gloves and fans, kerchiefs and aprons, fichus and tablicrs, shoes 
and stockings, ribbons and ouches, just as our modern fashionable 
milliners do. We have finally, in connection with the flight to 
Varennes, the story which I have always suspected to be one about a 
cock and a bull, which sets forth that two days before the attempted 
escape La Fayette was warned of its imminence by M. D’Ornesson, 
an ex-Controller-General, and that the sensational friend of Wash- 
ington and rider of the white charger smilingly drew from his pocket- 
book a piece of cloth, saying, ‘“ Behold a sample of the coat which the 
King is having made for his departure. You sce that I am as well 
informed as yourself.” Of what material and of what hue was the 
shred of cloth, and is there in the La Fayette family any tradition 
of the existence therein of the relic in question? The com- 
troversy as to the garb assumed by the Royal runaways /to 
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Varennes is natural enough. When people arein a hurry they fail to 
be exact. There was a tremendous amount of hurry at the Battle of 
Waterloo; and it was only the other day that it was finally settled 
on incontrovertible evidence that the Duke on the night after the 
victory did meet Blucher at La Belle Alliance, and that the former 
did not wear plumes in his cocked hat at Waterloo. I had a lively 
newspaper skirmish on the subject, and my enemies, backing up Mr. 
Boehm, R.A., who had modelled a hat with plumes, triumphantly 
pointed out that the Duke had himself presented as the ‘“‘ Waterloo 
cocked hat,” to the late Mr. T. Jones Barker, a hat with plumes in 
it. The illustrious hero had forgotten that he fought featherless at 
Waterloo ; but that twelve days after the battle on his arrival in Paris 
he and his staff added plumes to their hats as a compliment to Blucher 
and the Prussians. My witness was Colonel Basil Jackson, who was 
notin a hurry at Waterloo, for his chief, Sir William de Lancy, was 
killed early in the fight; and Colonel, then Lieutenant Jackson, was 
throughout the remainder of the day an aide-de-camp at large who 
was frequently close to the Duke and had plenty of leisure to take 
stock of his costume. The great captain of the age wore a long 
low cocked hat fore-and-aft (Napoleon’s was shoulder-to-shoulder), 
without plumes and with a large cockade with three smaller cockades 
sewn on to it, denoting that the Duke was a Field-Marshal in the 


British army and in the armies of Spain, Portugal, and the Nether- 
lands. Quite as germane to the costume controversy arising from 


the Varennes journey are the different versions of the “ tambours - 


incident at the execution of Louis XVI. Who was it that bade the 
drums beat to drown the voice of the martyr son of St. Louis when 
from the scaffold he would have addressed the crowd? For many 
years it was the brewer Santerre who was supposed to have been 
the author of the act of brutality in question; but Lamartine seems 
to have been able to ascertain beyond the possibility of contradiction 
that the officer who gave orders for the drums to beat was Beau- 
frauchet, ci-devant Comte d’Oyat, Chief of the Staff of the Army of 
Paris, and a natural son of Louis XV. by a courtesan-actress 
called La Morphise. The mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
they grind exceedingly small. The Eumenides might be pictured 
watching from the windows of the Garde Meuble the slaughtering 
of that poor scapegoat Louis in the Place de la Revolution. Some- 
body had to be sacrificed to atone for centuries of misrule—for the 
gabelle and the droit de joyeux avénement ; for the droit de jambage 
and the profligacy of the court and the venality of the law and the 
tapacity of the clergy, and the unutterable iniquities of the Pare 
aux Cerfs. Louis had had nothing to do with these enormities, but 
the ANAT KH—the necessary, the indispensable, the inevitable, the 
Fate that is more potent than fortune, demanded a victim in expiation 
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of the miseries undergone by millions of starved, plundered, tor. 
tured, and oppressed peasants and workpeople; and in that shambles 
of the Place de la Revolution the innocent suffered for the guilty of 
the past. 

Marie Antoinette had to go there, too, in the end, after she had drunk 
in the Temple and the Conciergerie the cup of anguish and ignominy 
to the dregs. You forget her equivocal character ; you forget her in- 
dubitable tergiversation, wrongfulness, and lust of sway. You see 
only a woman with her heart lacerated in a hundred places, bereft of 
her faithful consort by a bloody and disgraceful death, accused by the 
indescribable villains of the Sections of having corrupted the mind of 
her young son. As she grows more and more miserable she becomes 
shabbier and shabbier in apparel. For a moment, at the Tuileries 
on the 20th of June, 1792, she had been forced to wear, shuddering, 
the bonnet rouge, while the mob shrieked “ Down with Véto and his 
wife! Down with the Austrian!’ Two days afterwards she con- 
soled herself by ordering from Madame Eloffe a host of fal-lals, 
including six of her favourite fischus Anglais. Then came the in- 
carceration of the royal family in the Temple; and on the 19th of 
August the last entry in the journal of Madame Eloffe occurs. A 
certain Jailard is debited with the sum of four livres a ruban @éti- 
enne. When shewasremoved to the Conciergerie, Lord Ronald Gower's 
“my Queen,” Edmund Burke’s cynosure of beauty and grace, had two 
dresses, a black and a white one, which she wore on alternate days. 
She had three chemises, fine enough in texture, and trimmed with 
lace, but dropping into rags from over-use. They gave her a clean 
shift every ten days; meanwhile a blessed young creature called 
Bault was almost incessantly occupied in mending the linen, the 
shoes, and the stockings of the captive. This girl Bault—rest her 
soul !—was the daughter of the concierge of the prison, and pitied 
with infinite compassion that most miserable woman in the dungeon, 
discrowned, disgraced, patched and dirty. The girl Bault preserved 
the Queen’s tatters, which were begged from the prisoner piece by 
piece by furtive Royalists. The ruffian gaolers had torn from her 
the gold watch and the two diamond rings which she had brought 
with her to the gaol, but they allowed her to keep her wedding ring, 
and she contrived to secrete in her bosom a miniature of the 
Dauphin in a little bag made from a canary kid glove which the 
child had worn. She had also kept a large corking pin, and with 
this she scratched on the whitewashed walls of her cell, side by 
side with scriptural texts, minute little schedules of the items in 
her daily diminishing wardrobe. These were the last of Marie 
Antoinette’s milliner’s bills. 

Grorce Avuaustus SALA. 
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FINE PASSAGES IN VERSE AND PROSE; SELECTED BY 
LIVING MEN OF LETTERS. 
I. 


Just as an amateur of pictures or statuary takes pleasure in showing 
the gems of his collection to a congenial spirit, so a lover of litera- 
ture, whenever he meets a person of like mind, is certain, sooner or 
later, to turn the conversation to those passages of prose and verse 
which he most admires, to the immortal “ winged words” which 
have nestled in his heart, and often afforded him consolation and 
delight. But literature is superior to most of the other arts in this, 
that its beauties are not cribbed and cabined by private possession ; 
they are free to all who have intellect to appreciate them, heart to 
love them, memory wherewith to retain them. They constitute a 
possession, private and personal, of highest value which yet may 
well be of such universal benefit and delight as are the bounties of 
nature. And so we thought it would be a good thing to ask English 
men and women who love letters, to bring forth the jewels of their 
treasury for general enjoyment. We hoped that they would do this 
with pleasure, as men should be eager to increase the common stock 
of happiness, especially when, as in this case, their private store is 
not thereby diminished. 

Our expectation has been in great measure fulfilled. Nearly all 
the persons to whom we wrote, have acceded to our request, and most 
of those who declined to contribute, took exception rather to the terms 
of our question than to its intent. We asked for “ the one passage 
in all poetry which seems the finest, and also the one passage in 
prose which appears of its kind the best.” But as one person after 
another wrote to say that “such an absolute choice was impossible,” 
that “‘my preference varies with my humour,” &c., &c., we modified 
our request and asked only for such passages as had lodged themselves 
in the memory and had afforded the most continual delight. Upon 
this we were answered in most instances. Lord Tennyson, however, 
found himself “ unable to answer the questions sent to him;” Mr. 
Robert Browning excused himself on the plea that he could not 
break a resolution never to contribute to any periodical, a resolution 
which, so far as we know, he has always maintained; Cardinal 
Newman, with the ineffable modesty which breathes from all his 
writings, declined the task, alleging as “simple truth” that he 
was “no critic,” and that “it never came into his mind to ask 
himself what passage of poetry or prose he thought best, and 
what second best ;” Mr. William Morris wrote saying “TI find 
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on consideration that it is impossible to answer you satisfactorily 
because a passage of poetry, or prose either, belongs to its context, 
and when taken away from it, loses most of its value. One would be 
driven to take passages from poets comparatively inferior and in 
whom the unity of thought and execution through the whole of a 
great work is deficient. Spenser, for instance, is much better to 
quote than to read, because his Faéry Queen is a failure, being in 
fact the work of a lyrical poet vainly attempting, or at least in form, 
professing, to be epical.” As can be seen from these instances, the 
refusals to comply with our request were, in some cases, well-motived. 
And of course no one can be blamed for refusing to contribute to 
such an anthology as this any more than an amateur of pictures 
can be blamed who refuses to lend a painting toa popular exhibition, 
even though he be insured against all loss. 

In fine, but one thing militated against the success of our under- 
taking, and that was that most persons have chosen passages from 
other literatures than our own. This we had not expected. At 
least in poetry it seems to us that English singers have traversed 
“‘ unpath’d waters’ and reached “ undream’d shores.” And lo! we 
find that Homer and Dante countmore admirers among English /ittéva- 
teurs than Shakespeare himself. Perhaps, however, the explanation 
of this surprising fact may be that our contributors, like Mr. Swin- 
burne for example, left Shakespeare and the Bible out of account, 
taking it for granted that everyone would understand the reason of 
their reticence. But the result was none the less embarrassing. It 
is impossible adequately to translate poetry, whether Greek, or Italian, 
or German into English prose, and it is not every one who, like 
Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. Andrew Lang, can at shortest notice 
render Homer into English verse which at once satisfies the critical 
sense and charms the ear. The translation of prose does not present 
the same difficulties, and so our task here would have been easier. 
But again a surprise awaited us. Most of our contributors chose 
prose passages from English or French authors, and so, where we 
expected difficulties, we found none. 

In publishing now the first part of this anthology, we can only 
hope that our readers will have the same pleasure in reading it which 
we have had. With Emerson we feel inclined to say that whoever 
loves Plato cannot be altogether a stranger. And we are certain 
that our numerous contributors will not regret the trouble they have 
so kindly taken if they find their efforts have been appreciated by 
those for whom they have undertaken a task of some difficulty. 
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Mr. Matthew Arnold writes :— 


































‘‘ Acts of mental judgment attempted in compliance with a sudden call 
F like yours, are difficult and untrustworthy. I should not like to pronounce 
3 on the spur of the moment, what work or what passage, in prose and 
poetry, I think the best of those known to me. But independently of any 
such weighing, comparing, and judging as is needed for this, we have a 
positive test of the degree in which passages at any rate, have moved and 
pleased us, from the force with which such passages have lodged them- 
selves in our mind and memory. Applying this test, I should say that 
no passages have moved and pleased me more than, in poetry, the lines 
describing the pity of Zeus for the horses of Achilles (liad, xvii. 441— 
447), and the famous stanza of Horace, ‘‘ Linquenda tellus,” &c. ; in prose, 
Bossuet’s passage on St. Paul and Plato, quoted at p. 72 of my Essays in 
Criticism, and Burke’s tribute to John Howard, the prison reformer.” 


% % % % % % 


‘Passages from the Bible I leave out of account. Things like ‘ Foxes 
have holes,’ &c., comply with the test mentioned as much as anything in 
the world, but in their case the conditions are somewhat different.” 


The lines from the Iliad to which Mr. Matthew Arnold refers us 
oa 
prpopev 6 dpa turye dav éX€noe Kpoviwv, 
Kwyoas 5€ Kapyn Tpott dy pvOyncato Ouvpov. 
“& dere, ri opi Somer yARi dvaxte 
Ovnrd, ipets 8 eordv dyypw 7’ aBavarw re; 
} wa dvornvovet per dvdpacw adye’ Exnrov ; 
ov pev yap tl mov éotw dilupwrepov dvdvds 
TAVTwY, O0OG TE yalay Ere TrEelEel TE Kal EpTret, 





These lines Mr. Matthew Arnold has translated in his lectures on 
Translating Homer. We therefore give his own translation :— 


LEcTURES ON TRANSLATING Homer. 
Lecture ITI. p. 94. 


And with pity the son of Kronos saw them bewailing, 
And he shook his head and thus bespake his own bosom : 
‘‘Ah unhappy pair, to Peleus why did we give you, 
To a mortal? but ye are without old age and immortal. 
Was it that ye, with men, might be co-partners in sorrow ?} 
For than man, indeed, there lives no wretcheder creature 
Of all living things, that on earth are breathing and moving.” 


Horace. Opes II. 14, 21—24. 


Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor; neque harum, quas colis, arborum, 
Te, praeter invisas cupressos, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 


Translated by John Conington. 


Your land, your house, your lovely bride 
Must lose you; of your cherished trees 
None by its fleeting master’s side 
Will travel, save the cypresses. 





Te) | 
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BossvEt. Paneayric or Str. Pav. 


Il ira, cet ignorant dans l’art de bien dire, avec cette locution rude, avec 
cette phrase qui sent l’étranger, il ira en cette Gréce polie, la mére des 
philosophes et des orateurs ; et malgré la résistance du monde, il y établira 
plus d’Eglises que Platon n’y a gagné de disciples par cette éloquence 
qu’on a crue divine. 


Joun Howarp, THE Prison REFORMER. 


He has visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, 
or the stateliness of temples; not to make accurate measurements of the 
remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of 
modern art; not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts: but to dive 
into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into the infection of hospitals ; 
to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain; to take the gauge and 
dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt; to remember the for- 
gotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare 
and collate the distresses of all men in all countries. His plan is original ; 
and it is as full of genius as it is of humanity. It was a voyage of dis- 
covery; a circumnavigation of charity.—Burke. Speech at Bristol pre- 
vious to the election. 





Mr. Grant Allen writes :—- 


‘“‘T couldn’t, with justice to my own taste, pick out any one, or even any 
ten passages of English poetry as being in my opinion absolutely best. 
The selection would be naturally one-sided: it would leave out much 
that is quite essential to one’s idea of true poetry: and I don’t know that 
any poem ever strikes one as perfect except the smallest lyrics, which 
have least in them. The first two books of Paradise Lost, Shelley’s 
‘‘Skylark,” Keats’s ‘‘ Nightingale,’’ Austin Dobson’s ‘‘ Dead Letter,” 
Lang’s ‘‘ Ballade of Sleep,’”’—these are among the things we cannot omit. 
But then, in saying this, one is leaving out Tennyson and Coleridge—and 
ought not ‘‘@inone” and parts of ‘‘In Memoriam ”’ to be there as well ? 
Then, again, one has forgotten Thyrsis and the Scholar Gipsy, and 
Empedocles on Aitna. I don’t think I can do more than to say that 
to me very modern poetry, and especially contemporary poetry, is the 
most satisfying—William Morris, Matthew Arnold, Andrew Lang, Austin 
Dobson. Keats is glorious, but I don’t join in a conspiracy to kill our 
living Keatses by overpraising him to their detriment. The literature 
which expresses the thought of the day is the literature which live men 
ought to read and revel in. 

‘* As to prose, the difficulty is still greater. In prose, except with a few 
posturing folk like Ruskin, the matter is so infinitely more important 
than the manner. The best passages I ever read are in Herbert Spencer, 
especially in the Biology. His style, which purely literary critics so 
greatly misunderstand, is the most perfect instrument for its particular 
purpose ever fashioned by the intellect of man. But as mere literature 
I think the introduction to Robert Louis Stevenson’s Dynamiter the 
finest thing in our language, except perhaps the chapter in Richard 
Feverel where Richard and Lucy wander in the fields together.” 


Tue Inrropuction to ‘‘Tue Dynamirer.” 
To Messrs. Cole § Cox, Police Officers. 
GENTLEMEN,—In the volume now in your hands, the authors have 


touched upon that ugly devil of crime, with which it is your glory to have 
contended. It were a waste of ink to doso ina serious spirit. Let us 
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dedicate our horror to acts of a more mingled strain, where crime pre- 
serves some features of nobility and where reason and humanity can still 
relish the temptation. Horror, in this case, is due to Mr. Parnell: he 
sits before posterity silent, Mr. Forster’s appeal echoing down the ages. 
Horror is due to ourselves, in that we have so long coquetted with 
political crime; not seriously weighing, not acutely following it from 
cause to consequence; not with a generous unfounded heat of sentiment, 
like the school-boy with the penny tale, applauding what was specious. 
When it touched ourselves (truly in a vile shape), we proved false to these 
imaginations; discovered, in a clap, that crime was no less cruel and no 
less ugly under sounding names ; and recoiled from our false deities. 

But seriousness comes most in place when we are to speak of our 
defenders. Whoever be in the right in this great and confused war of 
politics; whatever elements of greed, whatever traits of the bully, dis- 
honour both parties in this inhuman contest ;—your side, your part, is at 
least pure of doubt. Yours is the side of the child, of the breeding 
woman, of individual pity, and public trust. If our society were the 
mere kingdom of the devil (as indeed it wears some of his colours) it yet 
embraces many precious elements and many innocent persons whom it is 
a glory to defend. Courage and devotion, so common in the ranks of the 
police, so little recognised, so meagrely rewarded, have at length found 
their commemoration in an historical act. History, which will represent 
Mr. Parnell sitting silent under the appeal of Mr. Forster, and Gordon 
setting forth upon his tragic enterprise, will not forget Mr. Cole carrying 
the dynamite in his defenceless hands, nor Mr. Cox coming coolly to his 
aid. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. 
Fanny Van DE Grirr STEVENSON. 





Mr. F. C. Burnand’s answer is as follows: 


‘‘ Will you take a general answer? for it is utterly impossible for me 
to give you a particular one. I could not name any one passage or any 
half-dozen without remembering half-a-dozen more which I should 
bracket with them, and soon. So much depends on the reader’s frame of 
mind. Where can you stop selecting from Milton, Pope, Dryden, 
and from Byron, Moore, Wordsworth, Southey, Tennyson, Macaulay, 
Browning, Longfellow, &c.; where are you to stop in Steele, Addison, 
Swift, Sterne, Fielding, Thackeray, Dickens, Butler, Bacon, Cardinal 
Newman, Lamb, Lytton, and fifty others ? 

‘“‘T am not astudent, nor am I a steady reader. I am a literary bee— 
a busy bee—not a butterfly. If I were in prison and told that I must be 
deprived of all books save the works of three authors, I think I should 
choose Thackeray, Dryden, and Cardinal Newman. Thatis my ‘‘ humour” 
at this moment. Will you accept this answer? Really I think it is 
the best I can give on a very interesting subject.” 


The Earl of Carnarvon gives the two following passages, and 
wishes it to be understood that the two selections are not his two 
favourite passages, but only two amongst many favourites. 


Mitton. In PENsEROsO. 
Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
VOL, XLII. N.S. xX 
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Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of Cipres lawn, 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 
There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad leaden downward cast, 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring, 

Aye round about Jove’s altar sing. 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure ; 
But first, and chiefest, with thee bring, 
Him that soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o’er th’ accustom’d oak : 

Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee chauntress oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-song ; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wand’ring Moon, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that has been led astray 
Through the Heaven’s wide pathless way ; 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off Curfeu sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar ; 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly harm : 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes; or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato to unfold 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
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The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 
And of those Demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 


IsaIaAnH XIV. 


Thou shalt take up this proverb against the king of Babylon, and say, 
How hath the oppressor ceased! the golden city ceased! The Lorp hath 
broken the staff of the wicked, and the sceptre of the rulers. He who 
smote the people in wrath with a continual stroke, he that ruled the 
nations in anger, is persecuted, and none hindereth. The whole Earth 
is at rest, and is quiet: they break forth into singing. Yea, the fir trees 
rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, Since thou art laid 
down, no feller is come up against us. Hell from beneath is moved for 
thee to meet thee at thy coming: it stirreth up the dead for thee, even 
all the chief ones of the Earth; it hath raised up from their thrones all 
the Kings of the Nations. All they shall speak and say unto thee, Art 
thou also become weak as we? Art thou become like untous? Thy 
pomp is brought down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols; the worm 
is spread under thee, and the worms cover thee. How art thou fallen 
from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou cut down to 
the ground, which didst weaken the nations! For thou hast said in thine 
heart, I will ascend into Heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars 
of God: I will sit also upon the Mount of the Congregation, in the sides 
of the North; I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be 
like the most High. Yet thou shalt be brought down to Hell, to the 
sides of the pit. They that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, and 
consider thee, saying, Is this the man that made the Earth to tremble, 
that did shake kingdoms; that made the world as a wilderness, and 
destroyed the cities thereof; that opened not the house of his prisoners ? 
All the Kings of the Nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every one 
in his own house; but thou art cast out of thy grave like an abominable 
branch, and as the raiment of those that are slain, thrust through with a 
sword, that go down to the stones of the pit; as a carcase trodden under 
feet. Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial, because thou hast 
destroyed thy land, and slain thy people: the seed of evil-doers shall 
never be renowned. 


The Earl Granville, in poetry, selects from the Merchant of Venice, 
Act IV., Sc. 2, the following lines :— 


‘‘The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d: 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute tc God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.” 
x 2 
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In prose, the Earl Granville chooses from the Book of Common 
Prayer the following passage :— 

Therefore with Angels and Archangels, and with all the company 
of heaven, we laud and magnify thy glorious Name; evermore praising 


thee, and saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth 
are full of thy glory: Glory be to thee, O Lord Most High. 





Mr. Thomas Hardy writes— 


‘‘T should have replied sooner, but the words, ‘The one passage 
in all poetry which seems to me the finest’ quite bewildered my mind 
by their immensity. I should say that there is no one passage finest; 
that the various kinds of best poetry are not reducible to a common 
standard. ‘There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another of the stars.’ I know that you ask ‘what seems the 
finest ;’ but that seeming varies with the time and mood, and accord- 
ing to the class of poetry that is for the nonce nearest to the tone of our 
situation. 

‘*T have very often felt (but not always) that one of the most beautiful 
of English lyrics is Shelley’s Lament, ‘O world, O life, O time ;’ and of 
descriptive poetry I do not know that any thing has as yet been fairly 
able to oust our old friends in Childe Harold—e. g. C. Iil., stanzas 85 
to 87. 

‘‘T know this is an old-fashioned taste; but it is a well-considered 
relapse on my part, for though in past years I have been very modern, 
in this matter I begin to feel that mere intellectual subtlety will not 
hold its own in time to come against the straightforward expression of 
good feeling. 

‘“‘ With regard to prose the task is somewhat more practicable, and 
yet how hopeless! But I will go thus far: I think that the passages in 
Carlyle’s French Revolution on the silent growth of the oak have never been 
surpassed by anything I have read, except perhaps by his sentences on 
night in a city, as specimens of contemplative prose (if they may be so 
called); and that in narrative prose the chapter of the Bible (2 Sam. 
xviii.) containing the death of Absalom is the finest example of its kind 
that I know, showing beyond its power and pathos the highest artistic 
cunning.” 

The passages referred to by Mr. Hardy are, in poetry— 
Byron’s Cartpe Harorp. 
LXXXV. 
Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction; once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 
LXXXVI. 
It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
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Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 
LXXXVII. 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


In prose— 
CarLyLe’s Frencn Revyouvtion. 

The Oak grows silently in the Forest a thousand years, only in the 
thousand years when the woodman arrives with his axe is there heard 
an echoing through the solitudes, and the oak announces itself when 
with far-sounding crash it falls. How silent, too, was the planting of 
the acorn, scattered from the lap of some wandering wind; Nay, when 
our oak flowered or put on its leaves (its glad Events) what shout of pro- 
clamation could there be! Hardly from the most observant a word of 
recognition. These things Jdefel not; they were slowly done; not in an 
hour, but through the flight of days; what was to be said of it? This 
hour seemed altogether as the last was, as the next would be. 

It is thus everywhere that foolish Rumour babbles not of what was 
done, but of what was misdone or undone, and foolish History (ever more 
or less the written epitomised synopsis of Rumour) knows so little that 
were not as well unknown. Attila, Invasions, Walter, the Penniless 
Crusader, Sicilian Vespers, Thirty Years’ Wars ; more sin and misery, not 
work, but hindrances of work. For the Earth all this while was yearly 
green and yellow with her kind harvests, the hand of the craftsman, the 
mind of the thinker rested not, and so after all, and in spite of all, we 
have this so glorious high-domed blossoming world, concerning which 
poor History may well ask with wonder whence it came ; she knows so 
little of it, knows so much of what obstructed it, what would have ren- 
dered it impossible. Such, nevertheless, by necessity of foolish choice 
is her rule and practice; whereby that paradox, Happy the people 
whose annals are vacant, is not without its true side. 


Sartor REsartvs. 


Ach, mein Lieber /” said he once, at midnight, when we had returned 
from the Coffee-house in rather earnest talk, ‘‘it is a true sublimity to 
dwell here. These fringes of lamplight, struggling up through smoke 
and thousandfold exhalation, some fathoms into the ancient reign of 
Night, what thinks Boétes of them, as he leads his Hunting-Dogs over 
the Zenith in their leash of sidereal fire? That stifled hum of Midnight, 
when Traffic has lain down to rest; and the chariot-wheels of Vanity, 
still rolling here and there through distant streets, are bearing her to 
Halls roofed-in, and lighted to the due pitch for her; and only Vice and 
Misery, to prowl or to moan like nightbirds, are abroad: that hum, I 
say, like the stertorous, unquiet slumber of sick Life, is heard in Heaven! 
Oh, under that hideous coverlet of vapours and putrefactions, and un- 
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imaginable gases, what a Fermenting-vat lies simmering and hid! The 
joyful and the sorrowful are there ; men are dying there, men are being 

orn; men are praying,—on the other side of a brick partition, men are 
cursing ; and around them all is the vast, void Night. 


Mr. Andrew Lang in poetry selects the famous passage in the 
Iliad, Book XXIV., lines 468—551, which describes how Priam, 
guided by Hermes, appears to Achilles and his men in their hut, 
and prays to be allowed to ransom the body of Hector his son, lately 
slain by Achilles. We append the translation which Mr. Lang was 
kind enough to make at our request. 


Then Priam came among them suddenly, 

And kneeling did he touch Achilles’ knees, 
Kissing the hands that bade his children die, 

The dreadful hands of slaughter, kissing these.— 
And as amazement upon men doth fall 
When one breaks in upon their festival, 

One that hath slain his man at home and flies 
The blood-avenger, over lands and seas.— 


Even so they gazed; but Priam prayed and said, 
‘‘Remember thine own father, seeing me, 
For both are of like age, and both are sped 
Even to the threshold of white age ; but he 
Perchance hath neighbours that beset him sore, 
And none there is to help him in the war.— 
Yet joys he in his son’s great godlihead 
And lives each day in hope to welcome thee 


Returning from Troy-town; but now alas 
For me, that had full fifty sons, mine own, 
Or ’ere ye landed; it is come to pass 
That Ares hath the more part overthrown, 
But one, that was my comfort and my joy, 
Hector, the very pride and prop of Troy, 
One that the bulwark of his brethren was, 
Him hast thou slain, and I am left alone! 


And for his sake it is I come to thee, 
To ransom him: so thus the Gods revere 
Thinking of thine own sire, and pity me! 
More piteous thing than this thou shalt not hear.— 
For I have borne what never man hath done 
To kiss the hands of him that slew my son.— 
So take thy price and let thine anger be, 
And give me back the body that was so dear! 


And in prose— 


Srr Tuomas Matory. Morr pv’Arruvr, chap. 176. 


“‘ And now I dare say,” said Sir Ector, ‘‘ that, Sir Lancelot, there thou 
liest, thou were never matched of earthly knight’s hand; and thou were 
the courtliest knight that ever bear shield ; and thou were the truest friend 
to thy lover that ever bestrode horse; and thou were the truest lover of 
a sinful man that ever loved woman; and thou were the kindest man 
that ever strake with sword; and thou were the goodliest person ever 
came among press of knights; and thou were the meekest man and the 
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gentlest that ever ate in hall among ladies; and thou were the sternest 
knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in the rest.” 


Mr. Lilly writes :— 


“T doubt if a harder question was ever proposed to a man of 
letters: to indicate ‘the one passage in all poetry which seems to him 
the finest, and also the one passage in prose which seems of its kind the 
best.’ I suppose that exactly in proportion to our discriminative appre- 
ciation of ‘the dainties that are bred in a book,’ is the difficulty of 
deciding upon their relative merits. What common standard is there by 
which to compare the excellence of the Nibelungen Lied, of Goethe’s Faust, 
and of Heine’s Songs? Or, to take examples from our own literature ; 
Emerson has said, perhaps not untruly, that Wordsworth’s Ode on the 
Immortality of the Soul is ‘ the high-water mark’ of English intellect in the 
nineteenth century. I incline to think that a hundred years ago a like claim 
might have been made for the concluding verses of the Dunciad. And if we 
go back to the seventeenth century, have we anything nobler to show than 
the speech of Ulysses, ‘Time hath, my lord, a wailet at his back,’ in 
Trotlus and Cressida? But who shall adjudge the conflicting claims which 
these masterpieces make upon our admiration? Jewels are they all— 


That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever. 


“Then again there is the difficulty of discerning between poetry and 
prose. Surely there is much poetry, and that of the highest order, which 
wants ‘the accomplishment of verse.’ Take, for example, the book of 
Job, as to which I incline to agree with Mr. Carlyle, that ‘there is 
nothing in the Bible, or out of it, of equal literary merit.’ ‘Oldest choral 
melody, as of the heart of mankind: so soft and great: as the summer 
midnight, as the world with its stars and seas.’ But its form, as it comes 
to us in King James’s Bible, is not poetic. The same must be said of that 
wonderful psalm, Domine, refugium—‘ A prayer of Moses, the man of God,’ 
some loved to suppose it—which has been admirably called ‘The Burial 
Hymn of the World.’ 

‘“‘T must, however, no longer beat about the bush, but endeavour, in 
deference to the editorial request, to start the hare. I say, then, that 
there are no nobler verses known to me than those of Dante, which will 
be found in the Paradiso, Canto XXX. :— 


In this case we are compelled to use Cary’s translation of the 
passage, although it is wholly inadequate— 


There is in heav’n a light, whose goodly shine 
Makes the Creator visible to all 
Created, that in seeing him alone 
Have peace; and in a circle spreads so far, 
That the circumf’rence were too loose a zone 
To girdle in the sun. 
% a % % 


And as some cliff, that from the bottom eyes 

Its image mirror’d in the crystal flood, 

As if t’ admire its brave appareling 

Of verdure and of flowers; so, round about, 
Eyeing the light, on more than million thrones, 
Stood eminent, whatever from our earth 

Has to the skies return’d. How wide the leaves 
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Extended to their utmost of this rose, 
Whose lowest step embosoms such a space 
Of ample radiance. 


* * % * 


; Into the yellow of the rose 

Perennial, which, in bright expansiveness, 

Lays forth its gradual blooming, redolent 

Of praises to the never-wint’ring sun, 

As one, who fain would speak yet holds his peace, 
Beatrice led me; and, ‘‘ Behold,” she said, 

‘“‘ This fair assemblage! stoles of snowy white 
How numberless! The city, where we dwell, 
Behold how vast! and these our seats how throng’d 


Few now are wanting here!” 


“Of passages in prose there is none which seems to me better in its 
kind than this of the Areopagitica :— 


Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing her- 
self like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; 
methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam ; purging and unscaling her 
long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while 
the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticate’a year of sects and schisms.—MIxTov. 


‘¢ From across two centuries these majestic sayings fall on our ear, ‘the 
last words,’ as Milton deemed them, ‘of our expiring liberty.’ Do they 
come to us as true vaticination, or as divine irony? Where in the sordid 
conflict of low ambitions which we call party politics breathes there any 
portion of their spirit ? 


‘ Milton, thou should’st be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee!’” 


Mrs. Lynn Linton writes— 


‘“‘Your printed paper has given me sleepless nights and distracted 
days. In the midst of my work I break off with, ‘ What is the finest bit 
of poetry I know?’ I cannot make up my mind. The styles are so 
different and the subject-matter varies so indefinitely ; it is like choosing 
between arose and a peach, a lily and a song. However, Zo Althea from 
Prison, by Lovelace, and that grand speech (which I cannot quote) in 
Marlowe’s Edward II., Keats’ Ode to a Grecian Urn, Shelley’s Skylark, 
Shakespeare’s sonnet, ‘‘Oh mourn for me no more,” one special chorus in 
Atalanta in Calydon, one in Erechtheus of Swinburne, countless passages in 
Shakespeare, Pope’s Essay on Man, Byron’s last canto in Childe Harold, 
‘Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll!’ Milton’s L’ Allegro, 
part of Lycidas—thinking of all these, where can we get to the Heart of 
Excellence? My life is a burden to me because of your paper. In prose 
it is the same. Burke’s Speech on Marie Antoinette, Sheridan’s Impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, the 13th (?) chapter of Gibbon, parts of Macau- 
lay, Grattan’s Junius, Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, where is here the best? And 
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yet one must decide in view of the critics who will take our selections 
and shake them as so many terriers would shake rats. 
poor self, I am almost bookless. 


In poetry, Mrs. Lynn Linton decides upon the following— 


SHAKESPEARE. SONNET XxXix. 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope! 

Featur’d like him, like him with friends possess’d, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least ; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee,—and then my state 

(Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate! 
For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 





t0oBERT Herrick. To ANTHEA. 


Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be: 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free, 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I'll give to thee. 


Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 
To honour thy Decree ; 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
And’t shall doe so for thee. 


Bid me to weep, and I will weep, 
While I have eyes to see: 

And having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 


Bid me despaire, and I’ll despaire, 
Under that Cypresse tree: 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en death, to die for thee. 


Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me: 

And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee. 


Besides, for my 
Here at Rothesay the library is VERY 
restricted ; but perhaps I can do better at St. Andrew’s, whither I am 
now going. I will do the best I can.” 
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Byrox. Cxnitpe Harorp, Canto iv. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 


Ruskin. Scenes oF TRAVEL. 


It had been wild weather when I left Rome, and all across the Cam- 
pagna the clouds were sweeping in sulphurous blue, with a clap of 
thunder or two, and breaking gleams of sun along the Claudian aque- 
duct, lighting up the infinity of its arches like the bridge of chaos. But 
as I climbed the long slope of the Alban Mount, the storm swept finally 
to the north, and the noble outline of the domes of Albano, and graceful 
darkness of its ilex grove, rose against pure streaks of alternate blue and 
amber ; the upper sky gradually flushing through the last fragments of 
rain-cloud in deep palpitating azure, half ether and half dew. The 
noon-day sun came slanting down the rocky slopes of La Riccia, and 
their masses of entangled and tall foliage, whose autumnal tints were 
mixed with the wet verdure of a thousand evergreens, were penetrated 
with it as with rain. I cannot call it colour, it was conflagration. Pur- 
ple, and crimson, and scarlet, like the curtains of God’s tabernacle, the 
rejoicing trees sank into the valley in showers of light, every separate 
leaf quivering with buoyant and burning life; each, as it turned to reflect 
or to transmit the sunbeam, first a torch and then anemerald. Far up 
into the recesses of the valley, the green vistas arched like the hollows ot 
mighty waves of some crystalline sea, with the arbutus flowers dashed 
along their flanks for foam, and silver flakes of orange spray tossed into 
the air around them, breaking over the grey walls of rock into a thousand 
separate stars, fading and kindling alternately as the weak wind lifted and 
let them fall. Every glade of grass burned like the golden floor of 
heaven, opening in sudden gleams as the foliage broke and closed above 
it, as sheet-lightning opens in a cloud at sunset; the motionless masses 
of dark rock—dark though flushed with scarlet lichen, casting their quiet 
shadows across its restless radiance, the fountain underneath them filling 
its marble hollow with blue mist and fitful sound ; and over all, the mul- 
titudinous bars of amber and rose, the sacred clouds that have no dark- 
ness, and only exist to illumine, were seen in fathomless intervals, between 
the solemn and orbed repose of the stone pines, passing to lose themselves 
in the last, white, blinding lustre of the measureless line where the 
Campagna melted into the blaze of the sea. 


Mr. George Meredith writes :— 


“The 24th Jliad contains the highest reaches in poetry. So many will 
refer to it that I do not swell the list. 


“In modern English verse I would cite for excellence Keat’s Ode to 
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a Grecian Urn, and Ode to Autumn; Tennyson’s C@none; the Kubla 
Khan of Coleridge. 

‘In modern prose the description of Rachel, under title of ‘ Vashti,’ in 
Villette, by Charlotte Bronté, chapter 23rd.” 


In poetry, Mr. Meredith gives the whole of the second scene in 
the fourth act of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII., but picks out the fol- 
lowing passages therein as the finest :— 


Kath. After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 
With thy religious truth, and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honour: Peace be with him !— 
Patience, be near me still; and set me lower: 
I have not long to trouble thee.—Good Griffith, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I nam’d my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 


Sad and solemn music. 


Kath. Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 
Cap. Most willing, madam. 
Kath. In which I have commended to his goodness 
The model of our chaste loves, his young daughter :— 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her!— 
Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding ; 
(She is young, and of a noble modest nature ; 
I hope she will deserve well;) and a little 
To love her for her mother’s sake, that lov’d him, 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition 
Is that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wretched women, that so long 
Have follow’d both my fortunes faithfully : 
Of which there is not one, I dare avow, 
(And now I should not lie,) but will deserve, 
For virtue, and true beauty of the soul, 
For honesty, and decent carriage, 
A right good husband, let him be a noble ; 
And, sure, those men are happy that shall have them. 
The last is, for my men ;—they are the poorest, 
But poverty could never draw them from me ;— 
That they may have their wages duly paid them, 
And something over to remember me by ; 
If heaven had pleas’d to have given me longer life, 
And able means, we had not parted thus. 
These are the whole contents :—And, good my lord, 
3y that you love the dearest in this world, 
As you wish Christian peace to souls departed, 
Stand these poor people’s friend, and urge the king 
To do me this last right. 
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Cap. By heaven, I will; 
Or let me lose the fashion of a man! 
Kath. I thank you, honest lord. Remember me 
In all humility unto his highness: 
Say, his long trouble now is passing 
Out of this world: tell him, in death I bless’d him, 
For so I will.—Mine eyes grow dim.—Farewell, 
My lord.—Griffith, farewell.—Nay, Patience, 
You must not leave me yet. I must to bed; 
Call in more women.—When I am dead, good wench, 
Let me be us’d with honour ; strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave: embalm me, 
Then lay me forth: although unqueened, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
I can no more.— [ Exeunt, leading KATMARINE. 


Further, Mr. Meredith gives the passage from Virgil’s neid, 


Book 4, known as Dido’s Lament. We append the translation made 
by Dryden as the best we know :— 


‘Base and ungrateful! could you hope to fly, 
And undiscovered ’scape a lover’s eye ? 

Nor could my kindness your compassion move, 
Nor plighted vows, nor dearer bands of love ? 

Or is the death of a despairing queen 

Not worth preventing, though too well foreseen ? 
F’en when the wintry winds command your stay, 
You dare the tempests, and defy the sea. 

False as you are, suppose you were not bound 

To lands unknown, and foreign coasts to sound; 
Were Troy restored, and Priam’s happy reign, 
Now durst you tempt, for Troy, the raging main ? 
See, whom you fly! am I the foe you shun? 
Now, by those holy vows, so late begun, 

By this right hand (since I have nothing more 

To challenge, but the faith you gave before), 

I beg you by these tears too truly shed, 
By the new pleasures of our nuptial bed ; 
If ever Dido, when you most were kind, 

Were pleasing in your eyes, or touched your mind ; 
By these my prayers, if prayers may yet have place, 
Pity the fortunes of a falling race! 

For you I have provoked a tyrant’s hate, 

Incensed the Libyan and the Tyrian state, 

For you alone, I suffer in my fame, 

Bereft of honour, and exposed to shame! 

Whom have I now to trust, ungrateful guest ? 
(That only name remains of all the rest !) 

What have I left? or whither can I fly ? 

Must I attend Pygmalion’s cruelty, 

Or, till larbas shall in triumph lead 

A queen that proudly scorned his proffered bed ? 
Had you deferred, at least, your hasty flight, 

And left behind some pledge of our delight ; 
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Some babe to bless the mother’s mournful sight ; 
Some young /Zneas to supply your place, 
Whose features might express his father’s face ; 
I should not then complain to live bereft 

Of all my husband, or be wholly left.” 


In prose, Mr. Meredith gives Hamlet’s speech to the players, 
which is too well known to need quotation, and also the following 
passage from Villette, in which Charlotte Bronté describes the great 
French actress, Rachel— 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. VILLETTE. 


Suffering had struck that stage empress; and she stood before her 
audience neither yielding to, nor enduring, nor, in finite measure, 
resenting it; she stood locked in struggle, rigid in resistance. She stood, 
not dressed, but draped in pale antique folds, long and regular like 
sculpture. A background and entourage and flooring of deepest crimson 
threw her out, white like alabaster—like silver: rather, be it said like 
Death. 

Where was the artist of the Cleopatra? Let him come and sit down 
and study this different vision. Let him seek here the mighty brawn, 
the muscle, the abounding blood, the full-fed flesh he worshipped: let 
all materialists draw nigh and look on. 

I have said that she does not resent her grief. No; the weakness of 
that word would make it a lie. To her, what hurts becomes immediately 
embodied: she looks on it as a thing that can be attacked, worried down, 
torn in shreds. Scarcely a substance herself, she grapples to conflict 
with abstractions. Before calamity she is a tigress; she rends her woes, 
shivers them in convulsed abhorrence. Tain, for her, has no result in 
good: tears water no harvest of wisdom: on sickness, on death itself, 
she looks with the eyes of a rebel. Wicked, perhaps, she is, but also she 
is strong; and her strength has conquered Beauty, has overcome Grace, 
and bound both at her side, captives peerlessly fair, and docile as fair. 
Even in the uttermost frenzy of energy is each mcenad movement royally, 
imperially, incedingly upborne. Her hair, flying loose in revel or war, 
is still an angel’s hair, and glorious under a halo. Fallen, insurgent, 
banished, she remembers the heaven where she rebelled. Heaven’s 
light, following her exile, pierces its confines, and discloses their forlorn 
remoteness. 


Further, Mr. George Meredith gives the passage in the Memoires 
of Saint Simon which describes the character of the Regent Orleans. 
This passage seems to us too long for quotation. 


Miss Agneta F. Ramsay chooses in poetry the following passage 
from Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book V., lines 153—208. 
These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then! 
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Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen, 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels, for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing; ye in heaven, 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun of this great world, both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou clim’st, 
And when high noon hast gain’d, and when thou fall’st. 
Moon that now meet’st the orient sun, now fly’st, 
With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wand’ring fires that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 
Air, and ye elements the eldest birth 
Of nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
: Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
S| And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or grey, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the world’s great author rise, 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour’d sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling still advance his praise. 
' His praise, ye winds that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise : 
Join voices, all ye living souls, ye birds, 
That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise ; 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail universal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 


And also the lines 40—254 in the Agamemnon of Aischylus, 
which appear to us absolutely untranslatable. 


SSR = SR See a See ae 
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And in prose, Miss Agneta F. Ramsay selects the following pas- 
sage from chap. v. of The Mill on the Floss :— 


The wood I walk in on this mild May day, with the young yellow- 
brown foliage of the oaks between me and the blue sky, the white star- 
flowers and the blue-eyed speedwell and the ground ivy at my feet,— 
what grove of tropic palms, what strange ferns or splendid broad-petalled 
blossoms, could ever thrill such deep and delicate fibres within me as this 
home-scene? These familiar flowers, these well-remembered bird-notes, 
this sky, with its fitful brightness, these furrowed and grassy fields, each 
with a sort of personality given to it by the capricious hedgerows—such 
things as these are the mother-tongue of our imagination, the language 
that is laden with all the subtle inextricable associations the fleeting hours 
of our childhood left behind them. Our delight in the sunshine on the 
deep-bladed grass to-day, might be no more than the faint perception of 
wearied souls, if it were not for the sunshine and the grass in the far-off 
years which still live in us, and transform our perception into love.— 
Grorce EL ror. 


And also from the same book the following— 


Onward she paddled and rowed by turns in the growing twilight; her 
wet clothes clung round her, and her streaming hair was dashed about by 
the wind, but she was hardly conscious of any bodily sensations—except 
a sensation of strength inspired by mighty emotion. Along with the 
sense of danger and possible rescue for those long-remembered beings at 
the old home, there was an undefined sense of reconcilement with her 
brother; what quarrel, what harshness, what unbelief in each other can 
subsist in the presence of a great calamity, when all the artificial vesture 
of our life is gone, and we are all one with each other in primitive mortal 
needs? Vaguely, Maggie felt this ;—in the strong resurgent love towards 
her brother that swept away all the later impressions of hard, cruel offence 
and misunderstanding, and left only the deep, underlying, unshakable 
memories of early union.—GerorGE Etior. 


Mr. George Augustus Sala in poetry selects the following— 
Tuomas Gray. Ops on A Distant Prospect oF Eron CoLiece. 


Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of death, 
More hideous than their queen: 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 
And slow-consuming ‘age. 


And in prose— 
Sm Watrer Rareicn’s History oF THE Worztp. Book v. ch. 6. 


O eloquent, just, and mighty Death! whom none could advise, thou 
hast persuaded ; what none hath dared, thou hast done; and whom all 
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the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and de- 
spised ;—thou has drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all the 
pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with these 
two narrow words, Jie jacet. 


Mr. A. C. Swinburne writes: 


‘‘T had naturally and inevitably to resign all thought of choosing any 
one or two or three passages from either Shakespeare or the Bible, and 
took it for granted that everybody would understand why. There are 
too many passages equally and diversely great and unsurpassabie. Nor 
do I mean that there are not other passages in Adschylus or in Dante 
which may be set beside or above the two I have chosen—but simply 
that there are none in which I happen to take more pleasure.” 


‘“‘T know no translation of Aischylus or Dante which may not be de- 
scribed as ‘unspeakable’ for inadequacy—and certainly I should never 
dream of attempting a new version.” 





ZEschylus, Agamemnon, vy. 1035—1177, from ‘ ¢eiow xopilov Kai ov" 
Kacadvipay A€yw,” to “ répya 8 apnyxavd.”’ 


Dante, Jnferno, xxvi., 25—142, from “ Quante il villan, ch’al poggio si 
riposa,” to ‘‘ Infin che’l mar fu sopra noi richiuso.” 
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